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THE AWFUL DILEMMA OF LIONEL LAMB. 


BY JAMES GREENWOOD, 


R. LIONEL LAMB was a man 


against whose moral character the 


faintest breath of suspicion had never been 
directed. I-am particularly anxious at the 
outset to impress the reader with this fact, 
to prevent the possibility of the slightest 
mistake as to his motive in permitting him- 
self to be drawn into conversation with a 
young female, to him a perfect stranger, at 
ten o’clock at night and outside King’s 
Cross railway station, of all places in the 
world. 

Mr. Lamb was a married man, but though 
he had arrived at the staid age of thirty-five 
his matrimonial bliss did not date back 
longer than three years. Even then it was 
not until he had taken full two years to con- 
sider the prudence of the step he was medi- 
tating, that he became united toa lady who 
was some years his senior, and to whom he 
had been attracted, not so much by her 
personal charms as that he recognized in her 
a person whose retiring and sedate habits 
qualified her to be his partner for life. 

Mr. Lamb himself was not what might be 
termed ‘a showy man.’’ He was slim of 
stature, and not more than five feet three in 
height, what is called old fashioned in his 
manner, with a plain homely face; without 
being rich his means enabled him to live 
without engaging in any business or profes- 
sion, and, with only one servant, he resided 
with his wife in a snug little house at Cam- 
den Town, and was quite contented and 
comfortable. He was a kind hearted man, 
and out of his limited income contrived to 
Spare a small annual sum to several benev- 
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olent asylums, and, among the rest, he was 
a warm supporter of the Charwomen’s Char- 
itable Home at Hampstead. He had attended 
a board meeting of the last mentioned 
excellent institution on the evening when he 
is introduced to the reader, and was in a 
hurry to get back home again, because their 
little maid servant had gone on a three days’ 
holiday to her parents in the country, and he 
knew that Mrs. Lamb was alone. It may 
seem that these details of the domestic af- 
fairs of the Lambs are superfluous, but it 
will presently be seen that they have an im- 
portant bearing on my story. 

It was a cold and frosty night, and Mr. 
Lamb, with his overcoat buttoned to his 
chin and his bands encased in warm gloves, 
arrived at King’s Cross, was hastening out of 
the station when his attention was drawn 
towards a young woman who was waiting at 
the doors and eagerly watching as though 
expecting some one she knew. She was the 
more noticeable because, beside being ex- 
ceedingly good looking, she carried in her 
arms, which despite the wrappings that con- 
cealed, was unmistakably a young baby. Mr. 
Lamb was among the last of that train’s pas- 
sengers to emerge from the station. He 
loitered for a momeut or two, still keeping 
the young woman in sight, and saw that 
when the last passenger came out and the 
doors were closed she turned away with her 
handkerchief to her eyes, She came in his 
direction, and as she passed him Mr. Lamb 
heard her mutter, sobbingly:— 

he is cruel, cruel! Alone in London 
with my poor little babe! What shall I do?” 
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Compassionately disposed towards all who 
were weak and helpless, Mr. Lamb had an 
especial leaning for children and women. 
Not for young women in particular. There 
was not a charwoman under fifty-five in the 
Charitable Home at Hampstead, and at the 
ouly other asylum for indigent females with 
‘which he was connected, that for the recep- 
tion of decayed pew-openers, no one was 
eligible who had not attained three score. 
At the same time he was not so eccentric in 
his benevolence that he could look apatheti- 
cally on a female in distress because she 
happened to be young and good looking. He 
turned back and spoke to her. He would 
have done the same for her grandmother. 


‘Pray excuse me, young woman. Did I~ 


just hear you complaining that you were 
alone in Loudon, and knew not what to 
do?” 

It has no doubt been remarked before— 
indeed, it will scarcely have escaped notice— 
that, for sorrowful expression there are no 
eyes like those that are blue. Not exactly 
the true blue, but the violet tinted, more 
especially when they are filled with tears, 
and their dark lashes are long enough to 
keep them brimful. 

This was the case with the young person 
in question, who was possessed of a peach- 
blossom complexion. Grief choked her 
utterance while ~he regarded him, and he 
repeated his question. 

**Oh, kind sir,” she said at length, ‘‘in- 
deed, but it is too true. My husband, who 
belongs to the theatrical profession, and is 
attached to a traveling company, sent me up 
from Nottingham by the first train this 
morning, promising to follow on the next, 
but he has not arrived. And, oh, dear! I 
am afraid he does not mean tocome! I had 
my suspicions before I started, but my lov- 
ing trust in him would not let me heed 
them.”’ 

**Good heavens! you cannot suspect that 
your husband is so heartless as to intend to 
abandon you?”’ 

* Alas, sir! what else I can think? Al- 
though we have been married but a year, 
and ever since this dear baby was born—it is 
now barely two months old—he has grown 
colder and colder toward me; nay, he has 
more than once told me that he made a fool 
of himself when he married, and would be 
glad to be free again. He knew that I had 


_mo money when he saw me off this morning 


—not a sixpeace—and he bade me wait for 


him at the station here, and I—we—my babe 
and me—have waited in vain since noon. 

This was, indeed, a pitiful tale, and M 
Lamb’s cheek was wet while he listened t 
it. Clearly it was his duty to do re | 
insuchacase. Whatshouldhedo? Dire 
her to the nearest workhouse? Good gra- 
cious,no! His kindly heart revolted against 
the barbarous idea the moment it suggested 
itself. The most humane plan would be to 
take her home, and consult Mrs. Lamb—who- 
Was as compassionate as himself—upon the 
matter. 

Nothing could be done for her that night, 
but the servant being away, she might easily 
—with his wife’s consent and approval, of 
course—sleep in her bed, and in the morning 
no doubt Mrs. Lamb and he could assist the 
poor young creature in some way or other. 
In his kind and grateful way, he made her 
the offer, and she accepted it. 

It was not very far to his residence, at. 
Camdeu Town, and they were soon there. 
Provided with a latchkey, Mr. Lamb opened 
the front door and asked the distressed 
young woman into the parlor, while he went. 
up-stairs and told his wife all about it. 

But a startling surprise awaited him. 

Mrs. Lamb was not there, but on the table 
there was a note informing him that she had 
received a telegram from her Aunt Blizzard, 
who lived at Balbam, stating that she was 
seriously ill, and requesting her to come im- 
mediately. 

‘** Of course I shall not be able to get back 
to-night,” said Mrs. Lamb, in her note to 
her husband, *‘ but will retnrn as soon as- 
possible to-morrow.” 

This was exceedingly unfortunate and not 
a little embarrassing. He had given the 
young woman to understand that his wife 
would, no doubt, give her shelter for the — 
night, and his idea was that Mrs. Lamb ~ 
should have all to do with it. But now what 
was to be done? Clearly she could not stay 
on the premises until morning under present 
circumstances. The only decent way out of — 


‘the dilemma would be for him to make some 


excuse as to her staying there, and for him 
to go with her and provide her and her child 
with a respectable lodging at some hotel or 
coffee-house. With his overcoat still but- 
toned up, and with his hat on, he returned 
to the parlor, and apprised her of his altered 
plan; but faint and exhausted after her day 
of weary watching and waiting—without 
food, probably—she no sooner heard it than 
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pe head dropped, and she fainted dead 
away. 

Mr. Lamb was constitutionally a nervous 
man, and never before had he found him- 
self in such a painful predicament. Fortu- 
nately the baby remained asleep in its 
mother’s arms. There was a little brandy 
in a decanter on the sideboard, and with a 
trembling hand the kind little gentleman 


poured some in a glass, and with some diffi-’ 


culty induced her to swallow it, and at length 
she was restored to consciousness. 

But the difficulties of the position had now 

much increased. In the first place it was 
-half-past eleven; and in the next, although 
recovered from her fainting fit, the young 
woman was still so weak and trembling, it 
would be nothing short of inhuman to ask 
‘her to walk with him through the bitter cold 
streets in search of a suitable lodging for 
her. There was but one alternative, and 
that was to offer her the hospitality of his 
roof, just exactly as his wife would have 
done had she been at home. 

As already mentioned, the maid-servant’s 
sleeping apartment was vacant. It was sit- 
uated on the same floor as the parlor, while 
his own dormitory had to be approached by 
two flights of stairs. Actuated by intent as 
innocent as his bleating namesake in the 
meadows, Mr. Lamb reasoned with himself 


that his wife could do no other than approve > 


of his providing the poor wayfarer with 
shelter forthe night. Tobe sure Mrs. Lamb 
had on more than one occasion, during their 
married life, shown signs of jealousy; at the 
same time she was far from being an unrea- 
conable woman, and it was a matter that 
could be so easily explained. So he told her 
that at the end of the passage she would find 
the door of a chamber where she could rest 
with her babe until morning, and then light- 
a small lamp for her and one for himself, he 
bade her good-night. 

' But although his conscience commended 
him, he could not sleep. He lay thinking of 
the heartlessness of mankind, and of the 
heavy sin which would lie at this rascally 
actor’s door, if he really intended to abandon 
his young wife and child. So he consumed 
a sleepless hour or two, and then he thought 
he heard a slight noise below. 

He sat up and listened, and then there 
reached his ears the unmistakable sounds of 
unbolting, and immediately afterward the 
opening and closing again of the street door. 

What could have happened? It could not 


possibly be that his wife had returned! She 
had a latchkey of her own, but he distinctly 
remembered bolting the door, top and bet- 
tom, and putting the chain up as well. In 
wonder and perplexity, Mr. Lamb sat up in 
bed listening, and then he heard the child 
crying! 

It was not the fretful wail of aa infan 
that would presently be pacified. It began 
in that key, but the sounds gradually in- 
creased in volume, and became those denot- 
ing a babe abandoned! 

Poor little Mr. Lamb wore a worsted night- 
cap, and it seemed to lift on his head as the 
awful possibility occurred to him. He had 
heard the opening and shutting of the outer 
door—could it be that the mother had left, 
her infant child and fled? 

The infantine yelling grew louder. There 
had never been a babe in that abode, for, as: 
might have been mentioned before, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lamb had not been blessed with a 
family—and the neighbors left and right 
would hear it, and wonder what it meant. 
Hurrying on his clothes, Mr. Lamb, lamp in 
hand, came down the first flight of stairs, 
and called over the banisters. He called 
again and again, but there was no response, 
and the crying continuing he ventured down 
to the passage. The servant’s bedroom door 
stood wide open—the woman was gone! . 

He could no longer doubt what had hap- 
pened. He had been basely imposed on by 
a wicked woman, and she had left her child 
behind her. It was not pogsible that he 
could for a moment forget this last fact. 
The poor little creature was now screaming 
out at a rate that must result in its having a 
fit, unless speedily quieted. It would have 
been a terrible predicament for a family 
man, and one used to children, but Mr. 
Lamb never remembered to have had a babe. 
in his arms in his life. He found it warmly 
tucked up in bed, and he took it out and 
hushed it, and walked the room with it, but — 
all to no parpose. It was a particularly 
strong-lunged little fellow, and it yelled its 
loudest. 

At last it dawned on Mr. Lamb, from the 


- way io which it was endeavoring to devour 


one of its tiny fists, that it might be hungry. 
But he had no idea of what babies were fed 
on. Laying it down on the bed, he went to 
the pantry and cut it a sandwich; but at his 
first attempt to prevail on it to eat a mouth- 
ful, its shrieking suddenly ceased, and it 
gasped and grew purple in the face, and ap- 
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prehensive of fatal consequences, Mr. Lamb 
was in the act of putting on his hat to run 
for the doctor, when the article became dis- 
lodged and the child breathed again. Then 
he tried it with bread dipped in the milk jug, 
and that failing, and with a hazy idea that 
gruel was, after all, the correct thing, he 
made a fire, and mixed some oatmeal and 
water—his movements being all the time 
much hampered by his having the crying 
baby in his arms—and, after about an hour, 
succeeded in producing such an abominable 
concoction that the infant, after tasting and 
shuddering at the first spoonful, became 
suddenly quiet, preferring, probably, to per- 
ish of starvation than be choked with oat- 
meal boluses, the smallest of which was the 
size of a horse bean. 

But, to Mr. Lamb’s unspeakable relief, the 
main object was achieved. All he had todo 
now was to pace the parlor with it wrapped 
in a shawl, all the time uttering a ‘ hish- 
ing’’ noise, as mothers do, and it slept. 
But it would abate not a jot of this compro- 
mise; and when, through sheer dryness of 
throat, he ceased to “‘ hish-hish,” or, being 
weary, ventured to take a seat for a few 


minutes, it commenced to set up its pipes 


again. At length, just at dawn of the 
wintry morning, it went fast off to sleep, 
and he laid it down. 

Bat though he was thus immensely re- 
lieved, it was very far from bringing him 
perfect peace of mind. Mrs. Lamb might 
return from Balham at any moment, and 
how was he to account to her for the child 
being on the premises. 

To tell her the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, was naturally his first im- 
pulse, but when he came to rehearse the 
story he should have to relate to her, it 
sounded so preposterously romantic, he 
shrank from imposing such a severe tax on 
her credulity. He had never yet been temp- 
ted to tell his wife a falsehood, and only 
that, as already hinted, there was a tincture 
of jealousy in Mrs. Lamb’s composition, he 
would not have dreamt of,doing so now. 

The harmony of their married life had 
been marred by only one disagreement, and 
that was at the time of a spring house clean- 
ing, and a charwoman was borrowed from 
the Charitable House to assist; and it being 
left to Mr. Lamb to select her, he chose and 
sent. home, not an old woman, but a strap- 
ping, good looking, red headed young Irish 
woman, of a patriotic turn, and addicted to 


singing aloud the inspiring airs of her coun- 
try over her work. To this Mrs. Lamb 
sternly objected, and Mr. Lamb, on being 
appealed to, made light of it, and said he 
liked Irish songs, and the young woman had 
a very fair voice, and he saw no harm in her 
singing. 

Of course the young Irish woman was soon 
packed off, and nothing more than a little 
tiff came of it, but Mr. Lamb’s eyes were 
opened to the fact that he would have to be 
careful in the future. ; 

And with the little incident quoted stick- 
ing in his memory, here was a pretty rigma- 
role he would have to relate in connection 
with the presence of the strange baby. He 
had met the mother, he had brought her 
home, he had given her a lodging, and she 
had risen in the night and decamped, leav- 
ing the child with him. He might clothe the 
story in all its legitimate belongings, but that. 
was the essence of it. What woman would 
not be suspicious of the bona fides of such a 
narrative ? 

It went sorely against him to resort to such 
duplicity, but the circumstances made it ab- 
solutely necessary for him to say nothing to 
his wife about the child’s mother. It was 
certain that the heartless creature had aban- 
doned the poor little thing for good and all, 
and that she would never be heard of again. 
It would have to be taken to the workhouse 
anyhow, and would it not be justifiable, 
under the painful conditions, for him to sac- 
rifice even his love for truth, to spare his 
wife from pain and doubt and vexation ? 

The longer he pondered on the desperate 
idea, the more he felt inclined to it. The 
unnatural parent had left behind the shawl 
she had carried the babe in. He would say 
that he had discovered it when he returned 
from Hampstead the night previous, wrapped 
up warmly and lying on the doorstep. By 
substituting that little fiction for the one 
awkward fact, the difficulties of his situation 
would be overcome, and he could recount to 
Mrs. Lamb with perfect truth his night-long 
misery with the poor bantling! 

At breakfast time the baby, being raven- 
ous, was easily persuaded to eat some warm 
bread and milk, and it was actually “‘ cooing”’ 
on Mr. Lamb’s knee as he sat by the fire, 
when his wife knocked at the door. He laid 
the little thing oo the hearthrug and went. 
and let Mrs. Lamb in, and at that very in- 
stant an infantile wail was heard in the 
parlor. Mrs. Lamb came toa dead stand on 
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the door-mat, and regarded her husband 
inquiringly. 

‘* Ah, my dear, I knew of course that you 
would be surprised,’ he remarked, with but 
a sickly attempt at cheerfulness; ‘‘ there has 
been a little addition in our family since you 
went away.”’ 

‘*A what, Mr. Lamb?” And taking but 
three strides from the mat to the parlor door 
his wife flung it open, and there was the 
baby! 

He had his story cut and dried. 

‘* At twenty minutes past ten the night 
before, making haste home, making sure she 
would be alone iu the house and anxiously 
expecting him, he had closed the front gar- 
den gate, and was in the act of letting him- 
self into the house, when his foot struck 


something soft, and on stooping down to . 


see what it was, there was this poor little 
mite of humanity, bundled up in a shawl 
and abandoned to its fate, by whom it is im- 
possible tosay. Undersuch circumstances,” 
continued Mr. Lamb, ‘I am sure, my dear, 
you will agree with me there was but one 
course to pursue.” 

** Exactly,’’ replied Mrs. Lamb, rigidly, 
‘*and that was to call a policeman.” 

‘* Why, of course, my love, that is what I 
sh uld have done had I any reason for sup- 
posing that you were not at home. But in 
the—a—the bewilderment of the moment, 
and actuated by the promptings of humanity, 
I took it up to bring it in and show it to you. 
And then [ found your note, and I was just 
on the point of carrying the poor babe out 
again, when it began to cry, and looked in 
my face so pitifully I had not the heart to 
turn it out—it was a bitterly cold night, 
Maria—and give it in charge of the police. 
And so—I—I have been doing the best I 
could for it. And you would look a little 
more sympathetic, I think, if you knew the 
terrible night I have experienced! ”’ 

And the kind hearted little man uttered 
the mild reproach sv plaintively that the 
wife, good soul, was at once melted toward 
him and the poor abandoned babe as well. 

She was as compassionate toward children 
or any one else in distress as he was, but one 
thing was certain, the child could not possi- 
bly stay there. The best course would be to 
have a cab and convey it to the workhouse, 
aud there explain the matter. 

**T will just run up-stairs,’’? said Mrs. 
Lamb, ‘‘and change my things, and we will 
go together, and meanwhile, perhaps, dear, 
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you won’t mind fetching a cab to the door.”’ 

Mr. Lamb, of course, willingly complied. 
He was delighted with the success of his 
stratagem so far, but still not a little con- 
science-stricken by the deception it involved. 
Of course, his apprehensions were not en- 
tirely allayed; it might happen—he had not 
thought of it before—that the parish authori- 
ties might make such diligent inquiries as” 
would result in the discovery of the aban- 
doned female, and she might in malice or 
mischief reveal all that happened in connec- 
tion with the babe’s desertion. But he was 
in for it, and could only hope for the best. 

In a few minutes he returned with the cab, 
fully expecting to find his wife in readiness 
for the journey, but a startling surprise was 
in store for him. 

Mrs. Lamb, white as marble, opened the 
door for him without a word and led the 
way to the parlor. She said nothing, but 
with the aititude of an accusing angel, she 
pointed with her outstretched finger to an 
object laying on the table. 

It was a large bow of ribbon, such as usu- 
ally adorns the apex of a female’s bonnet! 

Poor little Mr. Lamb stood aghast, trem- 
bling and guilty. 

‘* That, sir,” remarked Mrs. Lamb, with 
icy coldness, “I picked up between the 
back of that chair and the window curtain. 
Can you account for it, pray ?” 

He could, but did not. He was dumb- 
stricken. It was on that chair the wretched 
female was seated when she was taken with 
the fainting fit. He quite well remem ‘ered 
that her inanimate head rested on the back 
rail of the chair while he was endeavoring to 
revive her with the brandy. It must have 
been then that the tell-tale bow became de- 
tached. 

My dear,’’ he presently faltered, will 
you permit me to explain ?” 

‘¢T insist on an explaination, sir,” his wife 
made answer in tones which seemed to 
freeze his very marrow. 

**Of course, you do, my love. You—you 
are fully entitled to an explanation, and you 
shall have it. But in the first place, I have 
to beg your forgiveness for ’’—— 

*¢ For what, sir?’’ asked Mrs. Lam), with. 
ashiver. 

‘** For haviug—without the least evil inten- 
tion—for having foolishly concealed from 
you that it was this poor little creature’s 
mother who ’?—— 

** Who sat in that chair, sir ?”’ 
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* Such is the fact. But my good Maria, if 
you will but patiently listen ”—— 

But she peremptorily waved him aside as 
he stood in the doorway, with his hands 
clasped beseechingly, and stalked out of the 
house to the cab that was in waiting. 

‘“*To Peckham Rye,’”’ she remarked to the 
driver as she entered the vehicle. ‘Should 
you at any time deem it necessary to commu- 
nicate with me,”’ with withering politeness, 
she said to her husband, who wildly agi- 
tated, and, without his hat, followed her to 
the edge of the pavement—*‘ you know my 
mamma’s aiidress.”” 

Matters had now become desperate. 

Staggering back to his house and to the 
parlor, where, still on the hearthrug, lay the 
innocent cause of his misery, Mr. Lamb sank 
into a chair, and covering his eyes with his 
hands, shed bitter tears. It was not as 
though be bad done anything to deserve such 
overwheiming misfortune. Not only were 
the motives that had brought such disaster 
on him blameless—they were praiseworthy. 
Why had he not at first boldly told the truth 
to his wife, and had done with it? But it 
was too late, now! Supposing he followed 
her to Peckham Rye, and insisted on her 
hearing what he had got to say—he could 
produce no confirmation of his amended 
story, and she would think he was merely 
patching up one falsehood with another. 

Something must be done, however. Ifthe 
woman who had so unaccountably deserted 
her child could be discovered he might bring 
her face to face with his wife and be exon- 
erated from her cruel suspicions. The only 
way was to place the matter in the hands of 
the police. And without waiting to reflect 
any further on the matter, lest he might be 
weakly induced to alter his mind, he put on 
his hat, and, taking with him the incriminat- 
ing knot of ribbon, wen: straight to the po- 
lice station, and, without concealment, re- 
lated all the facts of the case to the inspector 
on duty. 

But that astute officer shook his head. 

** The main thing against our finding her, 
sir, is that she isn’t a thief, or she would have 
helped herself to what she could lay her 
hands on when she cleared ovt in the night 
without the youngster.” 

** But I could swear to her,” said Mr. 
Lamb, anxiously. ‘‘[ well remember that 
she has remarkably expressive blue eyes, 


with very dark lashes, and her dark brown 
hair is worn wavy off her forehead.” 

The inspecter’s eyes, which were not blue, 
but coldly gray, twinkled somewhat as Mr. 
Lamb so minutely described the young 
woman’s visual organ. 

“Oh, you will no doubt be able to identify 
her again. The thing is to catch her. We 
have no clew, you see!” 

** Except the bow of ribbon off her bonnet, 
I have already told you about.’”? And Mr. 
Lamb produced it. 

As it happened, it was rather an uncom- 
mon ribbon—a check pattern, “range and 
brown. Mr. Inspector’s interest quickened. 

‘“* Ah! now we may be able to do some- 
thing for you. At all events, we will try,” 
he remarked, ‘‘and you may hear frum us 


‘in a day or two.” 


And, as the compassionate fates would 
have it, better luck attended the ‘‘clew” 


than could reasonably have been hoped for. ~ 


The child had been received at the work- 
house, and poor Mr. Lamb was sitting, dis- 
consolate and solitary, by the fire that same 
evening, when a policeman called, bearing a 
bandbox which contained a bonnet. Rather 
a stylish bonnet, with flowers ir it, but with- 
out a bow on the top, and with checkpattern 
orange and brown strings! 

‘““If this is the article, we have got the 
young woman at the station,” said the po- 
liceman. 

The article! Mr. Lamb could have sworn 
to it out of a thousand, as he could io the 
wicked young woman herself the moment he 
seteyes on her. She didnot deny it. With 
the greatest good humor and frankness, she 
acknowledged her guilt, at the same time 
declaring that she had no idea at first of 
deserting her child, but Mr. Lamb showed 
himself to be such a kind hearted ‘old 
crocus,” she couldn’t resist the temptation to 
do so. A month’s hard labor was the pen- 
alty she had to pay for her daring escapade. 
The sentence would probably have been 
more severe but for the contrite and penitent 
letter she sent to the gentleman whose hu- 
mane hospitality she so shamefully abused. 
And no doubt it was the same epistle that 
hastened the reconciliation between Mrs. 
Lamb and husband. 

They are happy again as birds in a bower, 
now, but he can’t bear the sight of a bow on 
a bonnet, and probably never will. 


DR. GREY. 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


URING the summer of 18—, which I 
spent in the village of Morton, I met 
Doctor Grey. It came about this way. 
From some indiscretion of diet, I was seized 
by an indisposition that baffled the primitive 
treatment of my good hostess, and rendered 
services of a physician necessary. Dr. Grey 
was called. My estimation of country doc- 
tors was not of the highest order, and I had 
strongly opposed sending for him; but the 
moment he entered my room my feelings 
experienced a revolution, and I was as pow- 
erfully attracted to him as I had before been, 
in imagination, repelled. He was about 
forty vears old; with dark brown hair, thickly 
mixed with gray. His face was not hand- 
some, but possessed a charm far greater 
than beauty; that of the most delicate refine- 
ment, combined with the power to suffer 
deeply and be strong; and the deep lines 
about his mouth, and the quiet earnestness 


of his dark gray eyes told that his power had 
been tried to its utmost strength. His figure 
was of medium height, stoutly built and 
muscular; his dress of a coarse gray material, 
scrupulously neat; and his hands, which 
were carefully kept, were small and white as 


a woman’s. Everything about him declared 
him a gentleman of the truest kind, but at 
the same time marked him as a man whose 
life had been thwarted and blighted by a 
great sorrow, and to whom the sensibilities 
and powers that should have made life 
brighter and happier, had only been self- 
held weapons that buried themselves in their 
owner’s heart. This was Doctor Grey as he 
appeared to me that morning in my sick 
room; and without a moment’s resistance I 
surrendered myself to the mercy of his med- 
icine and the power of his fascination. He 
was a skillful physician, and under his treat- 
ment I was soon restored to health and 
appetite, much to the delight of good Mrs. 
Brown. 

But my conversation with the doctor did 
not end with convalescence. During my 
illness a friendship had sprung up between 
us, which, without breaking through any of 
his reserve, gave me glimpses of his mind 
and heart that drew me still closer to him; 
and after my recovery scarcely an evening 


passed that did not find me sitting with him 
in his dingy little office, discussing meta- 
physics and science over our cigars. 

Dear friend! long years have passed since 
those days, and your weary heart and brain 
have found rest and forgetfulness in the 
kindly shelter of the grave. But never can 
time dim their memory to me; it burns as 
brightly now as though they were but yes- 
terday. How well I remember those rare 
moments, when, aroused by some congenial 
subject, he would break forth in eloquence, 
the vehement brilliancy of which would hold 
me spellbound; and then suddenly, as though 
frightened by what he had done, he would 
fall back into his old reserve, which was all 
the sterner after the moment’s freedom. 

The summer passed slowly but pleasantly 
away, and one evening, but a few days be- 
fore the time of my intended departure, I 
stopped, as usual, at the doctor’s office. I 
found him in a particularly happy mood, and 
time slipped by unheeded till the clock 
struck eleven. I started up, exclaiming:— 

‘* Bless me! I had no idea it was so late. 
If Mrs. Brown locks me out, it is your fault, 
doctor.” 

I stepped out into the street, and at that 
moment a clap of thunder burst. I looked 
at the sky. It was black as ink; a heavy 
shower was gathering that would break long 
before I could reach my home. It wasn’t a 
cheering prospect, and I looked dolefully at 
the black clouds, till a blinding flash of light- 
ning made me start back, and at that mo- 
ment the doctor placed his hand on my 
shoulder and said:— 

‘¢ Come in, Wilders; that cloud will break’. 
in five minutes. You are crazy to think of 
starting.”’ 

My mind had already accepted that fact, 
and I complied with his request without 
hesitation; and in less time than he had pre- 
dicted a perfect hurricane was raging. 

‘* A fine time you would have had fighting 
that,’ said he, as rain and wind dashed 
against the window. ‘‘ But come, let us sit 
down and make ourselves comfortable.” 

He produced some more cigars, and we 
were soon again lost in metaphysics and 
smoke. 
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At the end of an hour I made another 
motion to depart. The storm was still rag- 
ing, and the doctor rose and looked out of 
the door. 

“Tt is folly, Wilders,” said he, ‘‘ for you 
to think of returning to-night. The rain is 
coming down in torrents. The roads will be 
like rivers; and besides, you will be obliged 
to frighten good Mrs. Brown from her slum- 
bers to let you in. You will have to yield to 
circumstances, and share my shelter to- 
night. Not being in the habit of entertain- 
ing, I can’t offer very sumptuous accommo- 
dations, but I think I can make you comfor- 
table.” 

The prospect of a long wet walk in the dark 
was not enticing, and I at once accepted his 
offer, adding a hope that I did not inconvea- 
ience him. 

** Not at all,” he replied. ‘I am glad to 
have you.”? He hesitated a moment, as if 
debating a question with himself. Then he 
went behind the little counter, and opening 
a door, continued, ‘‘ Come into this room, 
Wilders; it is a little more cheerful than this 
den of drugs and cobwebs.”’ 

I followed him, and entered a small room, 
which, though plainly furnished, had an air 
of comfort and neatness seldom found in 
bachelors’ quarters. A window stood open, 
and as we entered a gust of wind rushed 
through, nearly extinguishing the lamp. I 
hastened to close the window, and when I 
looked around the doctor had placed the re- 
vived lamp upon a table above which hung a 
picture of the loveliest female face 1 ever 
beheld. How shall I describe it! Large 
lustrous black eyes, wavy masses of jetty 
hair, falling low over a broad white brow; 
olive-tinte 1 cheeks, glowing with crimson, 
and full rich lips, parted just to show the 
pearly teeth behind. These were its fea- 
tures; but over all hung a subtle charm that 
a pen is powerless to describe. An excla- 
mation of admiration rose to my lips, but 
before I cuuld utter it my eyes fell on the 
doctor’s face as he turned from the lamp. 
It was stony, ashy white, the lines on it 
deepened as though by a chisel. Instinc- 
tively I choked back the cry, and made a 
remark on the force of the wind. He started, 
as though just aroused; a little color came 
into his face, and then, with an effort he 
still strove to hide, he said, quietly: — 

‘* The wind is no child’s play to-night. I 
doubt if you could have fought your way 
against it.”” Then, with a sudden dash of 
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recklessness I had never seen before, he 
added, ‘* Let it blow till it cracks its cheeks! 
We will laugh back, and be merry over a 
bow] of old Pickwickian punch! ”’ 

He opened a sideboard, and taking out 
some decanters, brewed a bowl of nectar that 
would have delighted the palate of Jove 
himself. By this time the doctor was him- 
self again, and relighting our cigars, we pro- 
ceeded to make the best of present blessings. 
The doctor sat with his back towards the 
picture, and it was directly opposite to 
me, so that I could not raise my eyes with- 
out meeting the gaze of those wondrous 
painted ones, which fascinated me like a 
serpent’s. The clock struck one. I was a 
little sleepy, and the conversation had begun 
to flag. A long pause occurred, and I was 
mentally praying the doctor to suggest 
‘*bed,’? when he aroused me by saying, 
suddenly, without looking at me:— 

‘** You think her so very beautiful ? ”’ 

Instin ‘tively | knew he meant the picture, 
aud replied, with warmth:— 

‘* Beautiful! By heavens, yes! More 
beautiful than anything on earth could be! 
Who is it?” 

My wife!” 

The stony look had come back on his face, 
not a muscle m ved, and the words came 
from his lips as they would from those of a 
corpse. I dropped my cigar and stared «t 
him in silent amazement, till, without an- 
other word, he sprang up, and turning to 
the picture, looked at it, with such a wild 
hopeless yearning that, hard man of the 
world that [ was, the tears rose to my eyes. 
At last he turned from the picture, and, 
without a word, paced the floor rapidly a few 
moments, when he stopped and threw him- 
self into a chair. His eyes now met mine 
for the first time. The hard look was gone, 
and they were filled with that mute helpless 
light that one sees in a wounded beast’s. 

** Wilders,’ said he, slowly, his voice 
sounding as hollow as an echo, ** Wilders, 
God only kuows why it is, | have never be- 
fore felt that human sympathy could do 
aught for me; but to-night some power 
draws me Closer to you, and urges me to 
open to you a chapter in my life I thought 
closed forever.” 

He paused. My heart was bursting to 
say something, but no words came, and he 
resumed ;— 

‘* You are the first human being except 
myself who has crossed this threshold since 
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I came to this dreary den, twenty years ago; 
the only one who bas ever gazed upon her 
face.” He half turned to the picture, but 
suddenly checked himself, and looking earn- 
estly at me, he continued, ‘* Wilders, would 
you mind hearing a story—a long sad story?” 

I seized his hand and said, brokenly, 
Thank God, dear friend, that you count 
me worthy to hear it!” 

He pressed my hand tightly, and began:— 

‘* Twenty one years ago I graduated in my 
profession, my friends said with honor. Ba 
that as it may, I held my diploma—that was 
the main thing. Patrons flocked around me 
and patients, usually so shy of young practi- 
tioners, came plentifully, and a_ brilliant 
career was predicted as my certain fate. I 
had been practising about six months, when 
the quiet of our village was disturbed by the 
fact that Thorn Hall, a large house that stood 
just beyond the village, and had been unoc- 
cupied for years, was taken by a family who 
would soon arrive. Of course, curiosity was 
thoroughly aroused, and reports were rife 
regarding the new-comers. Nothing, how- 
ever, was positively known except that they 
were foreign. They arrived soon, and the 
additional fact that the family consisted of 
the father, a maiden aunt and one daughter 
was learned, but here discoveries stopped; 
for, though perfectly courteous and polite, 
the strangers declined to hold any communi- 
cation with their neighbors. Scarlet fever 
was doing sad work among the children of a 
low district near at that time, and I was so 
absorbed by my duties that I gave but little 
heed to Thorn Hall and its tenants, till one 
night, on returning from a late visit, I was 
reminded of them by a note requesting my 
immediate attendance. I was very tired, 
and my first impulse was to let the call lie 
over till morning, but my sense of profes- 
sional duty was strong, and after a short 
hesitation I ordered a fresh horse and set 
out for the Hall. 

“It was midnight when I reached the 
house. A servant admitted me and ushered 
me into a room furnished with sumptuous 
elegance. I had but brief time to notice it, 
for almost simultaneously another door 
opened, and a tall, queenly woman, about 
forty years of age, appeared. Her dress and 
face both told me she was Spanish, before 
she spoke, which she did with a strong ac- 
ceut: ‘ Ah, senor et doctor, you have come! 
Let us hasten at once to our Juna. She is 
very ill.’ 


‘¢ She turned again to the door by which 
she had entered, and I followed her across 
another room and up a broad staircase to the 
sick chamber. I stepped lightly as I entered, 
but it was unnecessary; the thick carpet. 
would not have given back the tread of an 
elephant. A subdued light was burning. I 
approached the bed, pushed back the filmy 
curtains, and beheld Juna.”’ 

He paused and pressed his hand over his 
eyes, and when he spoke again his voice 
was low. 

‘¢She was sleeping. Her long lashes lay 
upon her cheek, and—O God! I cannot speak 
of her as she lay that night! Look at that 
face, and fancy it in peaceful, childlike slum- 
ber!” 

He bowed his head, but it was only fora 
moment, and then lifting it he went on rap- 
idly :— 

‘*T counted her pulse and looked at her 
closely, but could discover no symptom of 
illness; and leaving a harmless powder, to 
satisfy the anxiety of her aunt, I left, prom- 
ising to call next day. I did so, early in the 
morning, and found the patient so weak and 
exhausted that I was astonished. I exam- 
ined the case closely, but could discover no- 
cause for the prostration, her aunt assuring 
me that she had been perfectly well the day 
before. I was puzzled, and prescribing a. 
gentle tonic, I left her. But why dwell on 
this? I attended her daily, and nearly three 
months elapsed from the night I first saw 
her sleeping till she was restored to health. 
During this time I had seen her beauty grow 
brighter each day, drank in the soft lisping 
tones of her voice, and read the childlike 
purity of her heart. 

** Youth will be youth. You can guess the 
result—I loved her! 1, the poor, hard-work- 
ing doctor, loved her, the petted child of 
pride and wealth, with all the strength of 
my strong heart. I never knew how the 
knowledge first came tome. I was neither 
elated or distracted by it, as I suppose I 
should have been, but looked it firmly and 
calmly in the face, and resolved to bear it 
like aman. I felt my love was hopeless, or, 
rather, I did not feel at all on that subject. 
In all our intercourse Juna had acted with 
the frank confidence of a child; treating me 
with undisguised affection, and yielding im- 
plicit obedience to my slightest command; 
but never by word or look showing that her 
woman’s heart had been awakened. And 
even had she done so, I could not have been 
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so base as to betray the confidence of her 
friends, and win their darling from them to 
share my hard lot. No; I had been foolish 
and mad, and I must pay the price of my 
folly. I resolved to leave the place, and 
with hard work in new scenes try to bury 
the past. I did not give myself time to re- 
flect or repent, but at once made arrange- 
ments for my departure. In vain friends 
expostulated, upbraided and prayed; I was 
obdurate. Three days after my resolution, 
everything was settled, and I mounted my 
horse to pay my farewell visit to the Hall. 
The sun was just setting when I reached it. 
It was June. The doors and windows stood 
open, and Senora Plaza was sitting on the 
piazza. She welcomed me warmly, and ex- 
pressed real sorrow when I told her my in- 
tentions. 

‘** Indeed, doctor,’ said she, ‘you must 
not go; we cannot spare you. What will 


poor Juna do? she will be quite heart- 
broken.’ 

‘*T laughed and thanked her for her flat- 
tering regret, added that I had no fear but 
Juna would soon be consoled, and then asked 
if 1 should have the pleasure of seeing her 


to say good-by. She replied:— 

“*¢ Certainly; she would never forgive me 
if I let you go without it. You will find her 
somewhere in the garden.’ 

“The garden was well known to me, and 
in a few moments I was by Juna’s side. 
How lovely she was that evening, sur- 
rounded by flowers that paled beside her! I 
stood talking with her some time, wishing, 
but not having the courage to say the words 
1 had to say. The sun sank lower, and the 
dew began to fall, and at last with a con- 
tempt for my weakness I said:— 

“*¢T must take you to the house now, for 
it is getting damp, and it would never do to 
let you commit an indiscretion during my 
last visit! ’ 

‘*She looked at me in surprise. 

Your last visit, doctor? Don’t you 
come to see me when I’m well? I’ll get 
sick again.’ 

‘*Her dark eyes were full upon me. I 
tried to smile; it was a pitiable attempt, and 
I said hurriedly :— 

***T am only too happy to see you any 
time, senorita, but I can do so no more; Iam 
going away from here. I have come to bid 
you good-by.’ 

‘Her eyes never moved from my face, 
and the color slowly faded from her cheek 
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and lips, till she was ghostly white; I seized 
her hand in terror, crying:— 

‘**Juna, are you ill? speak!’ But she 
said no word, only stared at me with great 
beseeching eyes, till suddenly burying her 
face in her hands she burst into tears. Vain 
were duty, reason and everything else, be- 
fore those tears. In an instant I held her 
in my arms, and was pouring wild words of 
love into her ears, and promising never to 
leave her; and then she nestled close to me 
and smiled through her tears. At last she 
grew calm, and I took her to the house, and 
then went away to my own home to reflect 
upon what I had done, and what I should 
do. The last was easily decided. Honor 
pointed to but one course—I must go to her 
father at once and ask him for his daughter. 
I dared not think of the reception the 
haughty Spaniard would give me, but my 
duty to Juna demanded that I should do it. 
I called on him the next day, and judge my 
joy and amazement when he listened to me 
courteously, and gave me his consent and 
blessing. 

‘*The summer passed. Her father wished 
an early wedding day, and it was fixed for 
the first part of October. Of course my in- 
tentiun of leaving the place was abandoned. 
My practice increased; friends congratulated 
me, and Juna smiled and loved me. Earth— 
never held a happier mortal. 

‘“*We were married. The wedding was 
very quiet, and we started at once on our 
tour. A week of traveling passed, and 
then we stopped for a few days’ rest in a 
little mountain village, whose beauty had 
attracted us. The second day after our ar- 
rival, I observed that Juna did not appear 
well. She was flushed and feverish, and 
inclined to sleep a great deal. She spent 
most of the day on a lounge, but attributing 
the cause to fatigue, I was not at all alarmed, 
and merely kept cooling lotions on her head, 
and watched her closely. Towards night the 
fever subsided, but she grew still more 
sleepy, and she yielded passively to my 
suggestion to retire. I assisted her to our 
rooms. She was so sleepy that I was 
obliged to undress her like a child, and the 
moment her head touched the pillow she 
sank into a deep slumber. I watched her 
till nearly midnight; and then as all symp- 
toms of fever were gone and her breathing 
was soft and regular, I also retired. I must 
have slept about an hour, when I was awak- 
ened by a rustling sound at the bedside 
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My first thought was of Juna. I put my 
hand on her pillow. It was empty. I 
sprang up. I had left the lamp burning 
dimly, and by it I saw a white figure coming 
towards me. I put out my hand and called 
Juna! and then something soft but strong 
clutched my throat, and I felt a sharp burn- 
ing pain across my breast. 

‘“‘T am a strong man, and it was but the 
work of a second to wrench myself free and 
turn up the lamp. O God! what a sight met 
my eyes! In the middle of the room, with 
her long black hair streaming down her 
back, her eyes blazing like live coals, and 
her nightdress smeared with blood, which 
dripped from a razor she held in her hand, 
stood Juna! I gazed in dumb horror a mo- 
ment, and then like a thunderbolt the fear- 
ful truth burst upon me. My wife was 
mad! I staggered back, and as though roused 
by the movement, she brandished the razor 
above her head, and sprang towards me with 
the yell of a tigress. Love of life is strong. 


I made an effort to seize her, and caught 
her arm as it descended. What happened 
after this I have no remembrance of; but 
there must have been a fearful struggle, for 
when the alarmed people burst open the 


door they found me lying on the floor, with 
my wife crouched upon my breast, laughing 
and gibbering, and smearing my face with 
the blood that was flowing from my wounds. 
Oh, my God! my God!’ burst out the doctor 
at this point, and dashing his head on the 
table, he wept as only a man can weep. I 
gazed at him with bated breath. I dared 
not speak for what could I say that would 
reach an agony like his? Five minutes of 
awful silence passed, and then he raised his 
head and said calmly :— 

“The rest is soon told. My wife was 
taken from me and secured. They carried 
me to my bed, where I lay for weeks raving 
in delirium, from which I awakened to 
learn the ghastly truth that my wife was a 
hopeless maniac! Her gray-haired father, 
on his knees, told me all. Her mother had 
died insane when her child was but few 
months old, not from accidental causes, but 
a tendency inherited with her blood. The 
infant had been watched with the closest 
scrutiny, her life made as bright and happy 
as love could make it, and every care taken 
to smother any lurking germ that might be 
in her brain. She passed the days of her 
childhood safely, and all fears were hushed 
to rest, till the evening of my first call, when 
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the demon had made a struggle to assert his 
empire. He was beaten back that time, but 
not conquered; and from that hour her 
father saw the sword, held by a single hair, 
hung over his child’s head. Then came her 
love for me. His haughty spirit rebelled 
against giving his child to the obscure 
doctor, but he dared not oppose her; his love 
was stronger than pride. He hoped the 
heart might heal the brain. He gave his 
consent, and let me go on in happy igno- 
rance of the frightful fiend that was grinning 
at me. 

‘*The tears rolled down the old man’s 
face as he told me this, and begged me not 
to curse him. Curse him! for what? Be- 
cause he could not make the few drops of . 
bliss that he had given me swell into an 
everlasting draught! Had I known all, I 
would have loved her; and I blessed him 
that the short rapture I had lived was with- 
out a cloud. Poor old man! he did not 
stagger long beneath the cross. Two months 
later, and he slept beneath the sod.”’ 

Again the doctor stopped, and in a low 
voice I said, almost involuntarily :— 

* And Juna?” 

And he replied, ‘** Lives now in the asy- 
lum of M—.” 

At this moment the first red light of dawn 
fell into the room. It played across the 
pictu:e’s face, making it seem to smile; and 
then it fell upon the doctor, and called him 
back tothe present. He started up and said: 
**T have kept you up all night, Wilders. 
Forgive me, if your head aches; but God 
only knows the good it has done me.”’ 

He held out out his hand, and I grasped it 
tightly for a moment, and then, without a 
word, he unfastened the door and led the 
way out. I found Mrs. Brown busy with 
her early breakfast when I reached home. 

I left the village soon after, and several 
years elapsed before I visited it again; and 
then, when I went to the well-remembered 
little office, I found it occupied by a stran- 
ger, who, in reply to my inquiry for my old 
friend, said:— 

‘*Oh, he’s dead. Died soon after his wife. 
It came out he hada wife. Her body was 
sent here. They are both buried out in the 
churchyard yonder. Queer man, they say; 
didn’t know him much.” And he turned 
to wait on a customer. I walked away to 
the churchyard, where I found two green 
mounds, marked by a single slab which bore 
the words, ‘‘ United in Death.” 


AUGUS RIVER was one flood of crim- 
son, orange, and saffron light, from the 
rich sunset clouds that hung aboveit. Here 
and there a light canoe, paddled by an In- 
dian, floated down, keeping quite near the 
shore; while one or two more imposing craft 
stood off and on, with stately air, as if con- 
scious of its superiority to the birchen cra- 
dle-like plaything. 

Robert Campbell, a young man who had 
direction of the new iron-works that had just 
been erected in the little village that bord- 
ered the Saugus, was standing upon the 
bank of the river, in a very thoughtful mood. 
He had expected to find some one here, and 
the disappointment seemed to weigh heavily 
on his usually buoyant spirits. It was in 
the early settlement of New England, about 
the year 1658. Not many months before, an 
emigrant family, named Scott, had taken a 
small frame house near the riverside; and 
their daughter Kate had made a strong im- 
pression von the heart of young Campbell. 
This evening she was to meet him by the 
riverside, as usual; and for the first time 
since their brief courtship she was late. 
While awaiting her he saw a small vessel, 
in which were four men, going up the river. 
At acertain point, opposite a piece of woods, 
they landed, and he saw them disappear 
amongthetrees. He waited for their return, 
intending to watch their movements still 
further; but at that moment a face and form 
that had latterly filled all his thoughts came 
down the sloping bank, and as their owner 
skipped lightly from rock to rock he forgot 
all but the pleasure of meeting her. When, 
at length, he turned to look for the strangers, 
they had moved a little further up the river, 
as if exploring the landing-places. 

The next morning, Robert Campbell took 
his way to the iron-works by the same route 
that he had pursued the night before. The 
calm surface of the river lay unbroken by a 
single oar, and no trace of the strangers 
appeared. 

**T almost wish that Kate had not come so 
soon by a few minutes last night;” then, 
taxing himself with treason to his love, for 
mere curiosity’s sake, he said, ‘dear girl! 
I am glad she did not hear that. But where 
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could those men go to, and what could they 
want in the woods at thisseason? Nothing 
there now but wintergreen berries, and they 
would not take so much pains for those.” 

When he got to the iron-works, the man 
who had kindled the fires in the rude fur- 
naces presented him with a paper, on which 
were written the iollowing words:— 

‘* If a quantity of articles of iron manu- 
facture—say shackles, hatchets, axes, and 
handcuffs—be placed on the top of a large 
stump in that part of the woods opposite the 
first bend in the river, nearest the iron-works, 
the value will be left in the same piace on 
the following morning. Trust feariessly to 
obtaining any reasonable price that may be 
set upon them.” 

Such a demand excited Robert’s curiosity 
more than ever. He could not help con- 
necting this request with the strange men 
whom he had seen; and, full of the subject, 
he went to consult Mr. Scott and several 
others upon the propriety of furnishing such 
things to strangers. One and all advised 
depositing a part of the articles required, 
and setting a watch to ascertain whither the 
receivers went, after finding them. 

Four of the smartest young men in the 
settlement agreed to watch, with Robert 
Campbell at their head. They armed them- 
selves, and were stationed each behind a 
tree that overlooked the old stump. Not an 
eye among them was closed; not a sound of 
the forest branches rattling in the wintry air 
escaped them; yet when the day dawned, 
and their strained and blood-shotten eyes 
descried the stump, every hatchet and chain 
had disappeared, and in their stead a pile of 
silver remained. 

Vexed at being so outwitted, they decided 
to have others watch the following night, as 
Campbell had informed the strangers that 
he would furnish the remainder of the arti- 
cles wanted as soon as he could procure 
them. He had penciled this upon the bill 
accompanying the hatchet. 

-Four nights in succession the watch was 
kept, until the iron was all furnished, and 
still no trace of any one had been seen or 
heard. The silver had been duly deposited, 
but not a shadow of those who paid it had 
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yet been discovered. The simple-minded 
inhabitant thought that the fiend of darkness 
himself was in it, and proposed that some 
one of more courage than the rest should 
mount a tree, and, by the help of lanterns, 
read the Bible aloud, until he was exorcised. 
But, as no more was seen or heard of the 
strangers, curiosity seemed to subside, and 
the affair was forgotten. 

The cold New England winter had given 
place to warmer skies, and the bright sum- 
mer came in such rare beauty that even the 
rude settlement assumed an aspect of loveli- 
ness that would have charmed a painter into 
enthusiasm. The clearing had been ex- 
tended; and mighty trees, which had been 
the pride of the forest, now lay, ingnomini- 
ously hacked into firewood, around the rough 
dwellings. Broad meadows laughed in the 
sunlight thus let into the open spaces, and 
cornfields were waving their tasselled tops 
in the breeze. Every dwelling showed a 
patch of growing garden-herbs, and in some 
of the spots thus cultivated the old-fashioned 
flower-beds were conspicuous with daffodil 
and hollyhock, sweet-williams and southern- 
wood. Lavender, balm, and sage, per- 
fumed the air; and in Kate Scott’s little 
garden a few choice rose-bushes, which she 
had been thoughtful enough to bring with 
her over the sea, were shedding the last of 
their crimson leaves, to give place to the 
simple beauty of the wild rose, and the pale, 
delicate blossoms of the Indian pink. Not 
a garden in the settlement equalled hers; 
and no wonder, for Robert Campbell’s ad- 
joined it, and every hour he could spare 
from his own was spent in perfecting Kate’s. 
They were soon to be married; and Robert 
took advantage of a season of dullness of 
work to beautify his little dwelling by all the 
means in his power. A thousand ingenious 
little contrivances, which could be readily 
made of iron, and for which he and Kate 
originated the designs, were manufactured 
at his works, both for ornament and conven- 
ience; and as the wedding-day approached, 
the lovers Were not often separated at the 
twilight hour. 

Long walks, extending far into the woods, 
or even down to the solitary beach, were 
kept for special afternoons of leisure; but in 
their twilight rambles they were apt to keep 
closer home. In one of the former, they 
wandered towards a valley that on two sides 
was enclosed by high rocks and hills, and on 
the other by huge pines, hemlocks, and 


cedars, through which, even at noonday, the 
sun could not penetrate. From one of these 
rocks, where they stood, the lovers could 
dimly see the figures of four men, apparently 
forming a hut by bending the branches of 
trees so as to meet overhead. They stood 
some time silently watching them, and hid- 
den by a hemlock tree that grew out of the 
fissure of the rock on which they stood, and 
saw them diligently interweaving the 
branches of their leafy hut, and carefully 
filling the interstices with moist earth. 

‘* A damp abode, iudeed,”’ said Kate shud- 
dering, as they piled in the wet mud. ‘‘ How 
can it ever dry ?”’ 

‘* Hush, dear!’ said Robert; ‘‘ those are 
the very men, I am confident, who came in 
the boat last winter, and landed on the shore 
near here. I should judge this glen to be 
exactly opposite where they entered.” 

‘“*O Robert, can it be for any good pur- 
pose that they burrow away here, away from 
all others, and apparently with no chance of 
getting a living, in such a place as this?” 

‘* Perhaps,’”’ answered Robert, in a mus- 
ing dreamy way, ‘‘it is really true what the 
two sailors from Salem conjectured when I 
related the circumstances of their landing 
last winter; at least, it may be. They said 
at once that they must be pirates; and I 
could see them shiver and turn pale, for a 
moment, when I told them what articles I 
had supplied them with. ‘ You and I, Ben, 
may get on a pair of those bracelets that 
Campbell sold them chaps, if we go toseain 
the Arbella,’ said they.” 

**Oh, I hope net, [ trust not!” exclaimed 
Kate, so passionately that one of the men in 
the valley looked upward at the sound. He 
evidently saw no one, for he resumed his 
work again, probably thinking that the noise 
was made by some wild bird or animal. 

Robert hastened her away. ‘ Kate,’’ said 
he, after they had descended the rock and 
drew towards the clearing, “never come 
further this way than we now are. I would 
not have you meet one of those men for the 
world. I would give anything that they had 
never come here. Promise me that when I 
am away from the house you will not walk 
beyond the edge of the wood, and that you 
will never remain alove in the house after 
nightfall.” 

She was inclined to laugh at his fears; but 


he looked so serious, that she readily prom- 


ised. The next week they were married, 
and the cares of her new situation as mistress 
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of a house effectually banished the remem- 
brance of the men and their strange home. 
Once, indeed, she was startled by the ap- 
pearance of a man at the door, who brought 
a bottle encased in basket-work of a curious 
foreign-looking shape, and who asked to buy 
milk and butter. She was afraid to deny 
him; and, taking the basket, she went as if 
to get what he wanted, but in fact to speak 
to her two brothers to be on the watch for 
her strange guest. She then filled the bot- 
tle hastily, and brought it to the man, who 
took out a handful of silver, to pay her. 

.** We never sell milk,’’ said Kate. ‘* You 
are welcome to this, sir.”’ 

‘Indeed, no, young lady. I insist on 
your receiving pay;’”? and when she still 
refused, he laid a Spanish dollar upon her 
little work-table, and departed toward the 
wood. 

Robert was much disturbed when he 
found that the man—whom he was certain 
was one of those he had seen—had found 
the way to his abode. He was almost de- 
termined to build a new home close to the 
iron-works, aud would have done so had it 
not been for the fact of removing Kate from 
the neighborhood of her mother. He, how- 
ever, lost no time in connecting the two 
houses—his own and Mrs. Scott’s—by a 
narrow shed, through which they could pass 
without going out of doors. 

One morning, Robert ran hastily home to 
tell Kate that three ships were seen in the 
bay, which were supposed to be king’s 
cruisers. ‘*Come with me,” he said, ‘“‘ and 
we will go to the top of the rock where we 
have been so often, and perhaps we may 
find out what they are here for.” 

For an hour they watched the ships as 
they neared the land. A party of men came 
off in boats to the shore, landed, and were 
soon last to sight in the depths of the wood. 
Robert leaned forward, and caught a glimpse 
of the ‘‘ Pirate’s Glen.”? All there was quiet, 
when, just as he was about to withdraw his 
observation, the leafy screen was drawn 
aside that concealed the hut, and, one after 
another, armed men passed through the 
thicket, and surrounded the fantastic dwell- 
ing. From this they soon issued with three 
prisoners, and ere long, after little search, it 
would seem, they departed to their boats, 
and were again on board the ships. 

‘* One must have been absent,”’ said Kate. 

** Absent or dead,’”’ returned her husband. 
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Kate looked down, shuddering to think 
that human beings should live or die in those 
profound depths. -They had no time to prove 
their conjectures, for Robert had outstayed 
his time from work; but as they descended 
aad approached the clearing, every one they 
met was full of the news of the vessels hay- 
iug arrived; but no one knew how it had 
terminated or for what purpose they had 
come. Subsequently, it came to Robert’s 


‘knowledge that alone man, who passed by 


the name of Thomas Veal, was living in a 
cave about two miles north of the ‘ Pirate’s 
Glen.” This, then, was unquestionably the 
fourth man; for it was found that the hut in 
the valley was utterly demolished, and no 
traces left of the former residents. 

One day, in sultry August weather, Robert 
returned home pale and languid. Kate, who 
had also felt ill through the day, was terri- 
fied at his looks, and besought him to lie 
down. 

‘* No, I cannot bear to be in-doors; let us 
go into the garden.’? And there, beneath 
the shade of a tree, the two lounged listiessly 
the entire afternoon, absolutely panting with 
the close, stifling air. Towards sunset the 
closeness increased, and a low, rumbling 
sound, like distant thunder, was faintly 
heard. 

Robert started to his feet a few moments 
after, drawing his wife away from the tree, 
and declaring that the ground shook beneath 
them. Before they could reach the hut, a 
violent shock threw them both to the ground. 

‘Lord save us!”’ said the voice of Kate’s 
father, as he issued from his own dwelling; 
‘it is an earthquake!’ And the good old 
man sank on his knees beside his children, 
and prayed that ‘‘ this cup might pass away. 
Yet not my will, O Father,” he added, with 
touching pathos, *‘ not my will, but Thine.” 


They who penetrated, a few months after- 
ward, to the deep ravine, in which was the 
cave, found that the very top of the rock 
above it had been dislodged, probably by the 
earthquake, and had fallen directly against 
the mouth of the cavern, completely barring 


the entrance. Whoever was the lonely in- 
mate of that lonely abode must have met a 
fearful death in its solitude. 

Henceforth the place was called the ‘“ Pi- 
rate’s Dungeon,” and many and ineffectual 
have been the efforts made to discover the 
treasure supposed to be concealed there. 
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HE carriage that is taking my wife and 
daughters to this terrible wedding 
which has been, in anticipation, such a load 
on my mind for the last six months, has just 
rattled down the street, and in the interval 
of uninterrupted hours which their depar- 
ture gives to me, I am tempted to write 
down the main points of what has been the 
most mysterious and disturbing experience 
that has ever befallen me. All the more 
disturbing that while I cannot bring myself 
to believe that I have been the victim of a 
mental delusion, I have not been, at least 
for a long time past, ina position to take an- 
other person into my confidence. The risk 
has appeared to me to be too great, hence I 
have let matters drift as they would, until 
to-night the opportunity of useful interven- 
tion on my part has been wholly taken 
away. 

On the night of the 18th of last Novem- 
ber L suddenly found myself wide awake 
and bolt upright in bed, with the conviction 
that I had been on the point of preventing 
some terrible tragedy. I was also conscious 
that [ had said something before waking, an 
impression which was confirmed by my wife, 
who aroused from her sleep, anxiously in- 
quired whether anything had happened that 
had caused me to call out. But, although | 
was in a State of great nervous excitement, 
with heart beating violently and a tremor all 
over the body, I could not recall the least 
trace of the dream that had produced these 
altogether unusual physical effects. It was 
a stormy night, and, after a minute or two, 
on consulting my watch by the hght of the 
street lamp, which shone in through the 
window near my bed, I found it was just 
2 A.M. From that time until daybreak I 
could not get to sleep, for, do what I would, 
my wind continually reverted to the indefin- 
able something which had thrown me into 
this condition of mental agitation. The 
dream, vision, or whatever it may have been, 
seemed constantly on the verge of unfolding 
itself, if the least clew were offered; but the 
conscious action of my mind would not sup- 
ply this deficiency, and I dressed, had my 
breakfast and went down town to my office, 
thoroughly fatigued in mind and body, and 
yet all the time under the weight of a con- 
viction that my condition was due to causes 


which it was of the utmost importance that 
I should clearly comprehend. 

My partner, Jones, who is by the way my 
brother-in-law, for his deceased wife was my 
wife’s sister, did not come down to the office 
at his usual hour; indeed, it was after twelve 
o’clock when he came in. I saw by his 
manner that something out of the ordinary 
had happened to him, which was accounted 
for when he told me that Mrs. Clark, the 
aunt of young Baxter, the fiancee of his 
daughter Edith, had died suddenly during 
the previous night. I had and have an un- 
usually warm interest in the welfare of my 
niece, Edith Jones. When she lost her 
mother she was but four vears of age, and 
for a variety of reasons it was thought ex- 
pedient that she should come and live with 
us, and as she passed ten years of her life 
under my roof, and was as one of the family, 
going in and out with my girls, [ have come 
to look upon her more as a daughter than as 
a niece, a degree of affection which I am 
sure she on her side fully shares. It was, 
therefore, with the interest almost of a par- 
ent that I watched the development of her 
one love affair, which ended in her engage- 
ment to Edward Baxter. The latter is a 
young man of good address, appearance and 
reputation, and at the time he formed these 
relations with Edith was a clerk in a dry- 
goods commission house, earning a small 
salary, with no very startling prospects of 
rapidadvancement. The engagement, when 
made, about nine months ago, looked as 
though it might be prolonged throuzh sev- 
eral years. For, although Jones has laid 
aside, as his share in the profits of our leath- 
er business, quite a snug little fortune, and 
although Edith is his only child, he has al- 
ways been a staunch believerin the American 
notion that a man, before he takes a wife, 
should have the means of supporting her 
without assistance from his father-in-law, 
even though their mode of life during their 
early married years should be simple in the 
extreme. Then, too, Edith was young—she 
was nineteen last month—and there was no 
need of hurrying matters. 

But Baxter, at the time of his engagement 
to Edith, had a second possible string to his 
financial bow in the shape of his widowed 
aunt, Mrs. Jane Clark, whose eccentric but 
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penurious habits had been town talk for 
years past. Baxter was the only one of her 
relatives whom she seemed to care anything 
for, but to my thinking she could hardly 
have been said to have lavished her affection 
upon him. He lived, it is true, at her house; 
but, although it has since been shown that 
she possessed a very much larger property 
than any one had supposed, wealthy as all 
knew her to be, she made Baxter pay his 
weekly board bill with the regularity of a 
professional landlady; and, although his 
business prospects might have been greatly 
improved if he could have had, a year ago, 
when the firm of Tibbetts, Wilson & Co.— 
the house he was with—reorganized, some 
$20,000 to put into the concern, I know, be- 
cause he told me, that the request which 
he made to his aunt for this assistance was 
peremptorily refused. However, the inti- 
mation was given that, if he continued to 
live with her and accommodate himself to 
her whims, he would be well remembered in 
her will. 

After the engagement,—indeed, before 
that event, and while the engagement was, 
so to speak, in the air—I had taken advan- 
tage of my semi-parental relations with Edith 
to discuss the position of affairs with Jones, 
pointing out that not only might the old lady 
continue to live for a score of years to come, 
in which event a marriage on the basis of 
future prospects would be impossible, for 
Edith could never be happy as a member of 
the Clark household; but that I failed to see 
any marked difference between depending 
upon a father-in-law and depending upon 
the testamentary bounty of an aunt for fu- 
ture support. However, Jones did not alto- 
gether agree with me, and, besides, a man 
thas to make some mental concessions to the 
strongly defined wishes of an only child. 

But to get back from this digression, at 
the time referred to Jones told me that Bax- 
ter had come to his house in the morning 
with the information that his aunt had died 
during the previous night, so quietly and 
suddenly that the fact was only discovered 
when the servant went to her room to in- 
quire what she would have for breakfast; for 
it seemed that the poor woman had been 
eonfined to her bed for three or four days by 
some apparently mild form of sickness. I 
remember that we spoke of the probable ef- 
fect of her death npon the future prospects 
of Baxter, and that I—naturally outspoken 
in my manner, and having little acquain- 
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tance and less respect for the deceased— 
congratulated my partner on the happy out- 
look of his daughter’s matrimonial venture. 
I refer to this as a means of proving to my- 
self that up to that time my feelings were 
altogether favorable to the marriage of my 
niece with Baxter, and that the intense 
hostility, amounting almost to horror, with 
which I now consider that union, could not 
—as I have sometimes attempted to persuade 
myself—have been the result of a previous 
dislike of the latter. 

Jones and I have been for years accus- 
tomed to walk up town together after office 
hours, and on the afternoon in question we 
started a little earlier that usual because my 
partner said that he had volunteered to take 
upon himself certain duties connected with 
the funeral which would compel him to stop 
for a few moments on the way home. It 
was a raw, damp evening, and when we 
came to the house, on a side street, where 
the dead woman who had lived during the 
greater part of her life, I thought it advisable, 
rather than wait outside in the cold, to ac- 
cept his invitation to enter the house. Why 


I did not remain below in the drawing-room, 


or, rather, what it was that took me up-stairs 
—where I wish from the bottom of my soul 
I had never goue—I cannot remember. 
Jones wanted my assistance for some pur- 
pose, and I went to give it to him; but the 
nervous shock I received a moment later 
drove all recollection of immediate antece- 
dent circumstances out of my mind. For 
just as I stepped into the room where the 
dead woman lay upon her bed, a little French 
clock on the wall struck the hour of five in 
singularly sharp and vibrant tones. By a 
direct association of ideas it was as if it had 
been the signal for the rising of the curtain 
that had covered the mental picture of my 
dreaming hours, the picture which I had en- 
deavored all day to recall. 

In an instant the whole scene was before 
me as vividly as if it were again being enacted. 
There was the room with the bed, the car- 
pet, the chairs, the table, the writing desk 
precisely as I had seen it in my sleep the 
night before. There were the portraits in 
their tarnished frames on the walls, and 
even the old-fashioned ‘‘ comforter,” that 
still hung over the foot of the bed, had the 
curious checked pattern which I distinctly 
remembered. At the time, the vividness of © 
this recognition was too intense and over- 
powering to permit me to analyze my past 
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impression; but having once captured the 
elusive vision I have experienced no diffi- 
culty in recalling it to mind. 

I have a distinct remembrance that on that 
night of the 18th of November, I was pres- 
ent in and outside of that house. I say in 
and outside for the reason that in my case 
the ordinary conditions of space seemed to 
have been abolished, or to express the same 
idea in other words, that I was for the time 
a pervading presence; for while I seemed to 
be so completely in the room where this 
woman ended her life that 1 had a distinct 
mental impression of everything in it, and 
was so close to the two living persons that 
were then there that I was almost between 
them, or, rather, face to face with both of 
them; yet at the same time I had an equally 
clear perception of the external appearance 
of the house, of dim lights shining through 
the curtained windows on the second and 
third floors, and also through the transom 
over the front door, enabling me to read the 
street number—319—a number which in 
this connection I had never before known. 

What I saw, or rather, what I seemed to 
see, on this occasion, must be briefly told, 
for the critical point is one which I cannot 
even now recall without a shiver of horror. 
There were in vision, at least, Mrs. Clark 
and her nephew, Baxter. He had appar- 
en ly been called down from his bedroom on 
the floor above to give some assistance to his 
sick aunt; but when I was mentally projected 
into the scene, the service, whatever it 
was, must have been performed. He was 
sitting near her bed, talking with her, and 
the manner and language of each indicated 
that they were both very much excited and 
thoroughly angry. It is needless to repeat 
the vituperations in which both indulged, 
though I have the whole discussion so 
strongly imprinted on my mind that I could 
reproduce it word for word with far greater 
ease and certainty than much shorter matter 
that I have laboriously attempted to commit 
to memory. The two concluding remarks 
were to the point, and while they were ut- 
tered the little French clock on the wall 
struck two in its sharp tone. 


The sick woman raised herself from her ~ 


pillow and said in a harsh voice: ‘* To-mor- 
row, Edward Baxter, I shall make a new 
will, which will settle your case at once and 
forever.” 

To which the young man replied: ‘“* You 
shall never live to see to-morrow!” And 


with that he rose from his seat and in an in- 
stant had one hand on the woman’s mouth, 
while his other hand, inclosed in a fold of 
the blanket, was fixed with deadly compres- 
sion on her throat. 1 can see, rising up 
clearly before me as I write, those two faces ° 
—hers filled with ghastly horror and despair, 
and his marked by strong lines of murderous 
determination. 

It was but an instant, for I seemed to 
realize that the time had come for me to act, 
and it was this impulse which drove the 
vision from me; but at the moment I was 
conscious that the cast of Baxter’s face had 
in it a brutal force that I had never noticed 
before, a realization which came vividly 
back to my mind when only a few weeks 
ago I saw him attempting to urge forward a 
balking horse he was driving in the park. 

All this recovered mental image came 
upon me with a sudden rush as the clock 
struck on my entrance into the dead wom- 
an’s bedroom. Instinctively I looked at my 
watch, and found that it lacked two minutes 
of five, a difference that would just about 
correspond with my record of events during 
the previous night. My first sensation was 
one of relief at the apparent solution of an 
elusive problem; but the second, which in- 
stantly followed, was one of consternation, 
as the realization came in on me of the 
terrible conditions by which I was sur- 
rounded. 1 felt my physical strength desert 
me, and but for a grasp that I made on the 
fuotboard of the bed I should have fallen to 
the floor. 

Jones, Baxter and the other living occu- 
pants of the room were so preeccupied with 
what they were doing that they did not noiice 
my disturbed state of body and mind, which 
must for the moment have driven the blood 
from my face. The impulse was upon me to 
then and there proclaim the murder and 
name the murderer; but, fortunately, or, as 
it has sometimes seemed to me since, unfor- 
tunately, I recovered my self-possession, and, 
without saying a word, turned, went down- 
stairs, out of the house, and, hailing a pass- 
ing carriage, was driven to my home. 

1 passed that evening in a state of extreme 
mental depression, which only increased in 
intensity as I realized the strange situation 
in which I was placed and the obstacles in 
the way of making known my fears if not 
my convictions, to those whose future wel- 
fare might be influenced by them. It oc- 
curred to me that the first thing to do was to 
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strengthen my position. Mrs. Clark must 
have had a physician, who must have been 
called upon to make an official report as to 
the cause of her death. If he were seen he 
‘might be able to throw some light on the 
subject, and so the next day, having offered 
some excuse for my abrupt departure of the 
night before, I inquired in a casual way of 
Jones who the doctor was that had attended 
her. He was a physician whom I knew only 
by reputation, and I then had to put my 
wits to work to discover some indirect means 
of interrogating him. To merely call and 
demand point blank the cause of his late 
patient’s death, if it did not imply some 
doubt of his professional skill might raise 
the question, if it came to the ears of Baxter 
—as it probably would—and to those of 
Edith—as in all likelihood it might—what 
object 1 had in prying into the matter. At 
last a plan occurred to me. My youngest 


daughter’s health was not as good as I 
wished it might be, and I sent a note that 
afternoon to Dr. Foster, asking him if he 
would be so kind as to drop in at my house 
in the evening to give me his opinion as to 
her physical condition. 


He arrived shortly 
after dinner, and when he had made his ex- 
amination and report, which latter I am 
pleased to say was of a highly favorable 
character, I led the conversation along to 
the recent death of Mrs. Clark, and asked 
him what he had considered to be the cause 
of this mishap. 

“Oh,” he said, ‘“‘it is simple enough. It 
was a congestion of the lungs. The old lady 
took a severe cold about a week ago, which 
resulted in what appeared to be a mild 
type of lung fever. In reality she was sicker 
than outward symptons would lead one to 
suppose. At her time of life this is not in- 
frequently the case. Her death was sudden, 
but from the diagnosis I had made a day or 
two before the cause of it was easily deter- 
mined.”’ 

I had it on my lips to ask: ‘* Did you not 
notice anything peculiar about her throat? 
Anything that would indicate that it had 
been violently compressed?’”’ But a pru- 
dent regard for my own reputation made me 
check the words, and after a few brief com- 
monplaces he bowed himself out. 

So this plan had come to naught, and I 


~ «felt no more assured in my own mind than I 


did before. Then another idea suggested 
itself. In all probability Mrs. Clark had 
left relatives, who would, if my vision were 
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true, be deprived of what they might con- 
sider their rightful share in her estate. 
Now, if an anonymous letter were sent to the 
police headquarters intimating there was 
some reason of suspecting foul play in her 
taking off, it would naturally be attributed 
to some of these dissatisfied ones; but it 
would probably lead to an oflicial investiga- 
tion, which would bring out the facts in the 
case. This was a method of procedure which 
I heartily detested; but, on the other hand, 
I reasoned, should I ever forgive myself for 
not resorting to it, if it should by any means 
come to light later on that my niece—almost 
my daughter—had married a brutal mur- 
derer? It involved a lowering of self-re- 
spect, but the occasion seemed to warrant 
the sacritice. 

Acting under this impulse I wrote that 
night and mailed early the next morning, a 
letter to the police authorities, setting forth 
in a vague way a belief that the late Mrs. 
Clark had come to her death by strangula- 
tion at the hands of some unknown person, 
and having thus relieved myself from the 
burden which fate had imposed upon me, 
quietly awaited the results. The funeral of 
the poor woman was to be on the following 
day, so that there would not be much delay. 

My calculation in one respect was emi- 
nently exact. My note was attributed to 
those whom I imagined would have to bear 
the brunt of the odium; but in other particu- 
lars it was a conspicuous failure. Such in- 
formation as I obtained of the police investi- 
gation came from Jones, who was naturally 
intensely indignant, and on that account was 
not, perhaps, capable of making an unbiased 
statement. The note was, it seems, duly 
received, and sufficient importance was at- 
tached to it to send the same afternoon @ 
number of policemen and medical men to 
the house of the deceased for the purpose of 
making an examination. Dr. Foster was 
sent for, and assuming the accuracy of the 
excited Jones’ assertions, the doctor, Baxter 
and the two servants were subjected to an 
inquisitorial investigation, while the body of 
the dead woman was closely examined to 
see if there were any traces of violent treat- 
ment. The result was evidently satisfactory, 
for the officials begged to be excused for 
their intrusion, which was wholly in the line 
of duty, and retired, leaving the conviction 
on the mind of Jones, which was doubtless 
shared by the doctor—though I cannot bring 
myself to believe by Baxter—that the whole 
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affair was a gross and unpardonable out- 
rage. 

I confess that the conclusion of this effort 
on my part to get at the truth of the matter 
rather staggered my faith in the certitude of 
my vision. Indeed, I should have been 
tempted to laugh to myself at my own credu- 
lousness if it had not been for two circum- 
stances. After sending my anonymous note 
to the police, I remembered that I had failed 
to state that the right hand with which the 
murderer pressed the woman’s throat was 
covered with one or two folds of the blanket, 
consequently there might not be any outward 
marks of the compression. I did not dare 
to inquire of Jones how closely the official 
examination had been pushed on this point, 
fur the subject was one which he did not 
seem capable of discussing in acalm manner, 
and I was, perhaps, over-sensitive lest some- 
thing that I might say should arouse a sus- 
picion that would complicate matters still 
further. But I thought and still think that 
it was quite probable that the statement of 
the attendant physician was too much relied 
upon, and that the examination was merely 
a superficial one. The other circumstance 
was that when Mrs. Clark’s will was pro- 
duced, it was found that after making small 
bequests to her other relatives, she named 
Edward Baxter as her residuary legatee, a 
testamentary position which has since 
brought him into a property valued at not 
less than $600,000. Was not this a temp- 
tation sufficient to account for even murder- 
ous action on his part, as a means of prevent- 
ing a change ? 

I was convinced that my failures to dem- 
onstrate the accuracy of my dream were due 
to a want of personal insistence on a thor- 
ough examination. I am not of a morbid 
disposition—quite the contrary—but I admit 
that this conviction took, and, to quite a 
degree, still holds possession of me. But 
how could I do anything more? Certainly 
in no way in which I could screen my per- 
sonality. Ridiculous as it may seem, I was 
strongly tempted at this time to make a 
direct appeal to the regular legal authorities. 
They could have the body disintered, and, 
under such circumstances, would no doubt 
make a more exhaustive examination. But 
then, I thought, suppose that what I believed 
turned out to be true, what an unbearable 
position I should place myself in. I have a 
detestation of publicity; but, imagine a trial 
for murder, reported in full in the daily 
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newspapers, in which I—a reputable hide 
and leather dealer—would have to appear in 
the role of a supernatural being—a seer of 
visions and a dreamer of dreams! What 
sort of a reputation should I have with my 
business acquaintances after such a perform. 
ance? And then, too, suppose that I failed 
to convince the district attorney, or the grand 
jury, whichever it might be, of the necessity 
of making such a research. Naturally the 
police authorities would be appealed to, and 
they would reply that they had made an ex- 
amination; that the death was a natural one, 
and that all suppositions to the contrary were 
merely the fancies of some crack-brained 
idiot—a conclusion which I could not fail to 
see that the district attorney would likewise 
draw when I told him that my only reason 
for thinking that there had been a murder 
came from the evidence I had received in a 
dream. Clearly this course of procedure was 
barred against me, partly by my own act in 
only half informing the police, that fact also 
acting as an obstacle to the only other re- 
course that I could think of. 

This was to make a frank statement of the 
case to Jones, Edith and my family; to im- 
plore my niece not to run the risk of marry- 
ing a man who might be a murderer—at 
least, not until he had proven in an incontro- 
vertible manner that the charge was un- 
founded. If previous to this no doubt had 
been cast on the manner of Mrs. Clark’s 
death, I have that confidence in my influence 
with Jones, and in the affection that Edith 
has for me, to believe that my words would 
have had due weight with them. It would 
have been a most unpleasant ordeal, but in 
the end I think that I could either have 
broken off the engagement or—and that pos- 
sibility would have amounted to the same 
thing—have caused an examination to be 
made of Mrs. Clark’s body. But the police 
investigation had put both Jones and his 
daughter in a state of high indignation. 
They would immedia'ely recognize that I had 
been responsible for that proceeding, and 
this would at once cause them to discount 
what I had to say. When, with this mental 
bias, they heard me claim that my dream 
was much more likely to be true than the 
statements of Dr. Foster and the examining 
medical men, they would, I am sure, treat 
me as though I had fallen into my dotage. 

It was of no use. 1 should break up my ~ 
family and business relations, and in the end 
gain nothing. Indeed, I doubt whether my 


own wife and daughters would believe me, 
when my testimony concerning what I had 
not seen in my waking hours was thus 
brought into dispute. 

It was on these grounds that I gave the 
case up. I have not been able to bring my- 
self to believe that an uncontrolled imagina- 
tion has misled me. There have been, no 
doubt, remarkable coincidences; but there 
were altogether too many points of similarity 
in my experience to make the hypothesis of 
coineidence a reasonable one. But as the 
victim of circumstances over which I have 
been unable to exercise control, I have had 
no alternative but to let matters take their 
course in the way they would have followed 
if no mysterious knowledge of events had 
been given to me. 

With the change in his financial affairs, 
Baxter has launched out into the world as a 
man of means. As the future husband of 
my niece, who has never let a day pass that 
she has not visited my house, I have been 
compelled to see him with painful fre- 
quency. I think that he suspects that there 
is a certain chillness about my reception of 
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him; for do what I may, I cannot be abso- 
lutely indifferent; and although he has not 
put himself out to win my regard—for which 
lam profoundly thankful—he has, on Edith’s 
account, perhaps, been lavish in his atten- 
tion and kindnesses to my daughters, dem- 
onstrations which I have tried indirectly to 
ward off, though not with marked success. 

However, one should be master of himself. 
This is the wedding evening, and long be- 
fore this Baxter and Edith have been made 
man and wife. To have seen the ceremony 
that linked my dear niece for life to this 
man, would have been more than I could 
stand. To be powerless under such condi- 
tions is frightful. The mere thought of this 
ending has put me for the past twenty-four 
hours under such a nervous tension, that 
early this evening I had little difficulty in 
convincing my disappointed family that I 
was altogether too sick to attend a wedding. 
As it is after midnight, it is time for them to 
return. I may, perhaps, in all this have 
been mistaken; but if so, how can any one 
depend upon the impressions he receives, 
whether conscious or unconscious ? 


ANECDOTES 


N view of the publication of a revised 
translation of the New Testament, it 
may not prove uninteresting to glance at the 
many curious vicissitudes which have be- 
fallen the early translations and editions of 
the Bible; for the early editions of the Book, 
which should always have commanded the 
most anxious solicitude, were not even fav- 
ored with the care and attention now be- 
stowed on a newspaper. In the early days 
of printing, the necessity of carefully revis- 
ing the printers’ work could not have been 
realized, for it seems to have been a difficult 
matter to get a book through the press, par- 
ticularly a large book like the Bible, without 
a great number of errata. Small books even, 
were not so exempt from blunders as we 
might suppose. A thin octavo volume of 
one hundred and seventy-two pages, entitled 
‘The Anatomy of the Mass,” was published 
in 1561, which was followed by fifteen pages 
of errata! The pious monk who wrote it 


informs his readers in the Preface to the 
Errata that the blunders in his little book 
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were caused by the machinations of Satan! 
During the Commonwealth, and even a 
short time before Charles I.’s execution, the 
printers, in order to meet the great demand 
which then existed, sent out Bibles from 
their presses as quickly as they could, re- 
gardless of errors and omissions. One of 
the Harleian Manuscripts relates that the 
learned Archbishop Ulster, while on his way 
to preach at Paul’s Cross,—a wooden pulpit 
adjoining the Cathedral of St. Paul’s, in 
which the most eminent divines were ap- 
pointed to preach every Sunday morning— 
went into a book-seller’s shop and inquired 
for a Bible of the London edition. He was 
horrified to discover that the text from which 
he was to preach was omitted! This formed 
the first complaint to the king of the care- 
less manner in which Bibles were printed; 
and as one of the results, the printing of 
them was created a monopoly. A great 
competition then arose between the king’s 
printers of London and those of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. The privilege of print- 
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ing Bibles was at a later date conceded to 
one William Bentley; but he was opposed by 
Hills and Field; and many paper altercations 
took place between them. The Pearl Bible 
of Field, printed in 1653, is perhaps the 
most blundering Bible ever issued. A man- 
uscript in the British Museum affirms that 
one of these Bibles swarmed with six thou- 
sand faults. In Garrard’s Letter to the Earl 
of Strafford, it is said: ‘* Sterne, a solid 
scholar, was the first who summed up three 
thousand and six hundred faults that were 
in our printed Bibles of London.” The 
name Pearl given to this book by collectors, 
and a copy of which is to be found in the 
British Museum, is derived from the print- 
ers’ name for a diminutive kind of type. It 
must not be supposed that those many 
‘* faults ’’ were all printers’ errors only, for 
it is well known that Field was an unscrup- 
ulous forger. He is said to have been paid 


fifteen hundred pounds by the Independents 
to corrupt a text in Acts vi. 3 by substituting 
ye”’ for a we,”’ to sanction the right of 
the people to appoint their own pastors. 
Two errata may also be mentioned. In 
Romans vi. 13, righteousness was printed 


for *‘ unrighteousness; ”’ and at First Corin- 
thians vi. 9, a ** not’? was omitted, so that 
the text read—* The unrighteous shall in- 
herit the kingdom of God.” 

Anthony Bonnemere printed a Bible in 
French at Paris in 1538, in the reign of 
Francis I. He says in his preface that this 
Bible was originally printed at the request 
of His Most Christian Majesty Charles VIII. 
in 1495, and that the French translator ‘* has 
added nothing but the genuine truth, ac- 
cording to the express terms of the Latin 
Bible, nor omitted anything but what was 
improper to be translated.”” Yet the follow- 
ing is interwoven with the thirty-second 
chapter of Exodus at the twentieth verse: 
‘*: The ashes of the golden calf which Moses 
caused to be burnt, and mixed with the 
water that was drunk by the Israelites, stuck 
to the beards of such as had fallen down be- 
ture it; by which they appeared with gilt 
beards, as a peculiar mark to distinguish 
those which had worshiped the calf.’? An- 
other interpolation of a similar nature was 
also made in the same chapter: ‘* Upon 
Aaron’s refusing to make gods for the Is- 
raelites, they spat upon him with so much 
fury and violence that they quite suffocated 
him.’? We may also note the fact that the 
three thousand men stated, in the twenty- 


eighth verse of Exodus xxxii. of the Au- 
thorized Version, to have been slain, is in- 
creased by the Mohammedan commentators 
of the Koran to seventy thousand; and in 
the Latin Bible known as the Vulgate, the 
number is stated to be twenty-three thou- 
sand. 

The Vulgate of Pope Sixtus V. comes 
near to, if it does not equal, Field’s Pearl 
Bible in the multiplicity of its errors. This 
pope, who ascended the Chair in 1585, was 
resolved to have a correct and carefully 
printed Bible. He especially revised and 
corrected every sheet, and on its publication, 
prefixed to the first edition a Bull excom- 
municating all printers who in reprinting 
should make any alteration in the text. Yet 
the book so swarmed with blunders, that a 
uumber of scraps had to be printed for the 
purpose of being pasted over the erroneous 
passages, giving the true text. The heretics 
of course exulted in this flagrant proof of 
papal infallibilty! A copy of this ‘‘ Scrap 
Book’ was sold some time since for sixty 
guineas. 

There are several ‘* Treacle Bibles ’’ known 
to book-collectors. The edition of May 1541 
of Cranmer’s Bible, at Jeremiah viii. 22, 
asks: ‘*Is there no tryacle at Gilead? Is 
there no phisycyon there ?”’ There also ap- 
peared a *‘ Rosin ” Bible in which that word 
was substituted for treacle; and a ** Bug”’ 
Bible, because that unpleasant insect was 
said by the printers to be the “terror by 
night ”? mentioned in the fifth verse of Psalm 
xci. The “ Vinegar” Bible, printed at the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, in 1717, is so called 
from the twentieth chapter of Luke’s Gospel 
being said to contain ‘‘ The Parable of the 
Vinegar” (instead of ‘‘ vineyard’) in the 
summary of contents at the head of the 
chapter. It was looked upon as a good joke 
in the times of political corruption when 
Matthew (v. 9) was made to say, ‘* Blessed 
are the place-makers.’”? The ‘ Breeches ” 
Bible, printed at Geneva in 1560, said at 
Genesis iii. 7, that Adam and Eve “ made 
themselves breeches.” This aversion is as 
old as Wycliffe’s time, and appears in his 
Bible. Some curious changes in the uses of 
words have taken place even since the date 
of the Authorized Version. For instance 
the word ‘ prevent,” which in the seven- 
teenth century meant, and ought still to 
mean, ‘‘ to anticipate.”’ It is derived from 
the Latin prevenire, ‘* to come before,” and 
in the Authorized Version never means “ to 
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hinder.”’ Shakespeare uses prevent’’ for 
*¢ anticipate ” in ‘* Julius Cesar,”’ v. 1. ; and 
Burns in his ‘‘ Cottar’s Saturday Night.” 
A printer’s error in the Authorized Version 
which has been allowed to remain, may be 
noted in this place; the letter ‘“‘s * has been 
prefixed without authority to the word 
**neezed’”’ in Second Kings iv. 35. It is 
printed correctly (neesings) in the only 
other place where it occurs, at Job xli. 18. 
Neeze”’ is also to be found in Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” ii. 1. 

In 1616, some revision and correction was 
attempted with partial success; but the two 
Cambridge Bibles of 1629 and 1638 were 
the first printed with tolerable correct- 
ness. The edition of 1638 is said to have 
been revised at the king’s command by sev- 
eral learned men of Cambridge, such as Dr. 
Ward, Dr. Goad, and others. Buck and 
Daniel, the University printers, were so con- 
fident of its correctness, that they challenged 
all Cambridge by a bill affixed to the door of 
St. Mary’s Church, in which they offered a 
copy of their Bible to any scholar who would 
find a literal fault in it. The first person 
who publicly noticed any of its errata was 
Dr. William Wotton, who in a sermon 
preached at Newport-Pagnell, Bucks, noticed 
an error (‘‘ ye” for ‘“‘ we’’) at Acts vi. 3. 
An edition printed at Oxford in 1711 is re- 
markable for a mistake at Isaiah lvii. 12, 
where a “not” is omitted. And the Ox- 
ford Bible of 1792 declared that Philip (in- 
stead of Peter) would deny Christ before 
cock-crow. 

A printer’s widow in Germany thought 
to secure the supremacy of her sex by se- 
¢cretly altering the last clause of the sixteenth 
verse of third chapter of Genesis. By sub- 
stituting the letters ‘‘ Na” for the first half 
of the word Herr (lord or master) it made 
the word read ‘‘ Narr;” the altered text 
reading, ‘* And he shall be thy fool.’”’ It is 
said this attempt at ‘‘improving ”’ the text 
cost the good woman her life. Dr. John 
Jortin, in his ‘* Remarks on Ecclesiastical 
History (1754), notices a Gothic Bishop who 
translated the Scriptures into the language 
of the Goths, omitting the Book of Kings, 
lest the wars recorded there should increase 
their inclination for fighting. 

Dr. Alexander Geddes resolved to under- 
take a new translation; and in 1780, as a pre- 
liminary, he published a sketch of his plan 
under the title of an ‘‘ Idea of a New Version 

of the Holy Bible for the Use of the English 
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Catholics.” In 1786, he published another 
** Prospectus;”’ in 1787, An Appendix to 
the Prospectus,”’ containing ‘‘queries, doubts, 
and difficulties relative to a vernacular ver- 
sion of the Holy Scriptures.”” In 1788 and 
following years, he issued ‘‘ Proposals for 
Printing,’”’ and several Answers’’ to the 
advice he had received. After all these pre- 
liminary flourishes, in 1792 the first volume 
appeared of a translation which was never 
completed. Christians of every description 
rejected it; and the Catholics, for whose 
benefit it was intended, were forbidden to 
read it. 

From those blundered editions let us now 
go back to the first complete printed Bible 
—that by John Fust or Faust, printed at 
Mayence, in Germany, in 1455. This mag- 
nificent work was executed with cut-metal 
types on six hundred and thirty-seven leaves, 
some of the copies on fine paper, and others 
on vellum; and is sometimes known as the 
‘* Mazarin Bible,”’ a copy having been unex- 
pectedly found in Cardinal Mazarin’s library 
at Paris.’’ It is also called the ‘* Forty-two 
Line Bible,” because each full column 
contains that number of lines; and lastly, as 
Gutenberg’s Bible, bécause John Gutenberg 
was associated with Fust and Schoffer in its 
issue. It was printed in Latin; and the 
letters were such an exact imitation of the 
work of an amanuensis, that the copies were 
passed off by Fust, when he visited Paris, as 
manuscript, the discovery of the art of print- 
ing being kept a profound secret. Fust sold 
a copy to the king of France for seven hun- 
dred crowns, and another to the Archbishop 
of Paris for four hundred crowns; although he 
appears to have charged less noble customers 
as low as sixty crowns. The low price and 
a uniformity of the lettering of these Bibles, 
caused universal astonishment. The capital 
letters in red ink were said to be printed 
with his blood; and as he could immediately 
produce new copies ad libitum, he was ad- 
judged in league with Satan. Fust was 
apprehended, and was forced to reveal the 
newly discovered art of printing to save 
himself from the flames. This is supposed 
to be the origin of the tradition of the 
“devil and Dr. Faustus,” dramatized by 
Christopher Marlowe and others. 

One of the highest prices—if not the 
highest—realized by any book was for a copy 
of this splendid Bible, at the sale of the 
‘Perkins Library,’ on June 6th, 1873. A 
copy of vellum was svuld for three thousand 
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four hundred pounds; another on paper for 
two thousand six hundred and ninety 
pounds. This large price is rather surpris- 
ing; for there are about twenty copies in 
different libraries, half of them belonging to 
private persons, in England. Before this 
sale, the most expensive book was Boccac- 
cio’s ** Decameron,”’ printed at Venice in 
1471, which was brought at the Duke of 
Roxburghe’s sale in 1811 by the Marquis of 
Blandford (Duke of Marlborough), for two 
thousand two hundred and sixty pounds; 
although its value fell afterwards to nine 
hundred and eighteen pounds in 1819, when 
Lord Spencer became its purchaser. 

When Dr. Castell was engaged in the pre- 
paration of his Polyglot Bible, he was much 
patronized by Cromwell, who allowed the 
paper to be imported free of duty. It was 
published during the Protectorate, and dedi- 
cated to Cromwell in a respectful preface. 
At the Restoration (1660), Cromwell’s name 
was omitted, and the Republican strains of 
the preface toned down. The different edi- 


tions are known as “ Republican” and 
¢ Royal”? among book-collectors. At that 
time, there was a mania for dedicating books 


to somebody—a celebrity, if possible. 
Before types were invented, printing 
pictures from engraved wooden blocks was 
accomplished in the fourteenth century. 
Books were made of engravings of the most 
remarkable incidents in the books of Moses, 
the Gospels, and Apocalypse; they were 
called Biblia Pauperum, or Poor Men’s Bi- 
bles. Fair copies of these have brought 
two hundred and fifiy pounds; and the very 
worst, rarely less than tifty pounds. The 
rare edition of the Biblia Germanica pub- 
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lished in 1487, contains many colored wood- 
cuts remarkable for the singularity of their 
designs; for instance, Bathsheba is repre- 
sented washing her feet in a tub, and Elijah 
as ascending to heaven in a four-wheeled 
wagon! The Bishop’s Bible—so called from 
the fact that most of the translators were bish- 
ops—was publish in 1568. It contained a 
portrait of the Earl of Leicester, the 
great and powerful favorite of Elizabeth, 
placed before the Book of Joshua; while 
another portrait, that of Sir William Cecil— 
also a favorite of the queen—adorned the 
Psalms. In the edition of 1574, a map of 
the Holy Land, and the Arms of Archbishop 
Parker, the chief translator, were substi- 
tuted. 

We will conclude with the following anec- 
dotes of Prayer Books. The Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, printed in 1813 an edition in 
which occurs twice in the Litany, ‘‘O Lamb 
of God, which takest away the sins of the 
Lord.”? A copy is still in use, we believe, 
in Casher Cathedral. Dr. Cotton says he 
bas seen a Prayer Book in which a prayer 
concluded thus, ‘‘ Through the unrighteous- 
ness of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Our last story is from an American news- 
paper of 1776. A printer in England who 
printed the Book of Common Prayer, un- 
luckily omitted the letter ‘‘c’’ in the word 
‘* changed ” in the following sentence, ‘‘ We 
shall all be changed in the twinkling of an 
eye.” A clergyman not so attentive to his 
duties as he should have been, read it to his 
congregation as it was printed, thus, ‘‘ We 
shall all be hanged in the twinkling of an 
eye.” 
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FAITH. 


BY SHIRLEY WYNNE. 


VER the silver sea 
Into the distance dim. 
Where magic shores may be, 
I send my heart to him— 
To him who sailed afar, 
Once on a dreary day, 
Over the harbor-bar, 
Out from the land-locked bay. 


The moon is shining fair 
Over the waves to-night; 
The hawthorn scents the air, 
The lilies glimmer white. 


Does he remember yet 
The garden once so dear— 

The night when first we met— 
The love-vows whispered here? 


Out in the dusk I lean 
From my open lattice dim, 
The hawthorn-boughs between, 
And send my heart to him. 
Smile, oh, thou silver moon! 
Sing, oh, thou silver sea! 
I know he is coming soon— 
I know he is true to me! 


THE BLACK NIGHT AT MAGNOLIA. 


A TALE OF SOUTHERN LOUISIANA. 


BY MRS. JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
WHAT GERTRUDE SAW IN THE NIGHT. 


HE needs of the narrative at this point 
require us to go back to the previous 
night, and to describe how much of its mys- 
tery was seen and heard by Gertrude Cleves, 
and in what manner. 

After her parting with her lover in the ar- 
bor, she returned immediately to the house, 
and silently ascended to her chamber. The 
front door was left unfastened, as was the 
custom at Magnolia, where there were no 
thieves to break in and steal. The house 
was already quiet; the company had all re- 
tired. She entered her chamber, closed the 
door, and placed her light on the table, with 
a screen over it. 

She was weary in mind and body; but she 
did not disrobe. There are anxieties that 
cause us to utterly disregard the ordinary 
habits and customs of our daily life; and 
such were hers about Randolph. She knew 
the depth and strength of her father’s preju- 
dices, and with his mind so firmly decided 
against the man of her choice as his treat- 
ment of the latter, so different from his 
usual manner, would seem to indicate, she 
feared that there was no hope of overcoming 
that determination. For herself, she felt 
that she could not have it so. She had 
made her choice deliberately, and the only 
one that her heart could possibly allow; and 
though she knew in making it that her 
father would not approve it, yet she had 
hoped that time would remove this obstacle. 
She now saw that the difficulty threatened 
to be insuperable; and with no thought of 
giving up Randolph, but with her heart full 
of love and pity for him, she lay down to 
think over again this useless train of 
thought. 

Those who have been accustomed to close 
and continuous thought know that it is fa- 
tiguing; and as Gertrnde pursued the sub- 
ject, she found herself insensibly wandering 
from it. Her difficulty ended for the time 
with the sleep which presently overtook 
her. 

She awoke. The moon was shining 


brightly overhead; the leaves and flowers 
rustled gently in the night wind; the night 
air was cool on her cheek, and the ground 
was beneath her feet. She was alone, but 
outside the house. 

Startled at her situation, she began to con- 
jecture its cause. Her last recollection of 
herself was that of lying down on the bed in 
her chamber; her last thought that she re- 
membered was of Randolph. She reflected 
that in former years she had upon several 
occasions walked from one room to another 
in her sleep, and that it was possible for her 
to pass this distance from her chamber, at. 
the dead of night, down the stairs and out of 
the door, and through the well-known paths 
of the grounds, without detection and in 
safety. 

It was one of the strangest things of this 
night of mystery and crime that Randolph 
Mellen, roaming restlessly about the grounds, 
did not encounter this sleep-walker. He was 
still afoot, still hovering about the house in 
his turbulence of spirit, when she came forth; 
and their feet must have passed over the 
same alleys within a very short space of time. 
Yet it so happened that they did not meet. 
And quite as remarkable was it that Mr. 
Tebbett, looking forth from his window in 
the night, should have seen Mellen but not 
Gertrude. She probably passed out shortly 
before he came to the window, and returned 
to the house after he had retired. 

Gertrude could not tell how long she had 
been thus wandering about in the open air. 
Her first impulse was of course to return 
immediately to the house; but before she 
had taken a step in that direction she heard 
the sound of footfalls advancing towards her, 
from the direction of the house, and appar- 
ently in this very path. Concealment, under 
the circumstances, was the natural sugges- 
tion of her mind, and she stepp.d quickly 
behind the huge trunk of an oak that stood 
conveniently near, taking the precaution to 
gather her skirts close to her to avoid de- 
tection. 

The sound drew nearer and nearer; an 
angle in the path hid the advancing persons 
from her sight until they were quite near; 
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but before she saw them she heard a sound 
like a stumble, and then a half suppressed 
oath, in a voice that seemed familiar. The 
ungainly form of the negro Joby presently 
appeared; close behind him followed the 
man whom she had known during the eve- 
ning as Louis Fournet. On their shoulders 
they carried a human body. The dressing- 
gown that enveloped it was instantly recog- 
nized by the watcher, with a thrill of terror; 
the folds that were wrapped about the head 
dropped off as the men passed her, and the 
moonlight fell full on the dead face of her 
father! 

With the utmost difficulty the horrified 
girl refrained from shrieking aloud; and 
keeping in the shadow of the trees she fol- 
lowed the men who bore the body. She 
could hardly have hesitated had she known 
that death lay that way; the dreadful fasci- 
nation of grief, of terror and surprise, min- 
gled with the confused state of mind of the 
awakened sleep-walker urged her on. She 


stealthily followed them until they reached 
the river-bank; and there, from a similar 
concealment a few yards off, she watched 
their movements. They laid the body down 


on the ground, and then Fournet took a 
careful survey of the river, up and down, 
from the bank. 

‘* Nothing stirring,’ he muttered. ‘‘You 
take hold of the feet, Joby; I’ll take hold of 
the head—and in he goes.”’ 

“* No weight on de neck, capen ? ” 

‘* Weizht ? no, you fool. But no matter; 
you don’t understand; it is to be presumed 
that he killed himself, you know; and men 
who drown themselves don’t tie stones round 
their necks. *Twould take a big one to keep 
him under in this current, I fancy. Ready 
there—feet! 

Hi, capen.”’ 

‘*In with him now, with one, two, three. 
All ready. One—two—three!”’ 

The body was swung to and fro with such 
force that when it left their hands at the 
word three, it fell well out in the water with 
a loud splash. ‘ That’s no more than a live 
man would make, jumping in,’? Fournct re- 
flected, 4s he looked at the body tossing 
about in the eddy, and appearing to go down 
the stream, though in reality it was entirely 
out of the grasp of the current. Had he 
watched it longer he might have discovered 
its situation; but an exclamation from the 
negro quickly drew his attention to another 
quarter. Gertrude, in the extremity of her 
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horror, had forgotten all caution, and when 
Joby discovered her she had stepped out 
from her concealment and stood with hands 
wildly clasped before her, while her spell- 
bound lips refused voice to the cry that rose 
within her. Fournet saw her and darted 
upon her without hesitation. True to his 
ruffianly instincts he seized her by the throat 
and forced her to her knees. 

‘* Who are you?” he demanded, fiercely. 
‘* What are you doing here ? and ”»—— 

He recognized her; and with the exclama- 
tion, ‘‘ His daughter, by heaven!” he re- 
leased his hold. She rose up and faced him. 

** Your knife, Joby—quick.” 

The negro handed it to him; a long two- 
edged dirk which he kept concealed some- 
where about him. Fournet touched his 
thumb to the point, and said:— 

‘* If any other person had seen what you 
have seen, Gertrude Cleves, that person 
would not now be alive,as you are. But 
I’ve taken life enough in your family for one 
night. I don’t want to kill you unless you 
force me to do it; perhaps I have another 
reason for sparing you, which you may hear 
by and by. Are you ready to take your sol- 
emn oath never to reveal what you have just 
seen?” 

He advanced so near her that she felt his 
hot breath on her cheek; the point of the 
knife touched the bosom of her dress; his 
eyes glowed upon her with a meaning that 
was of hell itself. Smitten with fear, she 
gave the required oath, repeating it over 
sentence by sentence after him. 

“To reveal what you have discovered 
would be to sign your death-warrant,” he 
said. ‘* I should kill you at once, wherever 
you might be, without regard for the con- 
sequences. Back now to your bed; and be 
careful of your words and actions. I shall 
be watching you constantly.” 

The conversation that followed between 
Fournet and his negro has already been de- 
tailed. Preserving barely strength enough 
from the awful discovery she had made, 
from her peril and her hateful secret, to en- 
able her to find her chamber, Gertrude re- 
turned to the house without being further 
observed. She fastened the door of her 
room; she threw herself upon her knees, and 
burying her face in the pillow, strove by 
communion with God to keep at least a little 
distance from her the horror and grief of 
this black night. Daylight found her still - 
on her knees, seeking in prayer the Father 
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who alone was now left to her; and when 
she rose to bathe her eyes, tho igh weak and 
unrefreshed in body, she found her spirit 
stayed and strengthened for the events of 
the day. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
CASSEY.—THE FATAL CHAMBER. 


1 E return to Gertrude, standing wofully 
on the river-bank in the early hours 

of the afternoon, at the moment when she 

discovered the quadroon behind her. 

She had not seen the girl before that day, 
and her attention was instantly arrested by 
the expression of her face. There was no 
timidity, no hesitancy in it now; her look 
was resolute and full of determination. She 
pointed toward the house, and motioned to 
Gertrude that she wished her to return 
thither with her. 

** No, Cassey, I can’t,” said Gertrude, with 
ashudder. ‘‘I know who wants me there, 
and why I am wanted, but—but ’”—— 

The quadroon shook her head as she 
pointed again to the house, plainly intimat- 
ing that she was not acting as a messenger, 
and then pointing to herself, she bowed. 

‘* What, do you want to see me, Cassey ?” 

She gave a sign of assent. 

‘¢ What can you want, you poor creature?” 
Gertrude asked. Always accustomed to re- 
gard the quadroon as not more than half- 
witted, she had no thought now that any 
communication that she had to make could 
possibly be anything more than some idle 
fancy of her crazy brain. 

The girl looked all around, as if to be as- 
sured that she was alone with her mistress. 
A strange expression of intelligence crept 
into her eyes which Gertrude had never seen 
there before; a look that told plainly of 
something to be revealed if the means by 
which it could be revealed were to be had. 
Gertrude became anxious and excited. 

Miss—Gertrude! 

She looked behind her to see who ad- 
dressed her. Noone wasthere. She looked 
again at the quadroon; the words were re- 
peated, and she plainly saw the motion of 
Cassey’s lips. 

So much that was amazing had happened 
at Magnolia within the scope of a few hours, 
that nothing further in the range of human 
possibility could have greatly affected Ger- 
trude Cleves; but here was a development 
that would have been called wonderful at 
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any time. Fright, as she knew, had bound 
up this girl’s organs of speech; but what 
cause could have been powerful enough to 
unbind them ? 

‘** Cassey,”’ she exclaimed, ‘* how is this ? 
Can you talk?” 

Yes—miss.”’ 

The words were distinctly pronounced, 
and in the natural voice of a female of her 
age, but with a pause between, as if the ut- 
terance of each word required a distinct 
effort. 

‘** How long have you been able to talk ? ” 

Since—last—night.”’ 

A light suddenly broke in upon the mind 
of Gertrude—the thought. that this sudden 
and surprising restoration of speech might 
have something to do with the murder. She 
eagerly pursued the idea. 

‘What could have brought back your 
speech to you? ”’ 

Fright—I—think.”’ 

“Fright? On account of my father’s 
death ?”’ 

Gertrude was disappointed. 

‘*¢ Was there nothing else had anything to 
do with it?’ she asked. 

Yes.”’ 

“ What ?” 

The—way—I—found—out.” 

Gertrude’s heart rose again. 

‘* How did you find out my father’s death?” 
she asked. 

‘** T—saw—it!” was the startling reply. 

“Did you see him killed?” Gertrude 
eagerly asked, while she shuddered at the 
dreadful question. 

Yes.” 

*¢ Outside the house ? ” 

** No—in—side.” 

*¢ Do you know who is the murderer ? ” 

Yes.” 

Who ” 

The—man—called—Four—net.”’ 

** Any one else ?”’ 

‘*¢ Will you come back to the house, and 
tell what you know to the people there ? ” 

** Will—he—hang ?”’ 
Who ? ” 
The quadroon’s face quivered all over with 
a transport of grief and rage, as she an- 
swered:— 

‘¢ The—man—who — killed — good — mas- 
ter.” 


Yes.” Gertrude shuddered. 
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‘¢ Then—Cassey—will—tell.” 

Breathing a prayer for the relief that had 
come to her by what seemed at the moment 
almost a miracle, Gertrude bade Cassey fol- 
low her, and hastened back to the house. 
Before reaching it she met Randolph Mellen, 
who, accompanied by the sheriff, had been 
allowed to step outside a moment. He 
greeted her eagerly, anxiously, and wished 
to have her explain all that seemed strange 
in her conduct; and he would have gone on, 
too, with assurances of his own innocence; 
but Gertrude stopped him. She disclosed to 
him in a few words the revelation of Cassey, 
and the recovery of her speech; and bidding 
him produce the girl instantly before the 
magistrate, she hastened back to her cham- 
ber, secured the door, and gave vent to her 
over-strained feelings in a flood of grateful 
tears. 

She did not dare to go below and hear the 
narration of the quadroon’s story; she had 
reason to fear that the excitements already 
sustained might result in brain fever. She 


bathed her throbbing temples; she loosened 
her hair, and bound a wet towel about her 
head, and, happily for her and for him who 
loved her, she was enabled to sleep peacefully 


and refreshingly during the subsequent stir- 
ring events of the afternoon. 

Randolph Mellen returned to the dining- 
hall, and in a few words whispered to La- 
grave, acquainted the latter with Gertrude’s 
discovery. Lagrave instantly communicated 
the information to Mr. Brownson, who 
rapped for order, and stated that as Miss 
Cleves continued too unwell to testify, an- 
other witness would be sworn. Blank as- 
tonishmenut sat on the faces of those who 
knew the quadroon’s history, as she was led 
forward; but when she was heard to speak, 
a profound silence fell on-all present, and 
her words were listened to with painful 
eagerness. It was obvious to every one that 
her slowness of enunciation resulted from 
long disuse of the organs of speech; but the 
absolute truth of what she testified was 
doubted by none. Her evide ce was neces- 
sarily given slowly, and mostly in answer to 
questions, therefore the unity of the narra- 
tive will be better preserved by not adhering 
to her language. 

A previous chapter of our story left the 
quadroon, prompted by the zealous affection 
which she entertained for her master, watch- 
ing at his door, while he sat writing within, 
unconscious of her presence. It was not 


curiosity on her part that prompted this con- 
duct; the faithful creature saw, as others 
saw, that the judge was weighed down by 
mental suffering, and she made it her pleas- 
ure to watch for opportunities to help him. 
During several hours of the night she sat 
crouched in the corner of the door, patiently 
watching. The busy scratching of the pen 
continued until a little while before the 
guests began to come up-stairs. The judge 
did not write steadily, however; at times he 
laid down the pen and covered his face 
thoughtfully with his hands; more than 
once he groaned aloud, and then snatching 
up the pen again he would hurriedly write 
on. When his labor was finally finished, he 
threw his pen down by the paper, and fell 
exhausted upon the bed. He was asleep al- 
most immediately, but his slumber was 
unquiet. At times be tossed up his arms, 
and frequently he muttered the name of 
Jeanne. 

The lights had gone out that streamed 
under the doors of other rooms, and the 
faint sounds of life that were heard here and 
there had become still. Cacsey still sat 
crouched in her corner, safe from any ordi- 
nary observation by reason of the darkness 
of the place. The judge’s uneasy slumber 
still continued; the watcher drowsed and 
nodded at her post, keeping herself entirely 
concealed, lest her master should come to 
the door, and discovering her, drive her im- 
patiently away. But still he slept on—still 
Cassey drowsed and nodded. The faint 
chime of the clock below stairs was heard, 
chiming the hour of two. 

Ten minutes passed; perhaps fifteen. The 
hall was dark and silent; not a sound was to 
be heard, not an objectseen. Presently the 
quick ear of the listener caught a subdued 
rustle, as if of some garment against the 
wall. She eagerly listened. The sound was 
repeated—it came nearer; then she heard 
another, the cause of which she instantly 
understood. It was a human hand feeling 
along the wall. 

Cassey held her breath and shrunk close to 
the corner to avoid detection. The invisible 
hand continued to move along the wall, 
making a faint but perceptible sound. The 
crouching form of a man slowly passed with- 
in the doorway, and as he came within the 
range of the light the face and figure of 
Louis Fournet were revealed. 

Fearing that his untimely presence there 
foreboded harm, but too mindful of the 
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safety of hcr master to leave him for a sin- 
gle moment exposed to peril while she raised 
the alarm, and yet withheld from rushing 
into the chamber and awakening the judge, 
by that painful hesitation, that irresolute 
waiting to discover what was best to be 
done, that has often embarrassed wiser peo- 
ple than this poor slave girl, under similar 
circumstances, Cassey intently watched. 

The mysterious intruder passed slowly and 
cautiously within the door. The lamp on 
the table was shaded, and cast a feeble and 
uncertain light to this part of the room. 
The bed and its slumbering occupant was 
directly before him. He did not venture 
mear the couch, but pausing when he had 
entered the chamber, the intruder looked 
long and curiously at the unquiet face of the 
sleeper; and then he passed around the foot 
of the bed in the same careful, silent manner, 
and reached the table. As he rose to his 
full height, the manuscript on the table at- 
tracted his attention. He bent down and 
examined the writing, recognized it, and sit- 
ting down in the chair which the judge had 
but lately quitted, he read the manuscript 
through, from beginning to end. 

He read rapidly, and a few minutes were 
sufficient for this purpose. Leaving the ta- 
ble, he made his way to the secretary in the 
corner, and opening a small drawer, the 
position f which he seemed perfectly famil- 
iar with, he took from it a sealed envelope, 
and returned to the table. There, bending 
over to obtain light, he read on the outside 
of the envelope the words, indorsed in the 
same handwriting as the manuscript :— 


“The last will and testament of Rodney 
Cleves. Made April 7, 1831.” 


A hand suddenly passed between his eyes 
and the envelope, and reached down over his 
shoulder to grasp the latter. Letting the 
envelope fall, Fournet started to his feet 
with all the terror at his heart of one who 
has seen a phantom in the dead of night; and 
it was with difficulty that he repressed the 
cry of fear that rose to his lips. But no 
ghostly apparition stood before him; Rodney 
Cleves, his own father, as he now knew, was 
there, clutching for the will. Unperceived 
by Fournet (or Andrew Cleves, as he must 
now be called) he had awakened, and dis- 
covering the presence of a stranger and an 
intruder in his chamber, with the wonderful 
preseace of mind that was one of his chief 
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characteristics, he had made no outcry, but 
silently watched the other’s motions. 

For a moment he was able to do this, while 
Andrew was searching the drawer of the 
secretary; he had not wakened before the 
reading of the manuscript was finished. A 
change of position brought the intruder’s 
face into plain view, and although seen then 
for the first time in twenty years, the old 
man recognized it. All caution abandoned 
him with the discovery of the next instant— 
that this man had obtained possession of his 
own will. He paused not to question him- 
self as to the consequences of the step he 
was about to take; he only remembered that 
the destruction of that instrument, and his 
own death before the execution of another, 
would insure the villain who was then prow- 
ling in his chamber, the enjoyment of one 
half of all his property, as equal heir with 
Gertrude, and rising from the bed he stepped 
to the table and snatched for the envelope. 

Andrew Cleves instantly knew the stern, 
indignant face before him, and the conscious- 
ness that he had been discovered in a crimi- 
nal act by the very man of all others from 
whom he had the least right to expect indul- 
gence, filled his bad heart with instant des- 
peration. 

‘“*Thou guilty wretch!” the judge ex- 
claimed in a voice shaken withanger. ‘Vile 
and unnatural boy ”—— 

He said no more; he never spoke again 
this side of the dark river. His throat was 
grasped by rude, strong hands; he was vio- 
lently forced to his knees, gasping and chck- 
ing under the merciless suffocation of those 
murderous hands; he writhed, he struggled 
—he would have shrieked, but his voice was 
imprisoned as in a vice. His hands were 
thrown out wildly; they grasped the cover of 
the table and pulled it to the floor, extin- 
guishing the lamp as it fell. And from this 
scene of dark, unnatural murder, the one 
horrified watcher fled, struggling to break 
the bonds that held her tongue, and raise 
the alarm through the mansion, but striving 
in vain for the time. 

Five minutes after the flight of Cassey, the 
window-curtains in the fatal chamber were 
cautiously parted. The moonbeams streamed 
in upon the dead, distorted face of Rodney 
Cleves on the floor, while his son and mur- 
derer stood over him, surveying with appar- 
ent satisfaction his dreadful work. 

The wrongs of Jeanne Landry were terri- 
bly avenged! 
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Such was the story, true in its every de- 
tail, that was told by the quadroon to the 
magistrate, the jury, and the asembled 
guests at Magnolia. 

One feature of that dark night’s work still 
remained unex plained, and neither Gertrude 
nor Cassey, nor any other had positive knowl- 
edge on the subject. This was, as to how 
the body was so secretly removed from the 
house. It was generally admitted that it 
might possibly have been boldly carried 
down the stairs and out at the door, without 
detection; but the better opinion was that, 
aided by his negro, Joby, who was pronably 
on the alert, watching for his master’s whis- 
tle, the murderer had succeeded in passing 
the body out of the window and lowering it 
to the ground over the verandah, from which 
point it was disposed of as afterward de. 
scribed by Gertrude. 


CHAPTER XV. 

‘HUNTED DOWN. 
HE.scene of joyful and hearty congratu- 
lations of Randolph Mellen on his ex- 


oneration upon the charge preferred against 
him by the actual murderer, which followed 


this evidence, was interrupted by the voice 
of Mr. Brownson. 
‘* Be quiet, my friends, if you please,”’ he 


said. ‘**The jury have yet to render their 
verdict.”’ 

Less than a minute’s consultation together 
was sufficient to frame it. 

We find,’ said the foreman, ‘that the 
deceased, Rodney Cleves, came to his death 
by strangulation, by the willful and malicious 
act of Louis Fournet, otherwise known as 
Andrew Wicklow.” 

‘* You hear, Mr. Sheriff,’’ said the magis- 
trate. ‘* Arrest the person accused.” 

The sheriff crossed the room to the spot 
where he had seen Andrew Cleves sitting 
during the examination of Cassey. But his 
seat was empty—he was not there. 

‘* Where is he ?”’ was the question quickly 
asked of those about the place; and none of 
them knew. He had been seen by all of 
them, until within a few minutes past; but 
no one remembered to have seen him leave. 

The sheriff instantly raised the alarm. 

“Turn out every man of you!” he yelled, 
at the top of his voice. ‘‘The murderer has 
escaped; turn out and find him! ”’ 

The summons was promptly obeyed; and 
ranging the men along the wall, the sheriff 
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rapidly counted them off in parties of four, 
and directed them where to search. The 
scene of the morning was repeated, with 
quite as much interest and excitement. The 
house was thoroughly searched, the grounds 
were searched, and the outbuildings; but the 
fugitive was still missing. 

And where was he? 

He had left the dining-room soon after 
Cassey began her story. He saw that his 
crime was known; he knew that a few min- 
utes more would place him in the custody of 
the law, and he now sought refuge with the 
eagerness of desperation. So bold had been 
his crime, and so successful had he been in 
evading suspicion, except by those. whose 
mouths were sealed, that ihe revelation of 
his. guilt from such an unexpected source, at 
the moment when he felt himself entirely 
safe, struck him with terror and dismay. 
Sorrow and remorse he had never known, 
and he felt mothing of the kind now; but 
the prospect of at last being overtaken by 
the heavy hand of the law, and being visited 
with its full severity, was something that he 
could appreciate and fear. 

He slipped unperceived out of the room as 
Cassey continued her story. Without defi- 
nite plan or purpose as to his flight, he ran 
up the stairway, and near the head of the 
stairs in the hall above, he met Ma’m’selle. 

** Save me, Hortensia,”’ he cried, in an ag- 
ony of terror. ‘‘ They have discovered that 
I killed him; the whole house will be on my 
track in ten minutes. I know not where or 
how to escape.” 

He seized her hands; she drew them away 
at once, and stood looking at him without 
the slightest trace of emotion or interest on 
her face. 

**T can do nothing for you,” she said, very 
calmly. ‘* You know I cannot.” 

** You can hide me, Hortensia,” he said, 
with frantic eagerness. ‘‘ You know the 
house better than I do; you know a dozen 
places where you can conceal] me until night, 
when I can escape with Joby. Hide me 
from their pursuit, in God’s name, if you 
love me.”’ 

The woman’s face betrayed the scorn and 
disgust that his words excited. 

‘*How dare you use the name of God? 
she asked, ‘ you, the vilest and wickedest of 
men, who never thought of obeying Him ? 
And love, too; can you speak to me of love— 
you, Louis Fournet, with the memory of the 
past so fresh in your mind? If I love you? 


I did once, God forgive me! Do you remem- 
ber my beautiful home at Marseilles, my kind 
parents, my dear brothers and sisters, and 
how I gave them all up for you and your de- 
ceitful, selfish love? Do you remember the 
sorrowful story of these past ten years? Do 
you know the lie that I have acted in this 
house for you? And at last, do you know 
that the part I have acted here, and the in- 
formation I have given you has perhaps 
made me a partner in your horrible crime of 
last night—which, as God is my judge, I 
never suspected you of intending! Do you 
dare to talk to me of love, after all this—to 
appeal to me for help, in the name of love ?”” 

She tarned from him with scorn and dis- 
dain, and was about to leave him; but he 
seized the skirt of her dress and detained 
her. 

**- You shall be recompensed for all this, 
Hortensia,” he said; and he pleaded with 
her like one begging for life itself. ‘‘Help 
me now, in my—extremity—hide me in your 
chamber, anywhere, till night; then I will 
escape; you will rejoin me on the ship. I 
will be all that you can wish; I will be all to 
you that I ever promised; I will make you 
happy; you shall forget the past. Only hide 
me now, till I can reach Joby and the boat.”’ 

She shook herself free from his grasp. 

‘**T will have nothing todo any longer with 
you or yours, Louis Fournet,’’? she said, 
firmly. ‘‘ Escape if you can; but you and I 
are from this momenteas completely divided 
as though we had never met. Farewell, 
and may God forgive you! ” 

She left him with her last words. He 
waited no longer, but fled with an oath on 
his lips along the upper hall, down the back 
stairs by which Gertrude had left the house 
but a short time before, and ran across the 
back yard to the row of negro cabins. Sev- 
eral of the women and children were stand- 
ing about them; he moderated his pace, that 
he might not seem to be escaping, until he 
had ceased to attract their attention. An 
uncultivated field lay between him and the 
cane-field; he crossed the former with a rapid 
step, and plunging into the gigantic growth 
of cane, he at once disappeared from sight. 

The sheriff, receiving the reports of all the 
parties that had been dispatched to search 
for the fugitive, that he was not to be found 
in or about the house, now hastily consulted 
with Mr. Brownson, Cecil Lagrave, Ran- 
dolph Mellen and others, as to what should 
be done. 
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‘* He has evidently fled,”’ said the latter. 

‘** But he cannot have gone far,’’ said La- 
grave. ‘‘Itis not fifteen minutes since he 
sat inside that room.” 

“Yet he could easily get out of sight in 
that time,”’ the magistrate suggested. ‘ He 
is hidden within a short distance of the 
house, or else he is fleeing in some direc- 
tion.” 

‘* We must pursue him, in either event, 
and with all haste,” said the sheriff. ‘I will 
capture that man if I have to hunt him all 
over the Southwest. What I wish some of 
you to tell me—you who know the roads and 
the country in this immediate vicinity better 
than I do—is, what kind of pursuit, and in 
what direction, will be apt to be most effec- 
tual.’’ 

The group was at this moment joined by 
the overseer, and he heard the last words of 
the sheriff. 

‘*T will engage to put you on his track in 
three minutes from this time,” he said, ‘if 
you can show me which way he went; or, 
better, something he has worn since he has 
been here.” 

Aunt Chloe came up at this instant, and 
exclaimed :— 

‘** IT seed him jes little while ’fore you look 
for him. I seed him go ober dar.”’ 

She pointed to the cane-field. Cassey, 
who had heard the requests of the overseer, 
and gone into the house, now came back 
and produced a handkerchief, which she said 
she had found by the door of Louis Four- 
net’s chamber. 

‘‘ This may do,” said the overseer, taking 
it from her. ‘*‘Which ones of you are 
armed?” he asked. The sheriff, Lagrave, 
Mellen, and one other respond. 

** And I have a pistol,’’ said the overseer. 
‘* You must remember that it is a doubly des- 
perate man we are to deal with.”’ 

**T do not forget that,’’ replied the sheriff. 
**T understand your pian, sir; lead on; we'll 
try it. Understand this, all of you; I shall 
order him to give himself up at sight; if he 
does not obey [ shail tire at him, and from 
that time you are to bring him down with 
your pistols, if you can.” 

The overseer led the way to a small build- 
ing near the slave-cabins. He eniered it, 
and returned in a moment, leading by their 
chains two large and powerful dogs, with 
long, pendulous ears and wide muzzies. 

‘** Bloodhounds! ”’ was the exclamation of 
Lagrave. 
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The overseer smiled. ‘‘ We have never 
had any use for them yet,” he said; ‘‘ but I 
know of nothing better that they can be em- 
ployed for than to overtake that murderer.” 

He shook the handkerchief in the air, and 
unleashed the dogs. They smelt the linen, 
threw up their heads, sniffed the air, and 
then ran about, smelling the ground. Pres- 
ently one of them gave a prolonged houl and 
bounded over the fence. 

** He’s struck the trail!’ the overseer said. 
‘** Look at the other! ” 

The second one followed the first, but 
stopped at the fence, and with his paws on 
it, eagerly sniffed it. The men approached 
nearer, and saw a fragment of cloth hanging 
to a rusty nail in the fence. ; 

**See!’’ said Lagrave. ‘I believe it is a 
piece of his coat-sleeve. He wore a coat 
this morning of just that color. He leaped 
the fence here, and caught his sleeve on that 
nail.” 

‘* Look a little further,” said the overseer. 
‘“There is a smear of blood on that frag- 
meut! -It looks as though he had wounded 
his hand or wrist on the same nail, and 
stopped to wipe off the blood. The dogs’ll 
run him down now, certain.”’ 


The second dog laid his nose on the frag- 
ment, and then ran directly across the field 
aud plunged into the cane; the other imme- 
diately followed. 

‘** Hold!”? the overseer cried, as some of 
the party were about to cross the field. 


‘** Wait for the dogs. We don’t know which 
way they may drive him.” 

The loud, deep baying of the hounds at 
this instant broke upon their ears. Again, 
again; the sound seeming to come nearer 
aud nearer. Then a pistol-shot, quickly fol- 
lowed by another, and a houl of pain. 

‘**The scoundrel has shot one of the 
dogs!’ the overseer cried, dancing up and 
down with excitement. ‘See there—by 
heaven, there he is! ” 

As he spoke, Louis Fournet broke from 
the cane about fifty yards from where they 
stood and ran towards the river. 

** Halt!” the sheriff shouted. 
der, or I will shoot! ”’ 

The fugitive paid not the least heed to the 
command, and the sheriff instantly fired at 
him, without effect. 

‘* Shoot! shoot! ’’ yelled the sheriff; and a 
volley of pistol-balls whistled after Fournet. 

‘** You’ve all missed him,” said the over- 
seer. ‘* But there’s the other dog.” 


Surren- 


The hound burst from the cane-field with 
a furious baying, and ran swiftly after the 
fugitive. The latter heard the ominous 
sound, and turned about, knelt down, and 
with a calmness that amazcd his pursuers, 
who stood watching this desperate act, he 
awaited the onset of the hound. The latter 
came on with eager bounds; he reached the 
fugitive; his paws were almost on his shoul- 
ders—when the report of a pistol was heard, 
and the animal rolled dead on the ground. 
The next instant Fournet was up and away. 

‘** After him, every man! ’’ the sheriff cried.. 
‘* See! he runs lame; one of those balls struck. 
him somewhere.” 

Fournet took a direct line for the river,. 
avoiding the grounds about the house, and 
the entanglement of their numerous walks 
and alleys, and his pursuers followed. The 
overseer proved himself the fleetest, running 
several yards ahead of the others, and stead- 
ily gaining on the fugitive; but the distance 
to the river was not enough to admit of any 
material gain. The overseer fired again be- 
fore reaching the river, but without any ap- 
parent effect. Fournet ran quite rapidly, 
although it could be plainly seen that he 
limped as he ran. Ata point some distance 
beyond the house, he found the way impeded 
by several men, who stood in a line directly 
before him. 

** Surrender!” one of them shouted. He- 
answered by a shot, the ball passing through. 
the speaker’s hat; and Fournet came on with: 
his revolver leveled. The men were un- 
armed, and fell back in dismay from his 
reckless desperation. On, on he dashed, 
heeding the sting of the wound in his leg 
only to utter a malediction on the man who 
had inflicted it, never looking back, but 
rushing with all the speed he could com- 
mand, towards the river. One eager hope 
animated him; Joby might be there; he had 
heard the clock strike four as he passed the 
house; there had been time enough since his 
negro left to allow of his return; and know- 
ing well from past experience the blind, un- 
questioning fidelity of the man, he expected 
to find him at the bank. He reached the 
water, and looked across and down the 
stream. His heart sank; he saw no boat. 
But hark! there is surely the sound of oars! 
He listened—again he heard the familiar 
noise; and the bow of the expected boat 
came in view around the point, a hundred 
yards below where he stood. He looked be- 
hind him; the overseer was fast closing upon 
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him; his pistél was raised for another shot. 
The fugitive waved his arms in the air and 
shouted loudly, to attract the attention of 
Joby and his companion in the boat, and 
then ran down the bank and plunged into 
the water. 

The overseer saw the plunge, and realiz- 
ing instan.ly that the current would carry 
him down, he ran along the bank with pistol 
weady and eyes fixed on the water. The 
head of the fugitive came to the surface 
somewhat below him, and several yards out; 
he fired instantly, and saw that the ball 
struck the water beyond the mark. Fournet 
dove again, and again the overseer ran down 
the stream. He was now quite near to the 
boat; so near that he could plainly distin- 
guish the features of Joby, as he leaned over 
the bow, ready to grasp his master when he 
ame within reach. Again Fournet rose to 
the surface, not two rods from the boat, but 
further than before from the overseer. 
Again the latter fired. The ball crashed 
through the fugitive’s skull; his arms were 
thrown wildly over his head, and he sank 
from sight, leaving a bloody tinge on the 
water where he went down. Retribution 
had at last overtaken the desperate man, in 
-sight of the scenes of his youth, in sight of 
the scenes of his last and worst crime, and 
when escape seemed almost certain. 

Joby witnessed the death of his master, 
and taking the other oar he put the boat 
about, and he and his companions rowed 
swiftly down with the current. The sheriff 
and the other pursuers now came up and re- 
joined the overseer; and he pointed them to 
the body of the murderer that had now 
risen, and was tossing about in the same 
-great eddy that had retained that of his vic- 
dim. And in a few words the overseer told 
awho was in the boat. 

‘¢ That negro must have had something to 
do with the murder,” said Mr. Brownson. 
He should be caught.” 

“+ He probably can’t be,”’ the sheriff quietly 
remarked. ‘He has already put a good 
distance between us, and the oars and cur. 
rent are fast increasing it.” 

** You might shoot ” 

‘© All useless,”’ said the overseer. ‘ He is 
quite beyond pistol-range, and almost out of 
hearing. Let him go; he is only the ready- 
made instrument of the greater villain, 
whose career has now come to a close.’’ 

The body of Andrew Wicklow was taken 
from the water soon after; and in his breast 


pocket was found the confession of the late 
master of Magnolia. The murderer was 
privately buried the same night, in less than 
twenty-four honrs after he had returned to 
hisoldhome. His grave was soon forgotten, 
and his memory perished among men, save 
when the events of the night and day that 
have been told in these chapters recalled 
him by their mention to odious recollection. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
HAPPIER DAYS. 


IX months have elapsed since the time 
of these occurrences, and we again visit 
Magnolia. The Southern spring is around 
us in all its richness and beauty; the air is 
loaded with perfume, the song of birds and 
the tints of flowers are delightful to ear and 
eye, and the place smiles in all its glory, 
both of nature and art. 

In the parlor are seated two persons, 
Randolp Mellen and his wife, the heiress of 
Magnolia. They have been wedded but a 
week, and have been but one day returned 
from New Orleans. We find them now in- 
stalled in the mansion which has ever since 
been their home, and where it is quite prob- 
able that their children’s children will be 
‘*at home ”’ when the hand that traces, and 
the eyes that read these lines shall have 
been long laid away in the last earthly home 
of all. 

‘* Randolph,” said the wife, laying her 
hand upon her husband’s arm, *“‘ you may 
tell me now, all I do not know about that 
dreadful time. You know I have not cared 
to hear it before; but months have passed 
now, and time has somewhat dulled the edge 
of those terrors, which I have always thought 
were enough to killme. The day of father’s 
funeral, it seemed to me that I could never 
bear to hear that time mentioned again; 
but 

‘* But you would really like to know what 
has become of your governess,”’ interrupted 
Randolph, smiling. 

Yes,”’ said Gertrude, frankly, 1 would. 
She was a curious creature. I never could 
form any affectiou for her; we were merely 
polite to each other, and I respected her for 
her great knowledge of French and German, 
and her skill iu music, if for nothing else. 
But she always seemed to me to be of just 
such a class as some author, that I have 
read, describes as ‘a woman much better 
calculated by nature and education to win 
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the love of man, than to gain the confidence 
of woman.’ ”’ 

Randolph laughed; but he was impressed 
with the justice of his wife’s application of 
this description of Ma’m’selle. And there- 
upon, like a good husband, he related all the 
details of his interview with her on that 
memorable night, after his rencontre with 
Andrew Cleves. He withheld nothing of 
this rather remarkable experience; and the 
narrative quite naturally provoked the re- 
sentment of Gertrude towards the object of 
her inquiry. 

‘¢ The bold, odious creature! ’’ she exclaim- 
ed. ‘I never heard of anything like it in 
my life. And this, I presume, is the reason 
why she was so distant to me.” 

‘‘T have no doubt she was quite jealous of 
you,” said Randolph, complacently. For 
which remark Gertrude playfully pulled his 
whiskers—harder, perhaps, than was neces- 
sary for play. 

‘¢ You wish to know, of course,”’ continued 
the husband, ** what her relations with An- 
drew Cleves were—what connection her pres- 
ence in this house bore to his sudden and 
unexpected appearance here—and whether 
she had anything to do with the murder. 
To this last question, I say no, most decided- 
ly. I never liked the woman, but I wish to 
do her justice; and nothing that I saw in her 
conduct, in that of Andrew, or in the occur- 
rences of that night, as we know them, have 
ever led me to suspect that she knew of the 
murder before the finding of the body, or 
that she could have known that it was in- 
tended. I believe, in fact, that Andrew 
never went to that chamber intending to kill 
his father, but merely to destroy the will; 
and that the murder was the result of his 
being surprised in the act; for I think he 
would not have hesitated to kill any one who 
might have caught him there.” 

‘“*But what was the woman here for?” 
Gertrude asked. ‘‘I remember, now, her 
anxiety to come here as my teacher—how 
often she came to urge it before papa hired 
her, and how determined she was about it. 
Papa asked me twice what I thought about 
it, and I told him I did not care; and I really 
believe that she wearied him out, and that 
he finally consented to get rid of her entrea- 
ties. Although,” and the face of the speaker 
grew sad, *‘ I remember that poor papa soon 
came to like her for her music, I think, and 
very often asked her to sing to him.” 

‘* She was, as she told me,” the husband 
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rejoined, ‘“‘a living falsehood. I have no 
douht that she was sent htre by Andrew 
Cleves, to be his spy in this house, and to 
discover whether he was entirely disinher- 
ited by his father’s will. That she did make 
that discovery, and communicate the fact to 
him, I have no doubt. I believe that he 
came here, as he meant to do, when your 
father’s health and powers were rapidly fail- 
ing, meaning to reinstate himself by some 
hypocritical pretence in the old man’s affec- 
tions, and so obtain a share of the wealth; 
or if he failed in this, to secretly destroy the 
will, trusting to the sudden decease, er loss 
of mental power of Judge Cleves to prevent 
the making of another. In these objects, I 
believe that Ma’m’selle was the agent, and I 
think the unwilling helper, of that bad man. 
All their whisperings together (and they 
were closely watched), referred, I believe, to 
this alone.” 

Gertrude sat silent in thought for some 
minutes, and then said:— 

‘* But who was she—what was she ?”’ 

‘*T can only guess, and I hardly wish to 
guess, as [ may do her injustice. What she 
told me in the garden that night about the 
convent of New Orleans, and her knowledge 
of that man there, was, I am quite certain, 
wholly false, and merely intended to allay 
the suspicion that she saw I had formed, 
that she was in some way confederate with 
him. What she told me of her great wealth 
was spoken as earnestly and as sincerely as 
human speech could have uttered it, and I 
am inclined to believe it. As to her real 
relations with Andrew Cleves,—I had rather 
leave them as I found them—in uncertainty. 
There is something about the whole matter 
that I have not been able to reconcile with 
any supposition I can make. Though I 
know she was here at his bidding, yet, I 
know, too, that she hated him, and wanted 
to go where she might never see him again. 
Her language to me in the garden plainly 
spoke this wish, and I saw much else in her 
conduct that expressed it. There is an in- 
consistency in her actions that I don’t know 
how to explain; and what she was to An- 
drew Cleves I must leave as I found it—a 
mystery. And all that I can say of Horten- 
sia Debray is that she was a gifted, an un- 
happy, mysterious woman.” 

‘* What became of her? ’’ Gertrude asked. 

*T do not know. After Andrew was 
killed, Mr. Brownson took me aside, and said 
that he suspected Ma’m’selle of some com- 


plicity in his crime. I tried to reason him 
out of the idea, and we talked a long time 
about it; but he only grew more determined 
that she should be arrested. It was almost 
dark when he went back to the hcuse. He 
called one of the girls who was helping to 
lay out the body, and bade her summon 
Ma’m’selle immediately. But no Ma‘m’selle 
was to be found. She had gone, and her 
trunks in some way had gone with her. The 
magistrate was very angry about it, and 
would have instituted an inquiry among the 
servants, but at my earnest solicitation he 
refrained. There had been so much of hor- 
ror, excitement, and restlessness about the 
house for a few hours, that I was anxious 
for peace and rest; and Mr. Brownson 
yielded. 

‘¢ T don’t know how she got away. Some 
of the people must know; many of them 
liked her, and would have been glad to do 
her a service. We might ascertain by ques- 
tioning the servants; but I have little desire 
to know.” 

Let it pass,’’ said Gertrude. 
care to discover.” 

‘* T have heard of her once since she dis- 
appeared,’’ Randolph continued. The 
week before we were married, my friend 
Lagrave was in Havana. The whole city, 
he, said, was wild over the voice and the 
beauty of a new cantatrice, who had taken 
the city by storm. He went one night to 
the Tacon Theatre to hear her, and occupied 
a private box with some friends. The house 
was crowded with the rank, wealth and 
beauty of Havana, and fairly gleamed with 
jewels. The singer was greeted by a shower 
of bouquets and a chorus of welcomes on her 
appearance. She bowed and began to sing. 
Both the face and the voice were unmistake- 
able; La Senora Sevilla, as she was called, 
was none other than Hortensia Debray. 
Lagrave thinks she must have recognized 
him; but she betrayed it by no sign or look. 

And this,” continued Randolph, “is abso- 
lutely all I can tell you about the occurrences 
of that time that you do not know, except- 


do not 
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ing this, which I cut from the New Orleans 
Picayune a week after that night.” 

He handed her a printed slip, which read 
as follows :— 


IMPORTANT FROM THE Coast.—The rev- 
enue cutter Jefferson is just up from the 
Passes, having left here several days ago to 
capture, if possible, asmuggler that has been 
hovering about the coast for several months, 
and plying betwcen Havana, Jamaica, and 
various points along shore with contraband 
traffic. The captain of the cutter was adroit 
enough to catch the vessel in Barrataria Bay, 
where she could not get to sea without run- 
ning the gauntlet of the cutter’s guis; and 
her crew preferred to run her ashore and es- 
cape. Many valuables were removed from 
the smuggler, after which she was fired and 
consumed. Letters and other evidence were 
found in her cabin, which make it quite cer- 
tain that her captain was the desperado who 
killed Judge Cleves at his own house a few 
nights since, and who was himself killed 
upon pursuit. 


And thus we end ‘this strange, eventful 
history.’’ It sometimes happens to human 
creatures, that the pain and misery which 
are ordinarily distributed through a lifetime, 
are, in their experience, condensed into one 
dreadful blow, stunning in its effects for 
hours or days, but from which the elastic 
spirit rallies and revives to the full eujoy- 
ment of the life-long happiness that Provi- 
dence designs them to enjoy. And so has it 
been with the Gertrude Mellen of our tale. 
Happy in her husband, happy in her chil- 
dren, happy in her beautiful home and in 
her dear friends, many of whom have been 
named in these chapters, she still looks for- 
ward to many years of earthly enjoyment, 
with as much certainty as is ever permitted 
to mortals; and looking back on the past she 
has but one phantom to disturb her—the re- 
collection of that dreadful time which in the 
family is referred to, when spoken of at all, 
as The Black Night at Magnolia. 


THE CASCADE. 
BY ANNA M. TOMKINS. 


ATH God set here a song amid the rocks ? 
Oh, thou art Nature’s audible poetry! 
Thy thunderous fall our loftiest music mocks, 
And what are ode and epic matched with thee, 
Thou glorious utterance of the deity ? 
Down the rough rocks still hurl thy glittering form, 
Shout high thy war-song, oh, thou strong and free! 
Leap up victorious in the sunbeams warm, 
And, like a visible soul, exult, and shine, and storm. 


I joy to greet thee. Shower upon my brow 
The cool, soft kisses of thy dazzling spray. 
Dearer caress it never felt than now, 
And sweeter words no human lips could say 
Than those I hear in thy triumphant lay. 
I listen till I lose all memory 
Of love’s sore cross and life’s long, weary way; 
All thought that I have been and still must be; 
I am but eye and ear, and they are filled with thee. 


Thy smile is set for ages, and thy song 
Hath more of life and immortality 

Than all the strains of earth’s poetic throng; 
Young through all years, where is the soul like thee, 
So strong, so proud, so joyous and so free? 

What voice from those charmed legions that control 
The spirit by the spells of poesy, 

Can dart its glorious meaning on the soul, 

With thine all-brightening flash and endless after-roll ? 


Oh, to leap on, and down, and out with thee 
Into the darkness of the underwood, 
Possessed as thou this hour possessest me, 
Oracular genius of the solitude! 
To be no more a thing of flesh and blood, 
But one with thee and Nature, to inspire 
In feeble souls, and bosoms dark and rude, 
The freeman’s pride, the patriot’s high desire, 
The soldier’s scorn of death, the bard’s immortal fire. 


1 have not looked on Ocean’s awful waste, 

I have not heard the avalanche downward roar, 
But, in thy bright and floating robes embraced, 

I feel that I am richer than before; 

And when the summertide of life is o’er, 
When past is all the passion and the hope, 

My soul shall fly to thy greeen-mantled shore— 
Shall see thee brightly bounding down the slope, 
And shall no longer fear with the Last Foe to cope. 


BETHLEHEM, N.H., 1591. 


SHORT account of the manner of con- 
ducting the trade of the Upper Gam- 
bia, and of the risks which a trader has to run, 
will, perhaps, gratify my readers. Hence 
I have decided to relate the principal inci- 
dents of the King of Bondou’s chief raid into 
Ouli, which caused the traders stationed there 
to lose more than they ever had before or 
since. It will be neccessary, to do so, to state 
briefly what races inhabit the Upper Gam- 
bia, and origin, as known, of the Toucoulors, 
who are the ruling race in Bondou; and also 
the manner of conducting the trade in that 
region so far from civilized people, and with 
no protection whatever from any well-or- 
ganized government. 

Ouli is peopled chiefly by Mandingos and 
Serra-Oulis; and there are a few Foulahs, 
who lead their nomadic life here, and occa- 
sionally raise small crops of ground-nuts, in 
addition to their usual harvest of millet. 
The Mandingos and Serra-Oulis are well 
enough known to need no mention from me 
here; but the Foulahs are not really very 
well known. Travelers have seemed to con- 
sider them beneath their notice, in spite of 
the fact that from them have sprung the most 
ardent propagators of Islamism, and the 
founders of the most powerful Mussulman 
empires of the western Soudan. By Soudan, 
which means black in Arabic, is meant that 
part of Central Africa, south of Sahara, 
which is inhabited by the black races. It 
is called by the Moors, in Arabie, Bled es- 
Soukon, the country of the blacks. 

Foulahs or Poulahs, or, as the French call 
them, Pouls, are met, here and there, lead- 
ing nomadic lives along the whole course of 
the Gambia. They are the shepherds of the 
country, and keep large herds of cattle, 
which graze on the pasturage of the river. 

They are, generally, not so black as the 
other races of Soudan, but are of a light 
copper color, and, in many cases, nearly 
white. In features they approach nearer 
the Caucassian type than the others; and 
they have hair, which is, nearly always, not 
80 woolly as that of the other black races. 
Some of the women are good-looking when 
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young, but, when they become aged, or a 
little advanced in life, and have had chil- 
dren, they are flabby, and almost invariably 
make very ugly old women. The men are 
very often robust and strong. They are the 
Pariahs of the country, and are regarded 
with contempt by the other races. They 
seldom settle for any length of time in any 
place; and a Foulah village, which is well- 
peopled to-day, may, after the next rains, be 
deserted. They usually seek some spot in 
the vicinity of which there is good pasturage 
for their cattle, and there station themselves 
for a time, living in small conical huts, 
made, generally, of Croatos, which are coarse 
mats made of the long prairie grass which 
abounds inthe country. They arrange these 
huts with regularity, in rows, with usually 
one straight road leading lengthwise through 
the settlement; and they always have a large 
bantang, where all the palavers are held, as 
weil as numerous smaller ones, on which 
these shepherds lounge during the middle of 
the day. 

Foulahs never ride; they always walk. 
They cannot even own horses, as they would 
be taken away from them by the Sonninkees. 
Their whole occupation is breeding cattle, 
selling their milk, and making butter. Milk 
is the principal part of their diet. They are 
never sure of retaining the possession of 
anything, not even of their cattle; as Son- 
ninkees, when they arrive at these villages, 
help themselves to whatever they may want. 
But they generally take no more than they 
need for the moment, and leave the rest. 
They consider the herds as, in a certain 
sense, theirs, and act accordingly. They, 
therefore, never, unless necessary, take a 
heifer to kill, but always a bullock; and to a 
certain extent they protect the Foulahs. 
That is to say, whenever it does not inter- 
fere with their own interests to do so. The 
Foulah is nothing when a Sonninkee’s in- 
terests are concerned. In the rain they oc- 
casionally plant, which the Sonninkees allow 
them to do, and some raise good crops of 
ground-nuts. But this is the exception, not 
the rule. They are all rum-drinkers. 
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Hence, it will be seen that the Foulahs 
are the lowest race, socially, in the Gambia. 
But they are, in some respects, the most in- 
dependent, as they can usually feed them- 
selves and supply all their other wants with- 
out help from strangers. They seldom ask 
for credit, and, probably, would not get it if 
they did. Their language is quite distinct 
from that of the other races among whom 
they live. Finally, the Foulahs are a race 
of shepherds quite distinct in their physical 
characteristics, their customs, and their lan- 
guage, from all the other dark races of the 
western and central Soudan, among whom 
they live, and by whom they are invariably 
treated as inferiors. And it is from this 
low, despised race, that several others have 
sprung, who, while they still retain some of 
the characteristics of the Foulahs, differ 
from them in others. Now this race, or, 
rather, its branches, presents to us, on the 
one hand, tribes that have remained pure, 
or nearly so, in blood, and faithful to their 
pastoral habits, but without any political 
importance; while, on the other hand, mixed 
with the blacks of Soudan, and under the 
names of Fellatah, Poular, Toucoulor, and 


so forth, they have become the ardent prop- 
agators of Islamism, and have founded the 
empires of Haoussa, Macina, Fouta Diallon, 
Bondou, and Fouta, south of the Senegal. 
The Toucoulors are very powerful, and 
seem to be well governed. They have made 
themselves masters of Fouta, Bondou, and 


Fouta Diallon. It is with those of Bondou 
that I have had the most dealings. ‘Their 
name, Toucoulor, is a corruption of Tekrour. 
The Arabs divide the blacks of Africa into 
two classes: the Mussulmans, whom they 
call Tekrour; and the pagans, whom they 
call Cafre. (This word Cafre is the Arabic 
adjective Kafir, which means pagan, idola- 
trous. It is not the name of the people 
near the Cape of Good Hope, to whom geo- 
graphers apply it. Arabs also frequently 
designate even Christians by the same word, 
Kajfir.) In religion, they are Mussulmen of 
the same rite as the Arabs, viz., Islamism. 
But they differ very much in character, in 
different countries. In Fouta Diallon they 
are more or less faithful to their religion; in 
Bondou they are indifferently so; and in 
Fouta, in the valley of the Senegal, they are 
arrant hypocrites, unjust in all their dealings, 
and always of bad faith. 

About the middle of November, 1865, I 
left Bathurst, at the mouth of the Gambia, 
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with a complete supply of goods for the en- 
suing winter’s trade, for Yabu-Tenda, the 
highest point of the river, and accessible 
only to small vessels drawing no more than 
six feet of water. I shall pass over the trip 
up the river, as an account of it would take 
up more space than can be spared this 
month. I reached Yabu-Tenda in due sea- 
son, landed and stored my goods where I 
had st red them the preceding season, in 
stores that I had made of adobe, and made 
as nearly fireproof as possible. My buildings 
consisted of a main structure in which I put 
cotton and non-explosive goods, another 
smaller store which I called the barter store, 
a substantially built gun-powder magazine 
which had double walls, with a space of 
three feet between them, a salt-store, a hide- 
store, and a large ground-nut-store, which 
latter needed no roof. There were also 
other buildings on the premises, viz., the 
house I lived in, raised five feet above the 
ground, stables for horses, and several out- 
buidings to serve as kitchen, laborers’ quar- 
ters, and so forth. I called this place ** The 
Trader’s Retreat;’’ and it was without ex- 
ception, the most complete establishment of 
the kind in the river. Many of those who 
annually came up the river will never forget 
Trader’s Retreat.” 

My stock of goods consisted of five thou- 
sand bushels of salt, which had been sent on 
ahead and was already landed; rum in 
puncheons and barrels; tobacco in hogs- 
heads; gunpowder, guns, iron bars, cutlasses, 
brass rods; and a large and complete assort- 
ment of cotton goods and beads, suited to 
the trade. My menage was soon put in 
order, and, after a good night’s rest, I rose 
early, and engaged messengers to go to the 
king at Medina, and some of the head men 
of other towns, to announce my arrival with 
an unusually good supply of just such goods 
as they required, and to carry them the 
presents which it is customary to make them 
on such occasions. At the commencement 
of the season, the trade is done at one’s 
premises, and produce is bought in smalh 
quantities. This is the most profitable por- 
tion of it, as there are no commissions to 
pay, and the presents given are very small. 
The measure is also larger, which is another 
source of profit; and there is no transporta- 
tion to pay for. 

For this part of the trade I immediately 
fitted up my barter store, and supplied it 
with a small but well-assorted stock. And 
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“now, to give the reader a correct idea of this 
part of the trade, I will ask him to suppose 
that I am buying, in his presence, ten bush- 
els of ground-nuts, four cakes of beeswax, 
one tusk of No. 1 ivory, three scrivelloes, 
‘and two ounces of gold, which have been 
‘brought by different persons. The ground- 
nuts are brought by « Serra-Ouli on the 
heads of four slaves, who ask to see my 
bushel, which I show him. I may here say 
at once, that a bushel is no definite quantity 
here, but any measure agreed upon between 
buyer and seller. Mine was a large basket, 
which kept stretching and growing larger 
the more it was used; and, before it com- 
menced to stretch, it contained one and a 
half imperial bushels. I paid, for ground- 
nuts, half a dollar in goods, upon which 
there was a profit of one hundred per cent, 
for each of these measures full. The Serra- 
Ouli declares that my measure is too large; 
‘and a short discussion follows, during which 
he endeavors to induce me to substitute a 
smaller one, which of course I donot. He 
‘finally agrees to measure. I tell him that 
the value of his nuts is five dollars, and ask 
him what he wants in payment. He takes 
two dollars in band cloth, one dollar in to- 
bacco, one dollar in gun flints, and the bal- 
ance in cotton yarn. He must now have a 
present; and I give him one amounting to 
about five per cent of the amount of trade 
he has brought, and which I give in any kind 
‘of goods I choose. 

The beeswax comes next, and has been 
brought by some Ouassoloonkas from Bam- 
barra. There are four cakes of it; and it is 
what is called here Mandingo clean. It is 
very good, and the loss in weight usually 
sustained, in claryfying it, seldom exceeds 
thirty-three per cent. I first examine this 
way, bore it through, as butter is bored here 
in New England, in several places and in 
different directions, to ascertain if any stones 
or other refuse matter has been put into it, 
—these blacks know how to cheat,—and 
then weizhit. This produce is generally paid 
for at the rate of four pounds for a dollar; 
and the price of the goods given in payment 
is generally fixed at double that which is 
charged when buying other kinds of produce. 
These four cakes come to twenty-four dol- 
lars; and the Ouassoloonkas want rum, to- 
bacco, some gunpowder, and a gun for it, 
which I give, with a present amounting to 
about two dollars. It may be well to state 
‘here how rum is sold. Its price, after hav- 
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ing been mixed with water, is two dollars 
and a quarter. It is first mixed, in the pres- 
ence of the buyer, in the proportion of two 
parts of rum to one of water. He is then 
requested to taste it. Sometimes he thinks 
it is too strong, when more water is added, 
and vice versa. When it is mixed to suit his 
palate, it is measured out to him at the 
above-mentioned price. The rest of the 
produce is bought in the same way. The 
ivory is of good quality, and much better 
than that of the Gaboon, which is some- 
times brittle. It is divided, in Gambia, in 
three grades, and, in some instances, four; 
viz., No. 1, No. 2 (in some cases there is 
also a No. 3), and scrivelloes. All good 
tusks weighing twenty pounds or more are 
No. 1, and their price is one dollar per 
pound. Those weighing less than twenty 
and not under fifteen pounds, are No. 2, and 
their price is seventy-five cents per pound. 
All good tusks weighing less than fifteen 
pounds are called scrivelloes, an'l are worth 
fifty cents per pound. In those instances 
where there is a No. 3, those weighing from 
ten to fifteen pounds are of that grade; and 
all under ten pounds, scrivelloes, in which 
case the No. 3 is worth fifty cents, and the 
scrivelloes twenty-five cents per pound. 

The nominal price of gold is sixteen dol- 
lars per ounce; and its value, at the Bank of 
England, is three pounds nineteen shillings 
sterling. It is generally in twisted rings, 
which are made of square bars which are 
twisted and then have their ends brought 
together, but not welded, so as to form a 
circle. It is, in the Upper Gambia, very 
pure; but, in the lower river, one cannot be 
too careful in buying it, as it is frequently 
alloyed to such an extent as to render it of 
very little value. This trade, done on the 
trader's premises, is, if he has a good supply, 
sufficient to keep one busy all the time; and, 
in January, that which is called the large 
trade commences, when large quantities of 
produce are brought through Julahs, who 
are the brokers of the river, and are usually 
Mandingos of considerable intelligence, and, 
in religion, may be alled liberal Mohamme- 
dans. 

This part of the trade is conducted in the 
following manner: When the produce is 
ready, the Julah waits upon the trader to 
inform him that he is prepared to sell him 
the ground-nuts of a certain town, which 
are ready for delivery; and a time is fixed 
for the trader to be there with people to 
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measure the same. At the appointed time 
the trader mounts his horse, and, taking 
with him a sufficient number of laborers, 
rides to the town where the nuts are located, 
frequently from fifteen to twenty miles from 
his factory. Having arrived there, the first 
thing to do is to settle what the size of the 
measure shall be, and the price of the prin- 
cipal articles which he has to barter for the 
produce. This sometimes consumes much 
time; and, as soon as a clear and well-under- 
stood agreement has been made between 
the trader and the Julah, the work of meas- 
uring the produce commences, and continues 
without intermission, save to eat and sleep 
when necessary, until all has been measured. 

The trader then leaves those in whom he 
has the most confidence—he trusts none any 
more than he is obliged to—to watch the 
heap; and, as soon as praticable, returns to 
his factory, accompanied by the Julah and 
the owners of the produce. He then, after 
his return, commences to pay for the nuts 
he has measured. This takes, sometimes, 
more than a whole day. The owners hardly 
seem to know what they want, and do not 
always know when they have received all 
that is due them. But when the Julah is an 
intelligent and influential one, he expedites 
the business. When the produce has been 
all paid for, the trader has to pay the Julah 
a commission of twenty per cent on the cost 
of the produce; and, in paying it, he must 
give him staple articles. One seldom has 
any trouble or wastes any time in paying 
these brokers, as they generally know what 
their commission amounts to, and what kind 
of goods they want. They must, in addi- 
tion, have a present (sillifunda), which is 
also quite an item of expense; as they are 
not satisfied with presents of unsalable stuff, 
as the others are. Then every person who 
owned portions of the produce, before it be- 
came the trader’s property, must have his 
present (bouwnia), which finishes the trade. 
But these people, instead of departing as 
soon as they have received their pay, remain 
about one’s premises as long as possible, 
continually begging; and the greatest beggar 
of them all is the Julah. 

The reader now thinks, perhaps, that the 
trader has nothing else to do or pay for on 
account of that trade. Not so; the produce, 
you will remember, is still where it was 
measured; and the trader must transport it 
to his store as soon as possible, as, in spite 
of his precautions, it is diminishing in quan- 
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tity, and will continue to do so until he has 
stored it in safety on his own premises. 
He, therefore, engages people to bring it 
down, and returns himself to superintend 
the operation. The ground-nuts are bagged, 
and from two to three hundred men and 
women are formed in line—I once had, dur- 
ing this season, eight hundred and sixty 
thus formed in line,—each with a full bag on 
his or her head, and starts them off with 
some of his own men to watch them to pre- 
vent, as much as practicable, any of the 
produce from being stolen. Many, if not 
watched, will drop out of the line, and hide 
their bag of nuts where they can find it, and, 
when they get ready, sell it to you again. 
All the large ground-nut producing districts 
are at a considerable distance from the banks 
in the upper river; and, in many cases, only 
one trip can be made a day, which increases 
materially the expenses; and, finally, the 
trader, let bim be ever so vigilant, never 
stores as much produce as he buys and pays 
for in the large trade. Nevertheless, if he 
is careful, and keeps his expenses down as 
low as possible, he can make a handsome 
and sometimes an almost fabulous profit in 
this part of the trade. 

During this season, my large trade had 
commenced about the latter part of January, 
1866. The crops had been most excellent, 
and the quantity of produce to be bought 
was unprecedented. Ihad supplied eighteen 
sub-traders, all of whom did a very large 
trade. My own trade was very large; and I 
had ample facilities for removing produce 
from my sub-traders’ stores to my own. 
But my principals failed to supply me with 
sufficient tonnage to keep my own produce 
stores clear. Our agreement was, that [| 
should always have all the vessels necessary 
to remove my produce as fast as collected; 
that they would hire vessels whenever their 
own fleet was insufficient for my wants. 
Hence produce collected in my hand to such 
an extent as tomake me extremely uneasy. 

I had, besides what was in the hands of 
my sub-traders, upward of one hundred 
thousand bushels of ground-nuts, between 
nineteen and twenty thousand hides, with 
some beeswax, gold, and ivory. In addi- 
tion to this large amount, I had left in store 
a good stock of goods, as I had always been 
liberally supplied, and my assortment kept 
up. And I had the largest stock of gun- 
powder in my magazine that I ever had at 
any time. My principals ought to have 
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guarded, by sending me sufficient tonnage, 
against having such an amount of produce in 
the river, exposed to so many dangers, the 
principal of which was fire. But this sea- 
son the trader was menaced by another 
danger in addition to the ordinary risk of 
the trade. Bourbakah Sardho, king of 
Bondou, had threatened to cut bis way 
through Ouli to Niani; and he had never 
been known to make an idle threat. He 
was expected near the end of April; but I 
had received information, through a Serra 
Ouli with whom I was very friendly, that he 
would be due in March. I despatched over- 
land messengors to Bathurst, and warned 
those who had supplied me, of the danger, 
and informed them how much tonnage I 
required to remove my produce. They an- 
swered that Bourbakah Sardho would not 
molest the traders, even if he did come, and 
that they could not send me any vessels 
before the middle of April. I immediately 
sent another messenger with a letter stating 
that, as I was on the spot, I considered my- 
self as the best judge in those matters con- 
cerning which I had already written. That 
I knew very well Bourbakah would not mo- 
lest traders, and he would give strict orders 
to his people to respect them. But 1 also 
knew his Toucoulors better than any other 
white man in the river. I knew he could 
not be everywhere, and that parties would 
stray away from his main army and commit 
excesses, which, although not sanctioned by 
him, he would not repair. 

At an early hour, on the twenty-seventh 
of March, a messenger arrived at the factory 
from the king of Ouli, to inform me that 
the army of Bondou had that preceding 
night crossed the frontier, and would prob- 
ably attack Fodey Kounda, and to advise me 
to have my goods shipped at once. I had 
two vessels there, and as many laborers as 
could be advantageously employed loading 
them with produce; and I expected to have 
them filled that day. It would have taken 
twelve such vessels to take away all I had 
there; and I had, therefore, no means of 
saving the bulk of the property in my hands. 
The captain of one of these vessels, though 
black, was trustworthy; and I had never 
known him to lose his self-possession in 
cases of emergency. I wished to be where 
I could get news of Bourbakah’s movements 
at the earliest possible moment, and still be 
where I would be able to reach my factory 
before any party of Toucoulors who might 
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decide to come to Yabu-Tenda. I, therefore, 
left the captain in charge of my premises, 
with instructions to load the vessels as 
quickly as possible, and, in all things, act 
according to his best judgment for the in- 
terests of all concerned. I then mounted, 
and rode to Passamance, a Serra-Ouli town 
about five miles distant, where messengers 
arrived continually with accounts of the 
movements of the Bondou army. 

Fodey-Kounda, a strong, stockaded Julah 
town, capitulated at once. Many prisoners 
were secured, and much booty taken. Ma- 
gau-Kounda was not molested. Kosia was 
attacked, but the Toucoulors retired after 
only one attempt to enter the stockade. 
Bourbakah was now, in the evening, ad- 
vancing upon Kanopy, the wealthiest and 
the strongest town in Ouli, which he in- 
tended to attack the next morning. We re- 
ceived no more news that day at Passa- 
mance, and sentinels were posted all around 
the town, at nightfall, to guard against sur- 
prise. I passed an uneasy night, on a 
bantang, during which conflicting reports 
were continually received; and early in the 
morning we heard, iv the direction of Kan- 
opy, the rumbling of musketry. The at- 
tack had commenced, and definite reports 
began to reach us. Kanopy was taken; 
Bourbakah remained to secure his booty 
and prisoners, and sent a portion of his men 
to attack Soutouceu and Baga-Kounda. 

I returned to Yabu-Tenda, found my two 
vessels well filled, and everything safe, and 
in order. I armed my laborers, and gave 
them ammunition. I felt certain that they 
would fight, if necessary. But I thought, 
at the time, that there was some chance of 
my being unmolested. Bourbakah had, al- 
ready, all the booty he could take care of, 
which I considered would occupy his people 
sufficiently to make it very improbable that 
any would come to pay meavisit. In the 
evening all was commotion; the surrounding 
families all hurried to my premises, and 
begged to be allowed to remain there. I 
consented, on condition that the would pro- 
tect my goods if necessary. They all prom- 
ised to do so. I accordingly armed them as 
well as I could, and separated the women 
and children from the men, placing them in 
an inclosure that [ had cutside, between the 
factory and the bank of the river. Before 


midnight, everything was ready for making 
a vigorous resistance to any attack we might 
have to sustain. 
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I had two thousand men in and around 
my premises, all armed, and supplied with 
sufficient ammunition for a whole day’s 
fighting; and they all declared they would 
not, on any account, retreat, unless ordered 
to do so. I was confident of saving my 
goods and produce. The morning seemed 
long. I longed for the day to break, as I 
paced back and forth on my back piazza, 
from which I could overlook the country 
for four miles towards Passamance, which I 
had paid the head men of the nearest village 
to have cleared of trees. At length day did 
break, and, with the aid of my field glass, I 
discovered a party of natives, some on foot; 
and, as they all had turbans, the ends of 
which waved in the breeze, I concluded they 
were Toucoulors, and that the critical mo- 
ment had arrived. I said nothing, however, 
so as not to excite my people. I simply 
gave orders for all the best men to be 
massed in front of the magazine, which was 
done; every one seemed determined to make 
a most vigorous resistance, and I felt confi- 
dent of being able to protect the property in 
my charge against any force that was likely 
to make its appearance under any circum- 
stances. 

I left the piazza, and ordered my horse to 
be saddled. He had been under fire more 
than once; and I could depend on him beth 
for docility and speed. I equipped myself 
in riding-breeches and top-boots, buckled on 
my sword, and put my revolvers in the 
hostlers, and mounted. I had scarcely done 
so, when men and some women were seen 
by the laborers rushing towards the factory. 
I rode out, followed by the laborers, to meet 
them. They came up to us screaming, and 
so frightened as to be unable to speak cohe- 
rently. I tried to have them secured and 
placed out of the way by my laborers and 
sailors, so as to prevent them from causing 
a panic among the people I had with me; 
bat, before that could be done, every man 
on the premises was aware of their pres- 
ence, and exaggerated reports flew from one 
to the other, of a large force that was ad- 
vancing to attack us. In a moment all was 
confusion; and, finally, there was a general 
stampede for the bank of the river, which I 
tried in vain, by promises and threats, to 
check. I galloped to the bank, to prevent 
them from leaving it; but already the ves- 
sels were filled so as to be able to take no 
others, and the rest were plunging into the 
river, regardless of the consequences of 
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such rashness. It was not more than a 
minute before the river, which is narrow 
here, was covered with crocodiles feasting 
upon the frightened negroes. The women 
jumped in, with children in their arms, only 
to be seized by the ravenous monsters, and 
very few reached the other side of the river. 

I rode back to the factory, and was there 
alone, completely deserted by my people, 
watching from my horse the Toucoulors, 
who were now galloping toward me, brand- 
ishing their cutlasses, and yelling like de- 
mons. There were not more than five hun- 
dred of them, ali told. How easily the two 
thousand I had in and about my premises 
just before could have driven them back. 
They stopped as soon as they perceived me; 
and I heard the words, “‘fato koey, fato 
koey !”—a white man, a white man!—re- 
peated by many in succession. They sur- 
rounded me; and, as I drew one of my re- 
volvers, he who seemed to be their chief 
quietly told me to put it back, as I would 
not need it. 

I did so, and asked him, in Mandingo, 
what he proposed to do. 

‘* First,”’ said he, ‘‘ to take all we can car- 
ry away; then, to burn the rest. We mean 
to starve these accursed Cafres. We have 
either taken or burned all their corn; and we 
don’t wish them to have that heap of nuts to 
feed on.” 

He was disposed, I thought, to parley; I 
certainly was, and, accordingly, represented 
to him how foolish such a proceeding would 
be. If he burned my produce it would do 
him no good, and me, who was a friend of 
Bourbakah, much harm. I offered to pay 
ten thousand dollars, in bills payable at St. 
Louis, or in goods which I would deliver to 
Bourbakah at any place he would be pleased 
to designate. 

He replied to this, that, as far as he was 
concerned, he preferred to settle the affair 
that way; but he would have to consult the 
other head men. He did so; and [, at first, 
thought that they would accede to my prop- 
osition. But they gradually became ex- 
cited; and finally rushed to the ground-nut 
store, which they surrounded. They quickly 
fired the nuts, and, in the mean time, some 
had broken open the main store, and were 
taking out the goods. 

They finally rushed to the magazine, and 
endeavored to break into that; but it resisted 
their combined efforts. They at once com- 
menced to dig a ditch around it, which, when 
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finished, they filled with inflammable mate- 
rials, such as dried grass and twigs. It was 
in vain that I told them it was nearly full of 
gunpowder. They would not heed me, but 
persisted in thinking that I was deceiving 
them to save the best of my goods, which, 
they said, I had put in there. I went to 
open the magazine, to show them that it 
really did contain gunpowder; but they 
rudely pushed me aside. 

‘Take your choice, then,’’ said I, ‘‘ and 
blow up every one of you! ” 

The ground-nuts were now burning briskly, 
as all oleaginous nuts will; the main store 
was in a blaze; and the fire around the 
magazine would soon crack its walls. I con- 
sidered it prudent to go to the river’s bank, 
and board one of my vessels. I did so; and, 
after I had been there about ten minutes, 
the gunpowder exploded, with a deafening 
report that shook the vessel, and filled the 
air with debris and mangled bodies. I re- 
turned on shore about an hour afterward, 
and went as near the side of the magazine as 
I dared. But I found no vestige of the 
Toucoulors, save a well-singed head, and a 
foot. lIafterward learned that none of them 
escaped. 
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I despatched one of my vessels, with an 
account of what had had happened, to Bath- 
urst. Before I left, 1 received messages 
from all my sub-traders, save two, that they 
had lost everything. Most of them were 
well supplied, and had considerable produce 
on hand, which I had been unable to take 
away. I remained behind with the other 
vessel, to visit my sub-traders, and ascertain 
the amount of the loss I had sustained; and, 
when I got under way to leave Yabu-Tenda 
for Koosoon-Tenda, my nuts were burning 
as briskly as ever, and were likely to do so 
for another week. The beads that I had 
had in the main store were all melted, and, 
in cooling, formed large, irregular masses of 
glass, such as I had never seen. The house 
I lived in was untouched by the fire, but had 
been shattered to pieces by the explosion of 
the magazine. 

At Koosoon-Tenda, Kunubilly, Same-Ten- 
da, Prai-Tenda and Fatta-Tenda, I found 
nothing but the charred ruins of stores, and 
burning ground-nuts. Nothing was left for 
me after reaching the latter place, but to 
proceed to Bathurst to settle my accounts, 
which resulted in showing a balance against 
me of twenty-two thousand dollars. 


WAS nineteen, and Fred was twenty- 
four, when we first met; and whatever 
‘we may be now, however practical we may 
have become with the flight of years, we 
were then full of romance. I had been an 
inveterate devourer of novels ever since I 
had learned my letters, and Fred was natu- 
rally of a romantic, morbid disposition. Our 
ideas of life and love had been chiefly de- 
rived from reading sensational literature. 

It may therefore be imagined how lacer- 
ated were our feelings, and how greatly we 
magnified our woes, as we stood in the parlor 
of my father’s house and bade each other 
adieu. 

“Tt is the last, last time,’? murmured 
Fred, in a broken voice, as he held my hand 
in his. ‘‘Oh, how can your father be so 
cruel as to thus sever forever two such lov- 
ing hearts!” 


MY ROMANCE. 


BY FLORENCE BIRNEY. 


‘¢ Why are parents always so stern?” I 
sobbed. 

‘¢ Heaven only knows,” replied Fred in a 
gloomy tone. ‘‘ They seem to forget their 
own younger days, and let their hearts hard- 
en and their best feelings wither and die for 
want of nourishment. Your father may 
have the satisfaction of knowing that he has 
wrecked cruelly two fond, trusting hearts.’ 

‘* But he may think he knows best. It 
was quite kind in him to let us have this last 
meeting.” 

*¢ But he took very good care to let us 
know that it was the last,’’ responded Fred; 
while I felt in my inmost heart that we were 
doing the poor old gentleman some injustice. 
‘“‘If he had any youthful feelings still re- 
maining in his breast, he would pity where 
he now condemns,” he added. 

I thought this a very elegant speech for 


Fred to make. It sounded as if it might 
have fallen from the lips of Lord Ernest 
Delarne, about whom I was then reading in 
the last blood-chilled novel I had drawn 
from the circulating-library. I imagined 
myself the Lady Leonora, listening to the 
wild ravings of despair from her high-born 
lover. 

There was along pause. I was abandon- 
ing myself to my romantic dreams, and Fred 
seemed to be buried in a deep revery. 

At last the silence was broken by a long 
sigh from my lover. 

‘‘ Why do you sigh?” I asked, trying to 
throw into my upraised eyes the expression 
of despair and melancholy which had lain in 
Lady Leonora’s as she had raised them to 
those of the earl. 

“You ask me that, Bella,” said Fred 
gleomily, ‘* when we are about to be sep- 
arated by acruel decree! Ah! little did we 
think two short months ago, when we met 
but to love and part, perhaps forever, leav- 
ing in each breast bitter memories of bygone 
days. O Bella, if you loved me truly you 
would fly with me to that little farm in 
Buckland County, and spend the rest of 
your days in obscurity and toil, but blest 
with the assurance of a devoted love. But 
no spirit such as animated the hearts of the 
maidens of old dwells in your breast. You 
do not dare disobey your father, who by his 
stern decree blasts two young lives.”’ 

** But he may relent,” I said, wondering 
how my father could have listened to Fred’s 
eloquence, and been unmoved by it. 

‘** He never will,” replied my loversolemnly. 
*¢ But, Bella, I want you to make one vow. 
If this life ever becomes intolerable to you, 
if you ever long for the protection afforded 
by my faithful heart, if you are ever goaded 
to desperation by a father’s endeavors to 
force you to marry some wealthy suitor, 
come tome. In the little farm-house which 
my grandfather has so providentially left to 
me, we will be happy, far from the strife of 
the shallow world. You shall twine vines 
over the front piazza, plant roses in the 
yard, hang birds in the windows, and keep 
the house like a fairy’s bower.”’ 

““O Fred, if I could only go now,” I 
sighed, charmed with the picture drawn by 
my mind’s eye. Surely the earl never had 
pleaded more eloquently to Lady Leonora, 
when her heart was already in the keeping 
of Lord Ernest Delarne! 

‘* Make me the solemn promise to come to 
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me, Bella, if circumstances should ever force 
you to such a step,” pleaded my lover. 

‘“*T promise,” I said, ‘* but, Fred, if an- 
other—perhaps fairer maiden—if you should 
learn to love ’”’—I faltered, I stammered. 

‘** Bella, do not insult me by doubting my 
affection. My heart can never change. 
My love for you will stand the test of years. 
No other shall ever take your place. My 
love can never die or alter.” 

**T will be true to you, Fred,” I replied, 
gazing into his dark, dreamy eyes, and ad- 
miring the droop of his heavy moustache, 
‘* and, oh! when father hears of your stead- 
iness and prosperity he will surely relent.” 

‘* He must relent,’’ responded Fred. 

‘* But a year seems a long time to test one, 
doesn’t it? Oh, I hope that long before 
that year is over you will come to my door 
like a weary bird seeking shelter from the 
storm. My arms and heart will ever be open 
to you, my own, my Bella!” 

‘* Time’s up,” said a gruff voice, which I 
knew to be father’s, and in the parlor he 
came, and I likened him to Nemesis. 

**Oh, can it be five o’clock?” I cried, 
hoping my face looked full of despair and 
misery. 

**'Yes, one minute past,’ he replied, as 
gruffly as before. ‘‘I should think two 
hours were sufficient for you young simple- 
tons to get through all the vows of eternal 
fidelity and other nonsense necessary to the 
solemn occasion.”’ 

‘““But it is our last, last meeting,” I 
pleaded. 

‘*T sincerely hope it is,” rejoined father 
in a very fervent tone. 

Good-by, Bella,’? murmured Fred; and 
unmindful of the contemptuous expression 
on father’s face, he kissed me repeatedly. 
Poor Fred! he really felt this parting very 
deeply; for though we may have been, and 
I know were, foolish lovers, we were very 
fond ones. 

I burst into tears, and threw my arms 
around his neck. I wished I might faint, 
and that my set, white face of unconscious 
anguish might move my stern father’s heart 
to pity. In novels I had read, the girls al- 
ways fainted, and then the stern parent, 
unable to endure the agonizing sight, put 
the lily-white hand of the daughter into the 
manly one of her lover, and all was rapture; 
and she was married in white gros-grain 
silk, the front ruffle shirred a foot deep, the 
back was one mass of illusion puffs with 
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sprays of wax orange-blossoms in the middle 
of each, a veil fastened to the head with 
one long spray of blossoms—and—and— 
Fred’s voice interrupted the train of thought 
in which I had been indulging while hang- 
ing on his neck, bedewing his coat with my 
bitter, unavailing tears. 

* Bella, farewell!’’ he whispered, ‘“‘and 
do not forget your promise, my own love;” 
and he was gone, with only a cold bow to 
my stern prozenitor, who was standing by 
the window with a very forbidding look on 
his face. 

** Now, Bella,” said the gruff voice, ‘‘ that 
the affecting tableau is over, we will have a 
few plain words spoken in my usual plain 
manner. Let us have no more fol-de-rol 
about that Frenchified-looking chap with the 
black hair. You’ve been obedient about 
giving him up, and now here is twenty dol- 
lars; go get yourself a new muslin dress, and 
go to the ball with Captain Sprague next 
Friday night.” 

Parties! money! captain! when my heart 
was breaking. I scorned the rather tempt- 
ing offer with a gesture indicative of despair, 
and murmuring brokenly something about 
my “ill-starred love,” and my “‘ unchanging 
fidelity,’’ I rushed from the parlor, the laugh 
my father sent after me causing me to burst 
into tears. 

I threw myself on the sofa in my own 
room, and for two minutes gave indulgence 
to tears, affliction, and despair. But in a 
quarter of an hour my love and agony were 
alike forgotten, for I fell sound asleep. 

The supper-bell at seven o’clock rousing 
me from my slumber, I hastily changed my 
dress, smoothed my hair, and went down to 
the dining-room. Of course my parents and 
my brother Sam were already seated. 

** Bella looks like ‘ Mariana in the Moated 
Grange,’ ’’ remarked Sam as [ declined cold 
meat, and sipped my tea in bitter and gloomy 
silence. ‘‘ Anything gone wrong with the 
Frenchy chap, Bella? or has Sprague for- 
gotten to ask you to go to the ball on Friday? 
Speak up, sis.” 

I gave one haughty look at my brother, 
but made no reply. How dared he allude to 
Fred Villiers as a ‘‘ Frenchy chap’’! His 
father had been a Frenchman, to be sure, 
but his mother was an A» erican. 

*¢ You may look like the famous Mariana,” 
went on that provoking Sam, ‘“‘ but you can 
aot certainly say ‘He cometh not,’ for to 
my certain knowledge Jack Sprague comes 


up here every night in the week. I’ve al- 
ways said he might as well board here and 
feel settled.”” And Sam laugted loudly at 
his horrid joke. 

‘* Bella will be all right in a day or two,” 
said my father in a tone of conviction which 
maddened me. ‘She is a little blue about 
that Fred Villiers just now.” 

‘*T hope the prig got his walking ticket,’ 
said Sam, while I burned inwardly at their 
discussing my affairs so freely at the supper 
table. ‘‘I can’t think why Bella ever fan- 
cied him. He’s the fastest fellow I ever 
knew.” 

** He don’t use slang,’’ I cried hotly, *‘ as 
some other people, who call themselves gen- 
tlemen, do.”’ 

‘*Keep yourself calm,” rejoined Sam. 
‘*Tf there is one thing’ I admire above all 
else in a woman it is a lady-like repose.” 

“Tt is to be hoped that Mr. Villiers will 
settle down, now that he has that farm in 
Buckland County,” said mother in her quiet 
tone. 

‘* I never have much of an opinion of any 
one that has French blood in them,” said 
father, ‘‘ and from all I hear it is pretty cer- 
tain that this Viller’s mother danced on the 
stage in Paris.’’ 

‘* But she was an American,”’ I cried. 

*¢ All the same,”’ said Sam, ‘‘ for she mar- . 
ried a Frenchman. You are foolish, Bella, ~ 
to give one thought to that idle, empty- 
headed Villiers, when you might marry Jack 
Sprague, who is worth ten of any foreigner 
ever born.” 

*¢ Don’t tease her, Sam,”’ said father, in a 
reproving tone. ‘‘ Of course she will be 
Mrs. Sprague before a year rolls over her 
head.”’ 

‘* Bella has too much sense to languish in 
despair over a black eyed, marbled-browed, 
raven-haired Frenchman,” said Sam. My 
brother described the appearance of my 
loved and lost one in such a sarcastic tone 
that my blood builed. Where was it I had 
read of the soul being consumed by an in- 
ward fire? I felt as if my soul were being 
consumed very rapidiy. 

‘*T shall never marry while my poor ma- 
ligned Frederick lives,” I cried. ‘‘ We will 
die unwedded if we must be doomed to a 
separation forever more.’’ I tried to make 
my tone tragic, and I succeeded. 

Sam whistled, and then said:— 

** Oh, Fred Villiers will be married in three 
months’ tims. Men can’t farm all alone. 


There has to be a woman around to see to 
things.” 

‘* Your sneers and jokes will have the 
effect of making us more true to the sulemn 
vows of eternal fidelity we have pledged,” 1 
said, as, with a haughty bow to my assem- 
bled family, I left the room, hoping my 
scorn had impressed them. 

I spent the greater part of the night in 
reading of the woes of the Lady Leonora, 
her scorn of the earl, and wild love for Lord 
Ernest Delarne. Indeed, so wrought up did 
my feelings become at poring over ‘“ The 
Estranged, or The Fatal Vow,” that I could 
not go to sleep even after I had gone to bed 
at midnight. I imagined myself in the po- 
sition of Leonora, urged and even com- 
manded by her haughty parent to marry the 
earl. 1 saw myself persecuted by my friends 
to marry Jack Sprague, and my despair was 
imagined vividly. I saw my wild flight tu 
my faithful Fred, and our perfect happiness 
in the peaceful cot where ] was to twine 
vines over the piazza, plant roses in the 
garden, and hang birds in golden cages at 
the front windows. Poor Fred! I pitied 
him sorely as I thought of the dull life he 
would lead on the little farm his grandfather 
had left him. But I knew he meant to 
hovestly try to live a different life from that 
in which he had indulged since he had left 
college. 

He was fond of horse-racing, betting, and 
agay time generally. He was not dissipated, 
thank heaven! but he was fast, wild, idle, 
and, until he had met me, not ambitious to 
lead a different life. 

I had met him when visiting a very inti- 
mate friend in Chichester; and, on my return 
to Barnville, he had followed me, declared 
his love, and while we kept the precious 
secret to ourselves we were very happy- 
But then Fred asked father’s consent to our 
union, and our happiness was at an end. 

Father inquired into his character, saw he 
was idle, had no business, and apparently no 
desire to have one, and so he refused his 
consent to our marriage. 

I was an only daughter, and perhaps 
father was to be excused for wishing me to 
marry well; but it was very hard for me to 
give my dark-eyed lover up. ‘The most 
father would say toward the future was that 
if we were still true to each other at the end 
of a year, and Fred was doing well in some 
respectable business, he would give his con- 
gent to our eutering into an engagement. 
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So Fred had gone to his small farm in 
Buckland County, and said he would make 
it into a paradise for me, when I should be 
allowed to share it with him. 

The next morning, when I went down to 
breakfast, I found a twenty-dollar bill under 
my plate. Of course father had put it there, 
and I thrust it in my pocket, my mind wav- 
ering slightly in regard to going to the ball. 

“Here is a note from Captain Sprague,”’ 
said mother. ‘‘He was here last evening; 
but I thought it best not to disturb you, and 
he left the note.” 

I opened it, admiring, as I did so, the firm, 
bold hand-writing on the envelope. It was 
an invitation to accompany him to the ball 
on Friday evening which the officers at the 
fort a mile away were to give in Barnville, 
having hired the town hall. . 

I felt refreshed by my night’s rest. Fred 
was gone; why should I make a nun of my- 
self? I needn’t marry Captain Sprague just 
because I went to a ball with him. The 
end of my cogitations was that I told mother 
I had decided to go to the ball after all, and 
should get Miss Simpkins to help me with 
my dress. 

The little dressmaker was only too glad to 
get something to do, and I made my prepa- 
rations for the event of the season,” un- 
mindful of the significant looks Sam gave 
me occasionally. 

I went into father’s study on the impor- 
tant evening in all my gorgeous array. He 
surveyed me very critically, but with a 
pleasant expression on his face. 

‘* So you have concluded to go, Bella,’’ he 
said. ‘* Well, well, it shows you have some 
‘sense left, after all. Don’t fret after that 
black-eyed dandy, but act as my daughter 
should. There! isn’t that Captain Srrague 
in the hall?” 

Yes, it was Captain Sprague; a tall, fine- 
looking man, with blue eyes and a blonde 
mustache. Everybody liked him that knew 
him, for he had such pleasant ways, and 
was so generous and frank. I might have 
learned to loved him if my darling Fred’s 
black eyes, raven lock, and romantic disposi- 
tion, so like that of Lord Ernest, had not 
already completely bewitched me. 

We set off for the ball, walking, for every- 
body walked to balls in sober old Barnville, 
and catching up with Sam, who had Jennie 
Gore with him. Jennie was a nice girl, 
with a laugh always ready. Sam used to say 
she was a * prime favorite.” 
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As we walked on in the moonlight I for- 
got fer a time the lonely, dark-eyed lover on 
the little farm in Buckland County. 

I know I looked well that night, and per- 
haps my good looks, combined with the pleas- 
ure of the joyful occasion, were too much 
for Captain Sprague to withstand, for he 
made me an offer of his heart, sword, and 
fortune while we were promenading on the 
piazza during an intermission between the 
dances. 

Of course I refused him, but gave no rea- 
son for doing so, except that I never could 
love him well enough to marry him. He 
pleaded in vain; I was firm, and at last he 
asked that he might come to the house as 
usual, and try to win my love by degrees. 

Isaid he might come as often as he 
wished, but nothing would ever cause me to 
change my mind. The captain looked down- 
cast, and was so distrait and gloomy going 
home that Sam suspected something was 
wrong. 

The next morning at breakfast he taxed 
me suddenly with having rejected Captain 

_ Sprague the evening before. Of course I 
blushed crimson. I could feel the hot 
blood dying my face and neck. Hateful, 
tell-tale color! I could make no reply to 
Sam, but went on buttering my potatoes, 
putting salt on my bread, and mola:ses in 
my coffee, until a very naughty word from 
my father caused me to suspend my break- 
fast preparations indefinitely. 

‘¢ Bella,”’ very sternly, ‘‘ have you actually 
rejected Jack Sprague ?”’ 

I murmured an almost unintelligible as- 
sent, and at once turned cold and wretched, 
my spirits sinking to zero. 

‘* And for the sake of that idle, black- 
headed Frenchman, [I suppose. The empty- 
headed spendthrift! Bella, I really supposed 
you had more common sense.”’ 

Mother looked unutterable things, Sam 
was wrathful, and father explosive. In 
dread of the impending storm which I saw 
would burst over my luckless head, I fled 
from the room, and in the solitude of my 
own chamber wept bitterly. Did they think, 
then, that before a week had passed I could 
forget my adored Fred, and receive the vows 
of another man! I would show them the 
heroic spirit which dwelt in my breast! 

But in spite of my resolutions to be a 
heroine like Lady Leonora, I found my days 
very wearisome and dull. 

Captain Sprague left the fort near Barn- 
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ville, being ordered somewhere else, and he 
left without even bidding me good-by. Sam 
could not forgive my rejection of his best 
friend, and let me know on every occasion 
how low an opinion he had of my sense and 
discretion. As to father—well, he never 
spoke to me unless necessity obliged him to 
do so, and then only in the most frigid man- 
ner; while mother simply sighed and looked 
‘“‘orieved to the heart’? whenever she no- 
ticed my irritation at being treated in this 
strange manner by my family. 

The name of Captain Sprague was never 
mentioned in my home by any one, and ¥ 
should as soon have expected to see a bomb- 
shell explode over the breakfast-table as to 
hear any allusion made to my poor Fred. 

I grew to hate the horrid little town of 
Barnville, and never went on the street if 
I could help it. I felt as if every one knew 
how I had disgraced myself in the eyes of 
my family by rejecting the gallant captain, 
and clinging so persistently to poor Fred, 
whose romantic disposition had been com- 
mented on and laughed over far and wide. 

Parties and picnics were given in Barn- 
ville, but no one asked me to attend them. 
I could not go, for lack of an escort, Sam 
never desiring to take me anywhere, and no 
one having come to take the place left va- 
cant by Captain Sprague’s departure. 

I sometimes used to envy Jennie Gore 
when I saw her driving by in Sam’s buggy, 
bound for a pleasant picnic ground, where 
there would be dancing and music all day. 

My life might be very interesting to read 
about in a three-volume novel, but in reality 
it was very dull. I never heard a word 
from or of Fred Villiers, and occasionally I 
caught myself wishing I had fallen in love 
with Jack Sprague instead, for then I would 
not be so neglected and wretched. 

So five months went by, and it was the 
first of September when I received a-sum- 
mons in the early morning to an interview 
with my father in his study. 

I went down-stairs with a beating heart. 
What new misery was I to be called upon 
to bear? What could my father wish to say 
to me? 

‘* Bella,” he began in the stern, uncom- 
promising tone he had always used to me 
since my rejection of Jack Sprague, “I 
have here a letter which may prove of in- 
terest to you.”’ 

He balanced on two fingers a white mis- 
sive as he spoke. 


I made no reply, and my father pro- 
ceeded:— 

‘* Captain Sprague has done you the honor 
to propose a second time for your hand in 
marriage, though what he wants such a 
silly, romantic girl for is a mystery to me. 
He has addressed his letter to me, and I 
want your immediate decision.”’ 

1 trembled, and felt my face grow pale, 
then a cold shiver passed all through me. 
I though of how much hung on my first 
words, on this decision I was called upon to 
make at once. Captain Sprague’s blue eyes, 
blonde hair, merry smile, and genial manner 
came up as a vision before me, and I almost 
said I would consent. 

But there came the recollection of my 
dark-eyed Fred’s vows of eternal constancy, 
and unchanging love and devotion. I saw 
how my marriage with another might drive 
him to ruin and despair. Lady Leonora’s 
long martyrdom for love flitted through my 
mind. No; I was a heroine. No merce- 
nary father should bend me to his haughty 
will; should drag me to the altar a pale, 
wild-eyed bride. 

I booked up at my stern parent, and, in a 
voice which I tried to make as nearly as 
possible like that which I fancied Lady 
Leonora had used, I said:— 

‘* Father, I will not be sacrificed on the 
altar. My heart is irrevocably wedded to 
the memory of my dark-eyed Fred. You 
may tor:ure me; but love will keep me from 
perjury at the altar.” 

‘Then be a little simpleton as long as 
you wish,” my father exclaimed angrily. 
‘* My hope is, that Jack Sprague will never 
give you another chance to reject him.” 

1 rose to leave the room; but my father 
detained me. 

‘*' You may pack up your things this af- 
ternoon, Bella,”’ he said; ‘‘ for I shall send 
you on the eight o’clock train to-morrow 
morning to your Aunt Betsy’s.. She will 
cure you of all your romantic nonsense, I’ll 
engage. You’ll not find many novels in 
her library. Be sure you are ready; for you 
certainly shall go, if your clothes have to be 
sent after you.” 

My Aunt Betsy! My heart seemed to fall 
forty degrees below zero as I heard her 
name. She lived on a lonely little farm, 
four miles from any neighbor, and twelve 
miles from the nearest town. The house- 
hold consisted of an old man and his wife, 
who attended to the work on the farm and 
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in the house. There were not over a dozen 
books in the whole house, and those were of 
a religious character; and she took only a 
county paper and a monthly published by 
the Episcopal mission society. 

Imagine my feelings at the thought of 
spending the winter in Aunt Betsy’s dreary 
abode! 

I was almost tempted to retract my refusak 
to marry the captain. But, no; that would 
be too humiliating. 

O Fred! Fred! what was I not enduring 
for your sake ? 

All at once, like an inspiration, came the 
thought of my promise to my lover. Was 
not this the hour in which I should fly to 
him like a wearied bird seeking shelter? 
My mind was made up; I would go. In 
Fred’s devoted love I should forget the 
months of anguish through which I had 
passed. 

The train I must take would leave Barn- 
ville at one o’clock, and I knew it reached 
Sparks, the station nearest to Fred’s farm, at. 
six o’clock. I hastily packed up my jewelry 
and a fe w little fineries in my satchel, donned 
my best brown walking-suit, and at one 
o’clock took the train without having been 
seen by any one who knew me or could 
guess my purpose. 

I left on the pincushion in my room a. 
note for my father, telling him that unable 
to endure his cruelty longer I had flown to. 
my adored Frederick. I signed myself 
your heart-broken Bella.” 

I thought the contents of the note would 
wring the hearts of my parents, and for once 
1 was right. 

While on my journey I indulged in dreams: 
of my meeting with Fred; how he would re- 
joice at my coming, our quiet marriage, the 
words of unaltered love which my idol would 
whisper in my ears. 

I imagined the white cottage which IE 
should make a bower of beauty, the vines 
which should be twined over the rustic 
piazza. Indeed, so carried away was I by 
the pleasure of my own thoughts that the 
time seemed very short before the train 
stopped at Sparks. 

I was amazed to see that the place con- 
sisted of only a telegraph office, a large 
warehouse, and a liquor and groce:y store. 
A cross-looking man in the warehouse was 
the only human being in sight. Of him I 


timidly inquired as to the whereabouts of 
Fred’s farm. 
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“Lives four miles up that road. Keep 
right straight along until you come to a 
white cottage with two elms in front of the 
gate. You can’t miss it.” 

Four miles! But of course I could hire a 
vehicle. I made inquiry. 

*¢ No cart or horse in the place,” said the 
man irritably. ‘* You should ’ave told ’im 
to meet yer. Guess a stout gal like you kin 
walk 

I turned away, and with a heart as heavy 
‘as lead in my bosom set out on my dreary 
tramp. I wondered if Lady Leonora had 
ever taken such a walk on a Jonely road just 
before nightfall. The dust of the road soon 
covered my nice dress thickly, my shoes 
were a sight to behold. I saw only one 
house the whole way, and from that one a 
savage-looking dog ran our barking furious- 
ly, and so frightening me that I ran into 
some brush near by, tore my dress, lost my 
veil, and scratched my face and hands until 
they bled. 

At last, at last, I saw in the distance a 
small white house with two elms mounting 
guard in front. But as I drew nearer I saw 
that the piazza was covered with running 
vines, late roses blooming in the front yard, 
and from hooks on the piazza hung two gilt 
bird-cages, the full-throated songsters swing- 
ing in their red rings from the top of the 
cage. 

I knew Fred’s aunt lived with him, but 
surely the old lady had never taken all this 
pains to beautify her nephew’s domicile. 
‘No; my heart told me that Fred had done 
all this for my sake; that he had expected 
my coming at any day, and made his home 
beautiful for his wearied bird who was now 
coming to seek shelter. 

The door was opened by a trim-looking 
maid-servant, who ushered me into a small 
but exquisitely arranged parlor. 

I asked for Mr. Villiers, but she said he 
was not in yet, but would | see Mrs. Villiers? 

I said 1 would, for I thought perhaps after 
al] 1 had better see the old lady first and ex- 
plain matters. 

I glanced around the parlor, and saw it 
was profusely ornamenied with tides, wall- 
brackets, and other articles which could only 
have been made by a feminine hand. How 
handy the old lady must be, I thought, to be 
able to make all this pretty fancy work. 

In the mirror I had just caught a glimpse 
of my tired countenance, and dusty, forlorn 
appearance, when the door opened and a 
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young lady entered. A young lady with big 
blue eyes and long yellow curls, and cer- 
tainly not a day over eighteen years of age. 
Could this be Mrs. Villier’s daughter? 

** You. wished to see me ?”’ asked the soft 
voice of the little beauty. 

‘I wished to see Mrs. Villiers.” 

‘*T am Mrs, Villiers,’ was the reply. 

“It was Mr. Villier’s aunt I wished to 
see,’”’ I faltered. 

‘Oh, I am so sorry, but Fred’s aunt has 
not been living here for three months past. 
Won’t Ido?” 

“* Are you his eousin ?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, no, no!”’ laughing merrily, and 
shaking her long yellow curls; ‘I am his 
wife.” 

‘* His wife!” I ejaculated in tones of hor- 
ror and utter amazement. 

‘Yes. Are you his Cousin Jane? He 
said Jane might be here any day this week 
to see us. You see we have been married 
only three months. I know we had known 
each other only two months; but Fred was 
so lonely, that mamma gave her consent, 
and we were married.” 

*“*T came to see Mrs. Villiers,” I said, 
with remarkable presence of mind. ‘‘ Since 
she is not here, I will take my leave.” 

‘*¢ But you cannot go back to-night,” cried 
Fred’s wife. ‘‘ Why, itis quite dark now, 
and eight o’clock too.” 

But I was unmindful of the darkness. I 
only felt as if I must get away before Fred 
came in; and 1 broke away from the doll 
who had taken my place, and set off down 
the road. I know she thought I was a mad 
woman. 

So this was how the wearied bird sought 
shelter! Well, men were deceives ever. 
Where were Fred’s vows of eterns 
stancy? Where his pledge of unaliv 
love? Turned to ashes. While I wa: »1f- 
fering martydom for his sake, he had, « ‘er 
only two months of separation, marrie: a 
pretty, yellow-haired girl! How differe:i 
was he from Jack Sprague! How I | ac 
thrown away the pure gold, to cherish t« 
dross! What would my family think of my 
escapade! How could | ever go back! Bu. 
there was no place else where I could seei 
shelter. I felt as if I hated Fred for hi: 
faithlessness, and for being the means 0! 
getting me into such a plight. 

In the darkness I trudged on, tired anc 
sick at heart; and it was ten o’clock befor: 
I reached Sparks again. 
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There I found that the next train which 
passed Barnville would not leave Sparks 
antil five o’clock in the morning. 

What was Ito do? Oh, how I regretted 
ever leaving my home! There was no place 
for me to stay except in the warehouse; and 
there I sat on a barrel, near by a lantern 
which the cross man brought to me, and 
waited for the train. 

There was plenty of time, between ten 
o’clock and five, for me to review my whole 
life; and I did so at my leisure. 

When at eleven o’clock the next day, I 
reached Barnville, every particle of romance 
was gone from my brain, and I was more 
dead than alive. 

The first person I saw, when I alighted 
from the train, was Captain Sprague; and 
the first thing I did was to fall over on the 
platform in a dead faint. Yes, I actually 
fainted at last; and Jack carried me into 
the ladies’ waiting-room, and poured kisses 
and cold water alternately on her face. 

When I returned to consciousness, I burst 
into tears, and Jack put his arms around 
me, and [ sobbed until I was exhausted. 

Father did not say an unkind word to me, 
and Sam made no cruel joke, when Jack 
brought me into the parlor. Mother sobbed, 
and then put me to bed. 

1 was quite ill for several days, having 
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had, as every one will readily admit, a pretty 
severe experience in testing a lover’s con- 
stancy. 

OF course I told Jack everything when I 
was better; and, after the telling was over, 
he still expressed himself as willing to take 
me for better or worse. Father and mother 
were delighted, and there was joy through- 
out the family; but Sam occasionally winked 
significantly when farm-life or Buckland 
County was mentioned by any one. 

I learned, after several months had passed, 
that Fred had been desperately in love with 
pretty Rosy Dexter from the hour he had 
met her, and had not rested until her mother 
and consented to their immediate marriage. 
1 supposed he was ashamed to write me of 
his inconstancy, or hoped I had likewise for- 
gotten. 

Well, all’s well that ends well. I can 
speak of Fred now without a pang at my 
heart, and I burned my copy of ‘‘ The Es- 
tranged, or The Fatal Vow,’ the very day 
of my return from Buckland County. 

Three months after that memorable jour- 
ney, I wore the white gros-grain silk I had 
dreamed of; and there was not a happier 
bride in the universe than I as Mrs. Jack 
Sprague. And then I had the felicity of 
sending my wedding cards to that Fred 
Villiers. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
IRRITABLE MEN. 


HERE are some vices which possess 
what may be called a respectable ex- 
terior; they succeed occasionally in borrow- 
ing the garments of some neighboring virtue, 
and passing themselves off as relations of 
his. Even when their character as faults 
cannot be denied, people are found to pal- 
liate them and minimize their evil tendency. 
Among such sins are envy, jealousy, pride, 
and bad temper. To say that such a one has 
rather a hasty temper, or that he is difficult 
to get on with, or that he is too fond of hav- 
ing his own way, is hardly, in the opinion of 
many people, to say anything really to his 
discredit; yet, when we analyze that disposi- 
tion of mind whichjis commonly called ‘* bad 
temper ”’ we shall find that it is neither more 


nor less than the malignant desire of making 
other people suffer pain. 

Even in the case of a “hot” or hasty 
temper this is true. No one would use an- 
gry words to another if he did not mean that 
they should wound, and intend to relieve 
his angry feelings by the suffering they 
might cause. 

lf the temper is a sullen or sulky one, its 
malignant character is still more apparent; 
the sulky fellow begins by feeling offended; 
probably he had some little cause for taking 
offence, or he has at least an opportunity for 
imagining that he has been slighted. He 
persuades himself that some one has been 
wanting in the affection or respect which is 
his due. 
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He feels himself insulted, injured; and he 

has not magnanimity enough to pass over thc 
matter without taking care that the slight 
offered should be expiated by suffering. 
His self-love demands that some one should 
suffer; and the suffering of the victim—al- 
though he might be shocked to think so, and 
might refuse to believe it—affords him a 
certain satisfaction and a certain pleasure. 
When the offender has been made to feel 
that it is no light matter to neglect the com- 
fort of the ill-tempered man, or to prefer any 
other interests to his, when he or she has 
been made thoroughly miserable, the sulky 
man is appeased; he is perhaps even peni- 
tent; his demon has been gratified, and is no 
longer hungry. 

The well-known fact that a man’s temper 
very often depends on his physical state for 
the time being is often accepted as a com- 
plete justification for petulance or savage- 
ness of manner. A man of nervous tem- 
perament, or a person afflicted with a slug- 
glish liver, can no more help feeling irritable 
or gloomy than a man with a wooden leg can 
help limping. 

He is entitled, therefore, to some degree 
of consideration from others on account of 
his natural defect; but, after all, men are 
not entirely the slaves of their nerves or 
their internal organs. 

It may be as plain a duty for a man to eat 
a good dinner as it is for him to get through 
his day’s work, or to vote—when he dees 
vote—according to his conscience. If, after 
the agreeable remedy of dining, a man with 
a fairly good disposition still feels that the 
conduct of his friends and of the world in 
general is unbearable, or that he would 
rather continue to sulk than not, he may feel 
pretty certain that the blame is not entirely 
due to physical causes, but that the proba- 
bility is that he will be ready to put it on 


anybody or anything rather than on himself. ° 


When a man in a temper has got so far as 
to see that he bas been unreasonable, he is 
in fair way of recovery. The difficulty is to 
make him see things in their true light; for 
a sulkly temper induces a mental blindness 
which is quite as impervious to argument as 
the hottest passion. Concession is of no 


use—it is jealously suspected as having its 
root in the very proposition which is not to 
be borne for a moment, namely, that temper 
is at the bottom of the whole thing. 

The sulky man wants no forbearance, no 
sacrifices for the sake of peace; he will not 
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be bribed back again into good humor, like 
a naughty child. In his heart he knows that 
he is unjust, morose, peevish, and childish; 
but his pride will not suffer him to believe 
it. He must therefore be approached with 
caution, for anything that seems to imply 
the truth increases the pain of the wound 
which his self-love has received. 

It is not an uncommon thing in this, as 
in other serious matters, for the world to 
make mistakes, and ascribe to some men 
better tempers, to others worse ones, than 
they actually possess. A man may not only 
be thoroughly selfish and exacting, but ready 
to fly into a passion at a small provocation, 
and yet pass for being good-tempered, sim- 
ply because those around him are afraid to 
cross him and give him no opportunity for 
breaking out. 

His likes and dislikes are already taken 
into account and considered beforehand; this 
is known to him, and the sacrifice is pleas- 
ing. The members of his family—for tem- 
per is chiefly a feature of family life—think 
that peace is cheaply bought at the price of 
their own inclinations; and congratulate 
themselves on the fact that papa or Uncle 
Richard is in such a good temper. 

The fact is that he is in an abominably 
bad one; he is probably quite unconscious of 
the fact, and unconscious, too, that in their 
hearts the other members of the family 
think him a nuisance, and breath more 
freely when he is out of the house, more 
freely still when he is hundred miles away. 

On the other hand, a man may be so con- 
firmed a grumbler that he may be universally 
voted a bore and a person of execrably bad 
temper, while in reality he is no worse off in 
that respect than many of his neighbors. 
He grumbles more as a matter of habit than 
anything else; and plays as it were with his 
temper. Asa rule, he does not lose his self- 
control; he has nothing of that cruel love of 
wounding other people’s feelings which is 
the essence of a really bad temper; he simply 
fumes and fusses about because he likes it. 

Occasionally, under a load of unusual ag- 
gravations, self-control gives away, and the 
grumble changes to a veritable storm, but as 
a rule the croaker remains satisfied with 
making himself passively disagreeable. How 
disagreeable he is he probably has little idea. 
It is his nature to find fault and look at the 
seamy side of things, and he has never set 
himself to counteract the natural bent of his 
mind. 


THE SILENT LIFE.—STORY OF ESCAPE FROM ANDERSONVILLE. 


Yet he may be a very lovable kind of 
man. His peevishness may be tiresome, 
but those who live with him know that it is 
mere habit, a habit which, from lorg indul- 
gence, has come to be a second nature, and 
they bear with him patiently, more patiently, 
perhaps, than he deserves. Nothing, indeed, 
is more surprising than the fact that not only 
habitually discontented people, but irritable, 
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angry, bullying fellows may and often do re- 
tain the love of their fellow-creatures. 

Not even his nearest relations can avoid 
feeling a certain constraint in his presence, 
and a sense of relief when he is absent. 
The flower of love may live through many 
iujuries; but it cannot survive in an atmos- 
phere of perpetual frost. 


THE SILENT LIFE. 


E lead two lives, the outward seeming fair, 
And full of smiles that on the surface lie; 

The other spent in many a silent prayer, 
With thoughts and feelings hidden from the eye. 


‘The weary, weary hours of mental pain, 
Unspoken yearnings for the dear ones gone, 

The wishes half defined, yet crushed again, 
Make up the silent life we lead alone. 


And happy visions we may never show, 
Gild all the silent life with sweet romance; 
That they will fade like sunset’s clouds, we know, 
Yet life seems brighter for each stolen glance. 


This silent life—we little reck its power, 
To strengthen us for either good or ill, 

Whether we train our thoughts like birds to soar, 
Or let them wander wheresoe’er they will. 


This silent life not those we love may share, 
Though day by day we strive to draw them close; 
Our secret chamber none may enter there, 
Save that one eye that never seeks repose. 


And if beneath that eye we do not quail, 
Though all the world may turn irom us aside, 

We own a secret power that shall prevail, 
When every motive of our life is tried. 


STORY OF ESCAPE FROM ANDERSONVILLE. 


F THE thousand or more Anderson- 
ville prisoners who at one time or an- 
other made a break for liberty, nine-tenths 
were recaptured within an hour. Of the 
other tenth the majority were returned in- 
side of aday. So far as I can learn, says a 
writer in the New York Sun, only three 
prisoners ever made their way from Ander- 
sonville to the Union lines, and I was one of 
them. I was captured soon after Lee re- 
turned to Virginia from Gettysburg, and 
was sent with 150 others direct to Anderson- 
ville. I had atthe moment of capture about 
$500 in Confederate money with me, hidden 
in the lining of my vest, and $50 in green- 
backs in the heel of one of my shoes. I was 
searched four different times before I passed 
through the gates of Andersonville, but my 
money was not discovered. They would 
have taken my clothes from me, but I would 
not have it that way. On two occasions 
when I was ordered to **shuck” I stood 
boldly up and said:— 


“This is my uniform. I paid for it. I 
own it. I’m going to keep it. If the Con- 
federacy is so hard up that it must needs rob 
prisoners, England and France ought to be 
informed.” 

I entered the stockade with my full suit of 
clothes and all my money, much to the sur- 
prise of my fellow-prisoners, all of whom 
had been despoiled. The place was then 
approaching its worst. I had made up my 
mind directly after capture that if taken to 
Andersonville I would run any risk to make 
my escape. I had not been inside an hour 
before | was canvassing the chances. Ac- 
cording to all accounts, they were slim, in- 
deed. The stockade was heavily guarded, 
the guards were aware of every Yankee 
trick, and the people in the country around 
eagerly took up the hunt after any prisoner 
who made a dash for liberty. There was no 
longer any hope of tunneling under the 
fence, and the idea of a sudden uprising of 
all the prisoners had to be abandoned in the 
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face of the artillery planted to prevent such 
a movement. In two days I had figured the 
matter down to this: First, if I got away it 
must be while I had strength, pluck and 
money. Secondly, the first move toward 
escape must be to get a detuil outside the 
stockade. On the third day of my stay I 
sent out word that I was willing to serve on 
the medical staff of the post if desired, and 
my offer was accepted. 

Just at that time there was a good deal of 
sickness among the Confederates as well, 
and there was no one at the post worthy of 
the title of surgeon. I had served for six 
months as hospital steward at Washington, 
and although nothing of a doctor, I was 
better qualified to administer medicine than 
anyone at the post. The dispensary was a 
room about twelve feet square, and the stock 
on hand was almost worthless. There were 
about one hundred boxes of cathartic pills, 
some blue mass, not over two ounces of qui- 
nine, an ounce of calomel, and a gallon jug 
of extract of blackberry root. There were a 
few surgical instruments, but the whole out- 
fit would have been held in contempt by a 
backwoods engineer. The day I went out 
of the stockade there were twenty-three 
Confederates on the sick list, and at least 
1000 prisoners should have been under med- 
ical care. 

I was informed that I would be put on my 
honor not to attempt to escape, but was not 
sworn or asked to sign any paper. I there- 
fore felt at liberty to carry out any plan 
which might come to me. I knew the loca- 
tion of Andersonville to a dot, and the long 
distance one would have to travel to reach 
the Union lines. Such prisoners as had got 
away had no other idea than to put distance 
between them and the stockade, and had 
soon worn themselves out. My first atten- 
tion was given to the country around us. 
In two weeks, by observation and inquiry, I 
knew every highway and plantation for ten 
miles around us. In another fortnight I 
could have made my way across the State of 
Alabama without asking aquestion. A great 
many colored people came to the post as 
sightseers, and as I employed some of them 
to bring me bark and roots, I had every 
chance to pursue my inquiries. I got the 
highways to the west truthfully mapped out 
in my mind, and I was posted as to every 
negro cabin between Andersonville and the 
Alabama State line. A week before I made 
my break I had every detail planned and 
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every emergency provided for, and there was 
no fear that anything would miscarry. 

After coming out of the stockade I had 
gradually changed my uniform for civilian’s 
clothes, and by the time I was ready to go I 
had nothing blue left. Up to three days be- 
fore I left my secret was my own. But for 
one thing I should have kept it locked in my 
own breast. I wanted to get hold of a horse, 
and I could not do it unaided. The horse I 
wanted belonged to a captain, and was cared 
for by a colored man named Joe. I had 
spoken with him on several occasions, and 
from words he had let fall, I realized that he 
was anxious to escape to the Union lines. 
To reach Joe after nightfall I must have an 
excuse to pass the guard. This alone he 
could furnish. I was to go, horse or no 
horse, but to get the horse if I could. Au- 
tumn had now come, and the rainy season 
might soon be expected. On the morning 
of the day I had set for my lact at Andersun- 
ville Joe came to see me about a sore throat. 
His demeanor was such that I determined to 
fully trust him, and I finally queried:— 

‘Joe, would youn advise me to try 
escape from this ? ”’ 

On foot ?”’ he asked. 

*¢ No, on horseback.”’ 

‘* Whar ye gwine to git a hoss?”’ 

I'll take the captain’s.”’ 

‘“* Which way ye gwine?” 

West, into Alabama.”’ 

** How fur?” 

*¢ About twenty-five miles; then I’m going 
to stop with an old colored man for a month, 
or until the matter blows over.” 

** How ye gwine to git dat hoss ?”” 

‘* Why, to-night, soon after dark, you'll be 
taken with cramps and send forme. I’lb 
come. Then ride off.” 

** But dey’ll track yer.”’ 

“It’s going to rain. It will be a rainy 
night.” 

‘¢ Dar mought be two hosses in de stable,’” 
he said, after looking at the weather from 
the window. 

“ How ? ” 

capting bought anoder yesterday, 
which he’s gwine to send off to somebody.” 

‘* Well, you can go too.” 

After dinner I had opportunity to speak 
with him again, and it was settled that he 
should go with me. He realized the danger 
as fully as did. If recaptured, I would be 
returned to the pen, but he would suffer 
death in some horrible form. A slave who 
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would not only help a prisoner off, but go 
with him, and rob his master in the going, 
would be burned at the stake as a fitting 
punishment. At five o’clock in the after- 
noon the heavens were overcast, anda slow, 
steady rainstorm set in. I determined to go 
that night, Joe or no Joe. He came to me 
at six o’clock with the information that a 
strange negro, and one he dared not trust, 
had been sent to share his quarters, and that 
any attempt to get off with the horses would 
be frustrated. From six to nine I might be 
alone for fifteen or twenty minutes. When 
taps sounded at nine I was supposed to turn 
in, as were all others about the post. If I 
went I must go before that hour, as | would 
then be stopped by the sentries. 

At six a lieutenant, who had quarters a 
few steps away, came in off duty with a 
chill. I advised him to go to bed, and when 
he had done so I hung his clothes before my 
fireplace to dry. It was while engaged in 


this that I got the idea of taking them along. 
I bundled them up, wet and soggy as they 
were, brought out from my desk some bread 
and bacon I had saved up, and at seven 
o’clock, bundle in hand, I stepped outside. 


It was a dark night, with a steady drizzle of 
rain, and I put on the lieutenant’s cap, and 
passed the camp sentinel with a wave of my 
hand. I went down into the village, passing 
numerous soldiers on their way back to 
camp, and without coming in contact with 
any one, took the highway running west. 
I had made a break, and I could not expect 
that my absence would remain long undis- 
covered. While in feverish haste to get as 
far away as possible, I did not run. The 
dogs could not follow me, owing to the rain, 
and if pursued by horsemen, I hoped to hear 
and avoid them. 

Luckily for me, after going about two 
miles without meeting anyone, I heard men 
coming from the west. I lay down beside a 
log, and as they passed I made out it was a 
portion of some home guard company pro- 
ceeding to the post tododuty. It was lucky 
for me, because, when met nearer the town 
by those in pursuit of me, they truthfully 
declared they had encountered no one on 
the highway. After the guards passed [ 
took to the road and pushed on at the rate 
of five miles an hour. I was strong and 
hearty and a good walker, and was deter- 
mined that daylight should find me far away. 
Twice before midnight I had to give up the 
road to horsemen, but after that hour I met 
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no one. I put in at least nine hours’ walk 
ing between the time of my escape and day- 
light, and I was justified in believing that I 
was over thirty miles from Andersonville, 
when I sought a hiding-place. [ was mis- 
taken, however. In the darkness and rain, 
and without the slightest suspicion on my 
part I had taken the wrong road at the first 
forks and gone toward Columbus. I had 
thus cheated myself out of fully ten miles. 

As daylight began to break I entered upon 
a plantation, having for the last hour been 
following the road through the woods. It 
was still raining, and I wanted shelter for 
the day. As soon as it was light enough to 
take an observation, I crossed an old cotton 
field to a cabin or building, which turned out 
to be filled with cow peas on the vine. I 
climbed in over the vines and stowed myself 
away near the roof, cold, soaked through 
and through, so tired out that I could not go 
a rod further. My crackers had been re- 
duced to dough by the rain, and the bacon, 
none 100 good at the start, now disgusted 
me. I, therefore, lay down without tasting 
food, and was just dosing off to sleep when 
two or three people came to the building. A 
little latter they went to work on the peas, 
and I made out that there were at least three 
old negroes in the party. They were below 
me and entirely unconscious, and after a 
time I got over my scare and went to sleep. 
It was noon when I awoke, and what broke 
my-slumbers was the voice of a white man 
who came riding up to the place. Looking. 
out between the logs I saw that he was a 
Confederate cavalryman, and from his mud- 
splashed appearance I could guess that he 
had ridden many miles. His salutation as 
he rode up was:— 

‘** Ho, thar, you niggers, come out! ”’ 

‘Yes, mas’r,”’ answered all in a chorus, 
as they hurried to the door. 

‘** You are hiding a white maninthar! He 
came here this morning. Bring him out or 
l’ll have the three of you skinned alive.” 

‘* A white man ?”’ queried one. 

For a moment I gave up, believing [ had 
been seen as [ crossed the fields. My heart 
was in my throat as one of the negroes. 
finally said:— 

‘** No mas’r; no white man ar’ hiding yere. 
Nobody but us has dun been yere dis mawn- 

‘* Lf you lie to me I’ll shoot you!” shouted. 
the trooper. 

** Fo’ God, but we’s dun tole de troof.” 
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‘¢ Well, keep your cyes open. If you see 
a strange white man around here do you let 
%em know at the house at once.” 

‘Git away from the prison pen, sah?” 

** Yes, last night. Keep your eyes peeled.” 

Yes, sah.”’ 

With that he rode off, and I was satisfied 
that no trace had been found of me. I fell 
asleep again in a little while, and when I 
awoke it was night. I was now thoroughly 
rested but sharp set. Satisfied that I ran a 
great risk in trying for anything to eat on 
the plantation, I headed for the highway, 
and as soon as I struck it I set off at a brisk 
pace. While the rain still continued there 
was considerable travel, and every half hour 
at least I had to hide myself to let travelers 
pass. I had walked ten miles before I sus- 
pected that I was headed for Columbus. I 
kept on until midnight, however, hoping to 
come to landmarks, which I should have 
found long ago on the right road. I then 
met a negro, who told me it was only nine 
miles to Columbus. He had a bundle and 
was, I suspected, a runaway. I gave him 
my confidence at a venture and it was my 
salvation. He had been sold the year be- 
fore by his master at Jackson, Mississippi, 
to a man living near Hawkinsville, Georgia. 
A week before I met him he had run away, 
planning to get to Grant’s line in Mississippi, 
and just as I encountered him he had been 
raiding a plantation for provisions, In ten 
minutes we knew we could trust each other. 
Up to then I had carried the lieutenan’s uni- 
form, thinking to don it if worst came to 
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worst and put on a bold face. The negro, 
who was called James, advised me to aban- 
don it, which I did, and we entered the 
woods, cooked some of his meal and bacon 
and lay hid all next day. When night came 
we flanked Columbus by the lef:, passed into 
Alabama and headed for Tuskegee. That 
was the beginning of a tramp lasting forty- 
one nights. During this time we lay hidden 


by day in swamps, barns and thickets, fed 


by negroes and hunted by white men, and 
several times narrowly escaped capture. 
We passed to the left of Montgomery and 
Selma, right through Demopolis, and near 
the Mississippi State line were hidden three 
days and three nights in a swamp, while one 
hundred men beat up the neighborhood for 
us. When we were finally picked up by a 
Federal scouting party I had walked nearly 
500 miles, had not been in bed for forty-three 
nights, weighed thirty-seven pounds less 
than when I started, and was so sore and 
lame and full of aches that the last night of 
our journey the negro carried me seven or 
eight miles on his back. 

Below Selma, as I was trying to get into a 
corn house one night while the negro was 
after bacon, a white man came upon me 
suddenly, gun in hand. I struck him with 
a club I had in hand, and have no doubt 
that I broke his skull. Again, near Demop- 
olis, we were pursued by a savage blood- 
hound, and while I went on the negro waited 


‘behind a tree on our trail and killed the dog 


with a single blow as he came up. 


— G backward on the past, 
Many varied scenes we view— 
Some, whose sweetness long will last, 
Others sad and cheerless too. 

Flowers of the fairest bloom 
Smile along life’s trodden track, 

Which our memory gathers home, 

As in dreams she wanders back. 


Dreams of beauty come and go, 
Holding us beneath their spell ; 

Joy and sorrow seem to flow 
Each from out its hidden cell. 


LOOKING BACK. 


BY JOHN BOOKER. 


Yes, there is a mystic chain, 
Linked unto the days gone by; 
And we live life o’er again, 
In the realms of memory. 


Ever welcome as the spring 
Are our past dreams, crowned with flowers, 
Unto which the heart will cling, 
Even to life’s latest hours. 
Hope still points to what’s to be, 
Chanting aye her hymn sublime; 
But the past we plainly see 
Written on the scroll of Time. 
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THE FATED SISTERS. 


BY MRS. AUGUSTA M. WHITMAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


ERNLEY HALL loomed up in the dis- 
tance, very prison-like and gloomy- 
looking, as the family carriage bore me 
thither on a comfortless November eve. I 
leaned back against the cushion, and tried to 
imagine myself as I used to sit in the library 
with papa, having a quiet talk with him dur- 
ing the twilight hour; I could almost see the 
flicker of the flames in the grate, and the 
elfin shadows sportiag in the dim old room; 
aud scarcely reatized that I was a lonely 
orphan, journeying to a home among stran- 
gers, out in the great bustling world—alone! 
A distant relative of my father’s, on hear- 
ing of his decease, had written me a friendly 
letter urging me to come to her, as she was 
the nearest of kin to me in all the wide 
world; and I decided to go immediatelv, for 
I was lonely and sad, and could not endure 
the thought of living in the great house 
alone. I was not obliged to accept Mrs. 
Fernley’s invitation from pecuniary consid- 
erations, for 1 was possessed of ample means 
for the supply of my temporal necessities; 
had I chosen, I could have rushed into the 
glittering circles of gayety and fashion, 
where there would be many to flatter and 
court the young heiress; but my heart ached 
for true companionship and sympathy. such 
as I hoped to find in the home of my friend 
and her daughters. 

I had never seen any of the family, so all 
through that long, monotonous drive I al- 
lowed my imagination to roam at will and 
bring from the land of Fancy the forms and 
faces of those whom I was soon to meet, 
having just the appearance I wished them to 
bave. There would be a kind motherly lady, 
who would take me to her heart at once, and 
there would be pleasant, charming faces of 
young girls, in whose cheerful society the 
s\iffness and demureness of my manner 
would gradually disappear, and I would feel 
light-hearted and gay once more, as in the 
cheery olden time. 

The carriage-way wound between rows of 
tall poplars, that lifted their heads to the 
gray sky above; and the disagreeable eve- 
niog wind, shaking the great trees, made me 


shiver and draw my thick plaid closely 
around my shoulders. A vague feeling of 
dread, a sensation of utter loneliness, came 
over me, as the coachman, reining the 
horses, and bowing low, said to me:— 

‘* Here you are, safe at Fernley Hall, Miss 
Lester.” 

I felt as if my welcome were going to be 
different from what I had anticipated, and 
the tears rushed to my eyes, as with throb- 
bing heart and trembling limbs, I walked up 
the broad stone steps to the entrance. The 
stony eyes of the great carved lions on each 
side of the door seemed to stare at me and 
chill me through; I felt as if I were about 
entering some cloister gate, leaving behind 
me the sunbeams, the delights, the beautiful 
things of the world forever! I strove to 
master this indefinable emotion in my soul; 
I was not entering Fernley Hall as a de- 
pendent; I was my own mistress, with my 
time and means at my own disposal; I need 
not dread patronizing airs, or proud, bitter 
words; naught like these could come to one 
in my situation, even if my new friends 
should prove different from what my fancy 
had painted them; but I would fain believe 
them kind and good and true. What had I 
to fear? The world was before me; I was 
not compelled to remain at Fernley Hall if 
it proved not to be a real home to me. I 
threw back my loug veil, and went up the 
steps to the door, when I heard footsteps 
within, and the face of Mrs. Fernley ap- 
peared to my astonished view. 

She was a tall, spare woman, with high 
cheek-bones, a large nose, and cold gray eyes 
which she fixed full on my face as she bade 
me welcome, and drew me in to the light 
and warmth of the parlor. Her smooth hair 
was laid low on her forehead and put back 
above her ears. Her dress had nothing of 
that graceful, flowing amplitude so becom- 
ing to elderly ladies; it was short and scant; 
a huge black apron was worn over it, anda 
long, straight sack, with large loose sleeves, 
completed her strange and somewhat un- 
couth costume. Her tones were low and 
smooth as she addressed me, and her move- 
ments were easy and gentle. I could not 
help studying her words, her manner, her 
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looks, as she glided about the apartment, 
drawing the curtains together, and arrang- 
ing the articles on the table. Though she 
seemed all sweetness, and kindness, and 
courtesy, my heart did not go out toward 
her as I had hoped; something within me 
seemed to say sternly:— 

‘*Gertrude Lester, be firm; assert your 
independence, and let this woman know 
that you have a will of your own, and do the 
right.” 

She drew a great easy-chair up to the fire, 
and sat down beside me, looking into my 
eyes searchingly, while I returned the gaze 
steadily, making some laughing remark. 

‘* The girls will be in presently,”’ said she. 
‘* Those are their portraits on the wall; the 
one in the niche is Constance.”’ 

I rose to gain a nearer view of the charm- 
ing face, all aglow with animation; the 
golden brown curls caught back from the 
white temples, and the bright arch eyes, so 
bewitching and tender! How I longed to 
behold the fair original, and love her as a 
sister! 

‘*This is Eleanor’s portrait,’ continued 
Mrs. Fernley, going towards the opposite 
wall. ‘‘They were painted about a year 
ago, but you will see that they have grown 
somewhat thin and sober, they are so busy, 
dear girls! I cannot keep them from their 
books and embroidery. I am glad you have 
come; perhaps you may induce them to go 
out more—they care little for driving or 
walking.” 

Just then the door opened, and a tall 
young lady—the Eleanor of the picture— 
entered; yet methought the eyes were less 
peaceful in their expression, and there were 
traces of emotion on the pale face, as she 
smiled with a seemingly forced gayety, and 
cordially welcomed me, calling me ‘‘ Cousin 
Gertrude,” and kissing me heartily. 

*“*T will go and hurry Constance,” she 
said, tripping lightly away. 

‘*T have a step-daughter, as I suppose you 
know,” said Mrs. Fernley, after Eleanor 
had gone, 

‘* No, indeed, I did not know it,’’ I said. 
‘* Who is she tike, Eleanor or Constance ? 
And is she at home ?” 

‘*Oh, yes; but she is not like either of ny 
daughters. She is a willful, slovenly girl; I 
don’t know whai to do with her sometimes, 
she has such a temper, and she is so sly! 
Don’t be too familiar with her; I warn you, 
dear Miss Gertrude; she will presume so! 
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she will torment your very life out! Ah, 
what a trial she is to me! But for the sake 
of my dear husband, who is dead and gone, 
I try to bear with her.”’ 

She sat with her hands crossed on her lap, 
and her dull eyes lifted toward the ceiling, 
looking the personification of pious endur- 
ance. 

Constance and Eleanor came in, arm in 
arm, and we were soon conversing cosily 
together. 

‘You are too industrious, Constance,” I 
cried laughingly, and drew the work from 
her taper fingers. ‘* Now I have come, out 
of respect to your guest, you must walk and 
drive with her, and let your cheeks get 
round and rosy again! Why, I can scarcely 
believe that picture in the niche yonder to 
be yours! ”’ 

‘*O Cousin Gertrude! surely you cannot 
want me to grow into a red-faced, browsy 
country lassie! You know we will grow 
pale and dull at this dreary season! There’s 
not much pleasure in walking or driving in 
these dismal fogs, pierced through and 
through by the biting November winds!”’ 

‘¢ Why, you have some sunny hours, don’t 
you, Connie? I hope Fernley Hall has a 
few bright days, or I shall get terribly blue 
with sitting always indoors.” 

‘‘ The bright days are getting to be very 
few at Fernley Hall,’ replied Constance—I 
thought with a little sigh. ‘‘ You haven't 
been used to sunshine all your life, have you, 
Gertrude? You lost your dear papa, and 
you never hada brother or sister. I can’t 
imagine how you can look so cheerful, and 
well, and happy!” 

‘It does seem to me sometimes that I 
take trouble too little to heart, but I can’t 
help feeling gay when I am in the company 
of girls of my own age. We must all have 
our share of grief, you know. 

** *Tnto each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary.’” 

** Ah, yes; it would be endurable if it were 
but some,’’ replied Constance, with a little 
sigh again; and I fancied the tears dimmed 
her blue eyes as she spoke. 

‘‘I suppose mamma has gone to find 
Mildred,” said Eleanor, glancing round the 
parlor; ‘“‘ our step-sister is somewhat reti- 
cent, Cousin Gertrude, but she is not as 
strange as mamma thinks; she has seen 
much trouble; you will be gentle to her?” 
She spoke somewhat hurriedly, for footsteps 
were heard in the hall. 
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‘¢ Certainly, Eleanor,” I answered quickly, 
and the next instant I was face to face with 
Miss Mildred Fernley, who was ushered in 
by the old lady, and introduced as ‘“‘ My 
daughter Mildred, Miss Gertrude. She did 
not wish to come down, she is so very diffi- 
dent, but I prevailed upon hertodoso. I 
hope her acquaintance with you may prove 
beneficial to her in removing obnoxious traits 
of character! ”’ 

Mildred’s cheek glowed, and her lip curled 
with indignation at this speech. I ran to 
her, and taking both her hands kissed her, 
and said I was certain we would be good 
friends, at the same time asking her to be 
seated beside me that I might see which she 
was most like, Constance or Eleanor. 

She was very tall and quite unlike her 
sisters. Eleanor was dark-haired and dark 
eyed; Constance was a pretty blonde; Mil- 
dred’s hair was of a dull brown color, and 
her eyes were large and sad; yet the smile 
that wreathed her lips, and lighted up her 
whole countenance at my greeting made her 
appear really beautiful to me, and I could 
not help admiring the long silken lashes that 
veiled her usually downcast eyes. She 
seemed nervous and constrained in her man- 
ner, and did not take part very readily iu 
our conversation; this I attributed to the 
strange introduction, and also to the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Fernley, whose cold eyes 
seemed ever on Mildred’s movements. 

1 longed to retire early, that I might have 
a quiet reverie all to myself, so I was glad 
when my hostess, taking a light, said she 
would show me my chamber, if I wished to 
rest after my journey. 

I followed her up the broad staircase, 
Eleanor and Constance tripping lightly be- 
hind, and coming with me into my room to 
wish me happy dreams on this my first 
night at Fernley Hall, and then going to 
their respective apartments. 

The great square room was comfortably 
furnished, as indeed the whole dwelling 
seemed to be; everything was solid and 
substantial, yet withal elegant and even 
luxurious. I wished that it was a sweet 
moonlit summer night, that I might throw 
open the window and look at the stars, and 
the blue sky, and think my whole life over, 
but the inclement November weather pre- 
vented any such sentimentalism, so I drew 
a low chair up to the little fireplace, where a 


cheery blaze danced and glowed very pleas- 
antly. 
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Each member of the Fernley family passed 
before my mental eye, and paused a while 
for me to remark upon them and conjecture 
about them. What anomaly was Mrs. Fern- 
ley? Was she, with her soft easy tones, and 
quiet ways, and polite attentions, a veritable 
ogress, feeding on the wounded sensibilities, 
and troubles of her step-daughter? [ re- 
solved then and there to befriend Mildred if 
I saw any signs of injustice towards her. 
Mrs. Fernley dared not thwart me; I am 
certain that my looks and manner declared 
plainly to her that I did not fear her or any- 
one; that I was not easily cowed or intimi- 
dated. 

And what of the two fair girls, who 
seemed like drooping buds betimes, as 
though some secret grief were gnawing at 
their hearts ? 

** Ah!*some foolish love affair, I sup- 
pose,’’ I said to myself. ‘* How thankful [ 
am that I have no experience of such 
things!’? And it was with a degree of pride 
that 1 gazed at my face in the large mirror, 
which reflected a countenance of healthy 
hue, hearty and careless looking. ‘‘1 hope 
I shall never have to endure a grief that 
will steal the freshness of youth and health 
from my cheeks.”’ 

Suddenly I felt an unaccountable desire 
to open the door of my room, and walk 
through the long silent hall. My slippered 
feet moved noiselessly along, and I reached 
the windowed recess, and stood gazing out 
on the black night. The great poplars shook 
in the wind, and the raindrops were beating 
against the glass. Was it fancy? or did I 
really hear the patter of softest footsteps 
coming along the passage? I held my 
breath and drew behind the heavy curtains, 
listening intently. Surely the tall form of 
Mrs. Fernley passed me and turned into a 
narrow corridor, disappearing from view! 
It was nothing strange for a lady to be seen 
walking through the rooms of her own 
dwelling even at that late hour; neverthe- 
less I felt impelled to follow her quietly, as 
if she were some midnight marauder on her 
way todo evil. After many windings and 
turnings, she opened the door of a dark 
room and entered, closing it after her cau- 
tiously. I stood shivering and listening at 
the keyhole, wondering what [ was to hear. 

It was Mrs. Fernley’s voice still smooth 
and clear. 

‘‘ Why are you sitting here so late, Mil- 
dred? A fine thing for a young lady to be 
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standing at her window at night staring at 
nothing! Retire this instant! And what is 
this in your hand? A letter, indeed! from 
young Endicott, I presume! Mildred Fern- 
ley, are you engaged to Howard Endicott ?”’ 

The reply came, scornfully indignant. 

It is no business of yours whether such 
is the case or not, but I am the affianced of 
Howard Endicott, and, madam, he will pro- 
tect me from your cowardly insults and 
persecutions! 

A heavy blow must have been dealt the 
poor girl, for a quick scream reached my 
ears, and the cold purring voice was say- 
ing:— 

‘*Shame, shame on such a display or 
temper in a young lady of your standing! 
Howard Endicott shall know what a vixen 
has inveigled him into an engagement! ” 

I heard her stepping towards the’ door, so 
I was forced to hurry swiftly back to my 
room, though I longed to confront the un- 
kind step-mother, and give her my opinion 
of her conduct towards Mildred. As she 
stepped silently by my door, I opened it a 
little and exclaimed :— 

‘* Who is there? Is there any one hurt? 
I fancied I heard a scream just now?” 

‘©O Miss Gertrude!” said the soft voice, 
‘*were you disturbed by the noise? Mil- 
dred is somewhat nervous on such nights 
as this, and requires my presence in her 
apartment to soothe and quiet her, before 
she can compose herself to sleep. She 
cares so little for the comfort of anyone; I 
don’t suppose she thought it would disturb 
you.” 

Just then there was a sound of horse’s 
hoofs upon the carriage-way, and in a mo- 
ment, a quick startling rap on the outer 

door. 

‘¢ Who can be coming at this unseasonable 
hour!’ extlaimed Mrs. Fernley, descending 
the stairs slowly, while I vanished into my 
apartment. I heard a man’s heavy tread 
through the hall, and then no other sound 
broke the deep stillness that reigned in the 
Fernley mansion. 

I tried vainly to sleep; my brain, so busy 
with conjectures and surmises, refused to 
be quiet, and with the first dawn of the 
morning, I rose and determined to find my 
Cousin Eleanor’s apartment, and see if she 
knew aught of the arrival of the previous 
night. I knocked at a door on the opposite 
side of the long hall, and a voice, the voice of 
Eleanor, bade me enter. 
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‘“* Ah! you are also an early riser this 
morning?” said I. ‘* Have you, too, been 
afflicted with wakefulness, and restlessness, 
dear Nellie?” for she was dressed and sit- 
ting in an armchair by the front window. 

‘*Now don’t pray,” said she, playfully, 
‘*give yourself credit for being the only 
early riser in this Hall of Fernley, for you 
see I have arisen long before you; but it is 
not my usual habit to rise so early. The 
arrival of last night disturbed me, and I 
could not sleep with surmising who might be 
here. I suppose you have sought me to see 
if I can enlighten you as to the cause of such 
an unreasonable disturbance, but really, I do 
not know who it could have been, unless, 
indeed, it was my brother Philip.” 

‘*Oh, I had nearly forgotten that you had 
a brother! I recollect now that Mr. Fern- 
ley had a son and daughter when he married 
your mamma. Has he been traveling? 
Mildred will be very glad to see him, will she 
not?” 

‘“‘T know she will be delighted, but I 
fancy mamma will not be well pleased at his 
coming. He was here a year ago with a 
friend of his, Doctor Arnton ’’—she seemed 
embarrassed as she memtioned the name, and 
a flush spread over her cheek. ‘* They were 
here a month, and the time passed very 
pleasantly.”’ 

‘¢ Ah! I imagine that same Doctor Arnton 
must have borne away your heart when he 
departed, if I am to judge by your looks, 
Nellie!” 

‘* Fie, Gertrude!’ answered she, rising 
nervously, and standing by the window, her 
eyes glowing as if with some pleasant re- 
membrance. ‘‘ He went away with Philip 
to travel in Europe, and probably never 
thought of me afterwards! You would have 
been charmed with him, Gertrude, had you 
seen him; he could converse so brilliantly 
and he carried himself so nobly! ” 

**T really wish I could have seen him! 
Haven’t you his portrait to show me, that I 
may have some idea of my friend’s hero?” 
I laughingly replied. 

She blushed brightly, and openiug a 
drawer handed me a picture saying:— 

‘** There he is! he gave me it at parting, 
requesting that I would not forget him, or 
the pleasant weeks we had spent together. 
I almost thought he had come back with 
Philip last night, but I heard only the foot- 
steps of one. Probably in a year he has en- 
tirely forgotten his friend Eleanor.” 
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“He is a noble-looking man, certainly, 
but there seems to be an expression of 
sternness around his mouth which does not 
to my mind make his face look lovable and 
kind, yet as he is your beau ideal I am satis- 
fied with him for your sake.” 

Eleanor replaced the portrait in the drawer 
with a heavy sigh, which quite startled me, 
and turned again to the window. I went to 
her side and we stood with arms twined 
about each other, watching the wintry morn- 
ing sky of blue and gray, and the bare trees, 
and the brown earth. 

‘Why, yonder is a lake!’ I cried, de- 
lightedly, as I espied a sheet of water in the 
distance, amid rocks, and little hills, and 
evergreen trees. ‘* We will have a pleasant 
day, after all the wind and storm of last 
night; see, the sunshine is struggling out of 
the piles of cloud! I must walk to that lake 
this very morning, and you shall accompany 

‘* T could not walk so far, nor could Con- 
stance, but if you really wish to go I dare 
say Mildred would be glad to walk with you. 
There is somewhat of a legend connected 
with that water yonder. It is said that 
many years ago there was a grand old castle 


near it, where dwelt a fair maiden, who gave 
her love where it was not returned, and 
wearying of her dreary existence she ended 


it beneath those cold waves. I never was 
there but once, and I hastened to leave as 
soon as possible, for I could think only of 
the poor maiden as I gazed on the Jake’s 
sparkling surface. It is very beautiful to go 
there in the summer; Constance has often 
been there on horseback.”’ 

‘** Alone?’ I said, almost without thinking 
of what I was saying. 

‘* Sometimes, but frequently in company 
with Sir Edmund Lovell, who, by the way, 
seems quite attentive to Constance.” 

“‘Indeed! Does he visit here? And is 
he really her lover? ” 

‘*He calls sometimes, and then he will 
remain away for weeks, and she hears of his 
frequent attentions to Miss Blanche Orville, 
a dashing young lady whose father’s resi- 
dence is three miles distant. I am inclined 
to believe that he merely visits here to pass 
away time, having no serious intentions. 
O Gertrude! I fear for poor Constance! 
She is growing so pale and thin! He has 
not been here for three weeks, and I know 
my sister’s heart is bound up in that man— 
no, I will say in that careless, heedless flirt! 


Sometimes she is so animated and light- 
hearted, so wildly joyous and gay, and then 
she will stay by herself for hours, and come 
down-stairs looking so woebegone, and list- 
less, and dull! Sir Edmund’s manner to- 
wards her is often, to my eyes, very lover- 
like and tender; sometimes I really believe 
that her affection for him—which I know 
exists—is returned; yet I have heard and 
seen enough to confirm my opinion of him 
as being a trifler with woman’s affections. 
People say that before he came to this place 
he had formed engagements with three 
young ladies at the same time, and went 
suddenly away, leaving them all nearly 
heart-broken. There is nothing vicious in 
Sir Edmund’s character, but he is fond of 
admiration, extremely susceptible to femi- 
nine charms, and he is also very changeable 
in his disposition; he is determined to enjoy 
life and society, to lavish lover-like atten- 
tions upon every handsome young lady he 
meets, and is perfectly indifferent as to 
whether any one’s peace of mind is forever 
disturbed on his account. You couldn’t 
help being fascinated with him, Gertrude.” 

** Well,” answered I, ‘I must think this 
all over at my leisure; don’t you think it 
high time we went below? I should think 
you would be impatient to see your brother, 
and learn of the whereabouts of that truant 
lord of yours! ”’ 

Eleanor turned quickly, and walked to the 
mirror, where she stood fastening back her 
shining hair, and arranging soft lace about 
her white throat. She turned and took my 
arm, saying lightly:— 

‘*T feel dull this morning, cousin, but I 
will try and be cheerful for your sake. Let 
us see if Constance is ready. I heard Mil- 
dred go down half an hour ago.” 

Constance answered Eleanor’s gentle tap- 
ping by saying she was not quite ready, and 
bidding us go without waiting for her, she 
would come presently. 

The large breakfast-room was pleasant, 
with a ruddy blaze in the fireplace, and the 
long table with its china and silver plate. A 
gentleman sat by the fire with his head bent. 
forward on his hands, and by the chair stood 
Mildred, looking very thoughtful and sad. 

Philip Fernley—for it was indeed he—rose 
as Eleanor approached him, acknowledging 
his introduction to myself very gracefully, 
and clasping her waist, he imprinted a kiss 
on the fair face of his sister, saying jo- 
cosely:— 
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““ Why, Nell! what has stolen the roses 
from your cheeks? they were blooming 
enough when I was here last! ”’ 

Eleanor blushed painfully, and Mr. Fern- 
ley, noticing this, looked thoughtful for an 
instant, as if doubting whether he should 
say more or not. 

‘** Where is Constance ? ’’ he said at length; 
“ she ought to welcome her brother after his 
long absence! Is she ill to-day?” 

‘She is coming presently; she told me 
not to wait for her; she will be much pleased 
to see you, dear Philip.” 

‘* Where is your mother, Nell? I think 
it’s quite time we breakfasted. Mildred, 
dear, don’t look so rueful,” said he, going to 
the window where she stood listlessly gazing 
out on the leafless trees, and the brown lawn 
beneath. 

How kind and brotherly he looked, with 
his smiling brown eyes and good-natured 
though sunburnt face, its brown mustache 
shading such a pleasant mouth! I feared 
lest he might notice my interested gaze, and 
think me rudeness itself, so I turned to look 
at some ornaments o1 the mantel, while 
Eleanor pulled the bell cord violently. The 
summons was answered by a stout, quiet- 
looking girl, whom Eleanor addressed as 
Katie, and who answered the question as to 
whether she knew anything of her mistress’ 
whereabouts by informing us that she had 
seen Mrs. Fernley going in the direction of 
Michael Lane’s cottage about an hour before; 
she had left no message about breakfast. 

‘** You know, Miss Eleanor, she often goes 
away in the morning to see some sick folks 
or something of that sort. Shall I bring the 
coffee, miss ?”’ 

‘* Yes, Katie,” and turning to me, she 
said half apologetically, ‘‘ Mamma has some 
rather eccentric ideas; she frequently goes 
for a long walk in the morning and does not 
return until breakfast is over.’ 

I imagined that Mr. Fernley and Mildred 
seemed rather pleased than otherwise at the 
lady’s absence, as they seated themselves at 
the table. Eleanor insisted on her sister’s 
pouring the coffee, and the easy graceful 
way in which she performed the task sur- 
prised me, her manner was 80 animated, and 
her lively sallies drew laughter from even 
sedate Eleanor. Philip entertained us with 
a vastly interesting account of his travels, 
mentioning once or twice the name of Doc- 
tor Arnton, and I observed Eleanor redden 
again and drop her dark eyes suddenly. 
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‘* By the by,”’ said he, with assumed care- 
lessness of tone and manner, ‘‘ Ned was 
called home by the death of his father six 
months ago, and I have never heard from 
him since, till yesterday I saw the announce- 
ment of his marriage in the newspaper! 
Queer, isn’t it, Nell? He and I used to be 
such inseparables—I may say—I think it 
strange he never wrote to inform me of 
these doings. However, his letters may 
have failed to reach me in my roamings.” 

I glanced hurriedly at Eleanor; her face 
was ashy pale, and her hand trembled vio- 
lently as she raised her cup to her lips, evi- 
dently struggling to be calm. Philip, notic- 
ing her appearance, commenced an account 
of a lively adventure in Italy, where he was 
in danger of being arrested as a brigand. 
The humorous recital could not fail to amuse 
us, and by the time our meal was finished, 
Eleanor was laughing and chatting almost 
gayly. 

‘** Now where is that other sister of mine?” 
exclaimed Philip, going to the door. “I 
really must go in search of her myself, the 
recreant damsel]! 

When he had gone, I put my arm around 
dear Nell and drew her to the window. 

** Now, darling, your gay cavalier did not 
prove loyal to his fair lady. Did he ever give 
you occasion to think he preferred you to 
any other ?”’ 

‘* No, Gertrude, and I endeavored to con- 
ceal my feelings from him, and am certain I 
succeeded. I see it was foolish for me to 
cherish his image in my heart when I al- 
ways doubted his caring for me, or remem- 
bering me but as a friend. I must now 
banish all thought of him; the Fernley pride 
will aid my resolve. It couldn’t have been 
real affection I entertained, I would fain be- 
lieve, otherwise it would have been returned, 
according to novels and romances.” 

‘¢ That’s the way to think and talk, Elea- 
nor. You will see some one yet whom you 
will love as you never loved this Doctor 
Arnuton. Let him and his lady love go; yon 
will find a truer heart some day.”’ 

Just then Philip and Constance came in, 
the latter pale as a ghost, with dark circles 
round her blue eyes, as though she had been 
weeping the long night through. She tried 
to smile a good-morning to us, but miserably 
failed, and sinking into a rocking-chair, 
complained of a severe headache, and re- 
fused Philip’s kind entreaties to take some 
refreshments by saying it would only make 
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her head worse; she would sit and rest, and 
we all must talk and laugh, and be as merry 
as possible, without her joining in our con- 
versation. 

‘‘ Philip, Cousin Gertrude would like you 
and Mildred to accompany her in a morning 
walk to the lake, if you are so disposed,” 
said Nellie, twining her arm around his neck 
in a sweet, sisterly fashion. ‘‘ If you are 
only going to be with us a week, and then 
are going so very far away again, you must 
be as agreeable and attentive to Miss Lester 
as possible during your stay. Now take that 
bit of sisterly advice, and proceed to act 
upon it.”? And her laugh was really quite 
merry. 

‘* Miss Gertrude Lester,” said he, rising 
and bowing gravely, while his lips were 
smiling, ‘* consider me at your service dur- 
ing my short stay at Fernley Hall. Should 
you require my assistance or companionship 
in walking, driving, or boating, pray do not 
fear to call upon me, for I place myself at 
your disposal; ’’ and with another profound 
reverence, he seated himself again. 

The swift blood surged to my very fore- 
head as I met his laughing, honest eyes, and 
my heart—I knew not why—gave a sudden 
throb for a second; then | laughed and said 
n -nchalantly:— 

** Well, then, Sir Knight, see that in half 
an hour you are in readiness to accompany 
Mildred and myself to the lake; and if you 
prove yourself an agreeable companion, I 
shall often make sueh demands upon your 
time.”’ 

I hastened up-stairs to array myself for 
the walk. Katie was dusting the steps, and 
I determined to ask her a question. 

** Katie, was there any one ill this morn- 
ing that your mistress was called away so 
early and has stayed so long?” 

“Indeed, I don’t know, miss. My mis- 
tress is a queer woman; 1’m thinking she 
did not care to be home when Mr. Philip 
was here. I’m sure he wouldn’t care, or 
Miss Mildred either, for she pesters the life 
out of them when she gets the chance. You 
will find her out when you've been here long 
enough. She does queer things sometimes. 
She’s crazy to get whatever she can, she’s 
always begging and getting, rich as she is. 
And then the mean things she does! mak- 
ing up medicines out of old roots and trash, 
and pretending to give them to sick folks as 
a sure cure, and then sending for the money 
for her stuff, when they never thought by 


her words that she wanted pay for it; and 
then to think of her making broth of tainted 
meat and carrying it to sick people, and all 


‘such things! Ah, she’s an odd one! And 


they all know it, too. And wasn’t poor Mr. 
Fernley’s life shortened by her goings on ? 
And all this wouldn’t be so bad if it weren’t 
for the way she uses poor Miss Mildred.”’ 

‘Hush, Katie!” whispered I, hastily, 
glancing round, and feeling half guilty for 
listening to all this talk from a servant about 
her mistress. ‘Is it right for you to speak 
so of Mrs. Fernley ?” 

**Tt’s all true, miss. Any one will tell you 
how she has gone into the poor girl’s room 
at night, even when her father was living, 
and beat, and pinched, and tormented her 
just for nothing at all! And even now she 
hardly dare say her soul is her own before 
Mrs. Fernley. I'll warrant you’d find her 
arms black and blue now if you could see 
them. Ah, she is a sly one! She can be 
polite, and smooth, and sleek, like a purring 
old cat, but her velvet paws have got sharp 
claws in them, as Miss Miliie can tell you! ” 

‘* But what does she do so for?’’ I asked. 

“Qh, it’s the money. She doesn’t want 
her to have the same as her own children, 
but she can’t help the will, and so she spits 
out her spite by abusing her. Many’s the 
time she used to flog Mr. Philip when he 
was young, going into his room at night and 
beating him; but he’s a man now, and does 
not fear her; he only comes home once in a 
while. Law! Miss Constance and Miss 
Eleanor know it all! They ain’t no more 
like her than 1 am! She won’t show her 
claws before you, though!” 

‘“*There!’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ you must not 
say any more to me;” and | hurried to my 
room to get my cloak and hat. 

My head was full, and my hands seemed 
likely to be, for I felt that 1 must befriend 
Mildred, and do my utmost to cheer Eleanor 
and Constance. Surely I had been sent to 
Fernley Hall for something. Then a vision 
of brown eyes and smiling lips came into my 
mind, and I felt so strangely! What could 
it mean? I was not in love with Philip 
Fernley ? Preposterous! 1 fall in love with 
a stranger at first sight? The bare idea 
should be banished from my thoughts in- 
stantly! 

** Well, this is pleasant for a November 
morning! ”’ 1 cried, as our trio tripped down 
the steps and into the road, crushing the 
sere brown leaves under our feet. I gazed 
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regretfully back at the high front windows 
where the two girls stood, playfully waving 
adieux and throwing kisses. 

Everything was novel and strange to me, 
and I enjoyed the walk in the frosty air in- 
tensely. When our destination was reached 
I expressed my delight quite enthusiasti- 
cally, for the lake, with a wintry sternness 
around its waters, the purple furzy hills, and 
the bare gray masses of rock among which 
its sombre depths lay, seemed as beautiful 
to me as if the verdure of summer flourished 
on its banks, and a warmer sky gave an 
azure hue to its wavcs. 

**T’ll climb the turret of this elfin castle,’’ 
1 said merrily, as I reached a huge pile of 
rocks; ‘*I would like a good view of the 
scenery around. I can think of nothing else 
but 
‘**The steep, frowning glories of dark Loch na 

Garr.’ ” 

‘*Oh, don’t, pray, get Byronic, dear Ger- 
trude! ” laughed Mildred. 

She and her brother were sitting below on 
a large stone, while I, from my rocky perch, 
gazed out on the gray glittering waves and 
the distant hills, and shuddered as I thought 
of the fate of the maiden about whom my 
friend had told me. 

Thus we sat, musing and chatting anon, 
until, from my lofty seat, I descried in the 
distance what appeared to me a gentleman 
and lady on horseback approaching the lake. 
I pointed them out to my companions, when 
Mildred exclaimed :— 

‘Certainly those are Constance and Sir 
Edmund! What could have induced her to 
come out, when she is so ill this morning!” 

“If it is as Nell tells me, Millie, that her 
illness is of the mind more than the body, 
the cause of the change is obvious,” I an- 
swered. 

Philip had caught my words, and said 
thoughtfully :— 

‘**] hope my little sister’s heart will not 
break for love of Sir Edmund Lovell!” 

How gloriously beautiful was Constance as 
the pair rode up, and we exchanged saluta- 
tions! Gone the listlessness, the pallor, the 
melancholy sadness! Her radiant eyes 
beamed out from under her hat of blue 
velvet, whose white waving plume fell over 
her changing sunny hair, and the delicate 
pink of her cheeks deepened brightly as she 
met Sir Edmund’s glances of admiration. 
Her escort was tall, lithe and graceful, with 
the blackest of hair and eyes. As I watched 
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his gestures and listened to his easy flow of 
speech, delivered with such winning smiles, 
I ceased to wonder at Constance’s infatua- 
tion. And surely no betrothed lover could 
have been more devotedly tender in word or 
manner than was he in speaking with my 
cousin or attending to her requests. We 
forebore remarking upon her appearing so 
unexpectedly, out of regard to her feelings; 
she was so sweet and charming we could 
only rejoice at the change and hope for its 
continuance, 


CHAPTER II. 


IR EDMUND dined at Fernley Hall that 
day. Dinner was waiting for us on our 
return. Mrs. Fernley was at home, and 
presided at the table with her usual polite- 
ness and ease. I found opportunity to 
whisper to Eleanor:— 

**Do you see what a different creature 
Constance is?” 

Yes!” she replied, ‘‘she was another 
girl when Sir Edmund called requesting her 
to accompany him to the lake. I overheard 
his excuses for not coming oftener, and she, 
poor thing, believed every word, and became 
the radiant damsel you now behold her.” 

That evening there could not have been a 
merrier group than we were, assembled in 
the great parlor, engaged with music, chess 
and backgammon, interspered with laughter 
and jest. My hostess did not appear in the 
room all the evening, so, unrestrained by 
her presence, we enjoyed ourselves thor- 
oughly. When | retired to my room that 
night the thought flashed into my brain that 
I would share Mildred’s apartment hence- 
forth, and thus prevent any further cruel 
conduct on the part of her step-mother 
toward her. I would brave any opposition 
from the lady herseif; I would gain my 
point, for 1 was determined to oppose such 
injustice. I walked through the winding 
passages, and reaching Mildred’s door 
entered softly, to her great astonishment. 

** Where is your light ?’’ I said, ** and you 
have no fire! ”’ 

‘*No,” she replied, ‘‘ Mrs. Fernley does 
not allow such luxuries to me.”’ 

In a trice 1 flew to my own room and 
back with my own lamp, and on ringing for 
Katic, she answered my summons immedi- 
ately, when I requested her to build a fire in 
the chamber. Though somewhat aston- 
ished, she obeyed, and Mildred and I were 
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soon comfortably seated before the cheerful 
blaze, talking together. Presently the cat- 
like footsteps were heard approaching, and 
we turned to meet Mrs. Fernley’s great gray 
orbs staring amazedly at our cosey cheerful- 
ness. 

‘* What are you doing here, Miss Lester?” 
she asked, in a quiet, yet somewhat dis- 
pleased tone of voice, her tall form towering 
over me, and her eye fixed on me iu a man- 
ner intended to be very intimidating. 

Mrs. Fernley!” I exclaimed, care- 
lessly, yet firmly, and raising my eyes boldly 
to meet hers. ‘“*1 don’t intend rooming 
alone in that great chamber, imagining all 
sorts of frightful things, when Millie and I 
cau have such delightful times together! ”’ 

* Ah,” she drawled, ‘‘ I should think you 
would not care to room with Mildred wher 
she is so nervous and strange at times, in- 
deed, almost insane! doing such unheard-of 
things, and often not realizing the meaning 
of what she is saying to any one! ”’ 

Mildred rose with blazing cheeks and 
quivering lips, flashing her dark eyes at her 
step-mother as she endeavored to speak. 

‘** Do you see, dear Miss Gertrude, her ex- 
citability of manner, her extreme nervous- 
ness? It cannot be passion; no lady allows 
herself to get out of temper that way!”’ 

** Good-night, Mrs. Fernley,” said 1, bow- 
ing, ‘it’s quite late, and I’m very sleepy; 
Mildred, aren’t you ? ” 

My hostess slowly withdrew, and I locked 
the door satisfied with my performance. 

‘* What would she have done had I not 
been here, Mildred ?”’ I asked. 

‘* Tortured me with her venomed words, 
and it may be struck me had I attempted to 
defend myself,’”’ she answered bitterly. 
she would only ”— she turned hastily with 
crimsoned face. 

‘“Only what, darling?’ I questioned, 
coming to her side. ‘ 

“Only cease interfering with myself and 
Mr. Endicott!” she answered, hesitatingly. 

‘* Ah! there’s a gentleman in the case, is 
there ? and where is he now, and why does 
your mother interfere with your love af- 
fairs 

‘He is living in the town of Radnor, 
twenty miles away. He was here three 
months ago, and Mrs. Fernley was certain 
he showed particular attention to Eleanor, 
and almost had it settled that it should be a 
match. Since his departure we have corre- 
sponded, and—and 


** Oh, I see, my dear Mildred! and so Mrs. 
Fernley is going to annoy you as much as 
she can because you bore away the prize she 
intended for Eleanor! Why, I’m sure Nell 
never thought of such a thing! ” 

“I know it. O Gertrude! I could bear 
her ill-usuage, her sly, tantalizing ways, and 
all, if she only will not fill Howard’s ears 
with her cruel fabrications! And I know 
by her eyes she will do her utmost to hurt 
me in his estimation! ” 

‘Oh, it will be right yet, never fear!” 
replied I, cheerfully. 

Next morning Mrs. Fernley was again 
absent, not returning till breakfast was 
nearly over, and I thought she regarded 
Mildred with a triumphant expression in 
her cold eyes. As I stood by the parlor fire 
an hour afterward, Katie entered with coals, 
and by her looks intimated that she was 
possessed of something which she wished to 
communicate to me. As Mr. Fernley and 
Eleanor were in the room I said:— 

** Katie, I want your assistance in remov- 
ing some articles from my room into the one 
Mildred and I are going to occupy. We will 
go now, if you have the time.”’ 

As soon as we were out of hearing, she 
began:— 

** The old lady is up tosome mischief now, 
for certain. This morning I saw her go off 
with that ugly thing of a Shaker bonnet— 
pasteboard and silk—she’s a perfect fright in 
it. She went in a great hurry, and she had 
not gone but a little way when I saw some- 
thing white on the ground that I knew she 
must have dropped. I went quick and 
picked it up, and I declare if it wasn’t a let- 
ter with Mr. Endicott’s name on it! That’s 
Miss Mildred’s beau, I’m thinking, by what 
I heard and saw when he was here, and 
Mrs. Fernley always was dead set against it, 
and you may depend it’s for no good she’s a 
writing to him!” 

‘What did you do with it?” I asked, 
eagerly. 

‘* Oh, I knew she’d come back after it, so 
I put it where I found it, and got out of 
sight, and sure enough she trotted back for 
it; she was going to meet the postman, I’ll 
be bound! ”’ 

‘¢ Thanks for your information, Katie, I'll 
see to it!’’? 1 exclaimed, as a bright idea 
darted into my brain. 

I locked the door of the room which I at 
first occupied, and opening my little desk 
prepared to write to Mr. Endicott. 
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This was the result of my half hour’s 
seclusion in my great lonely room:— 


Mr. ENDICOTT, Dear Sir,—Should you 
receive a letter from Mrs. Fernley of Fernley 
Hall, containing false insinuations against 
Miss Mildred Fernley, you will consider it 
the production of an unscrupulous, deceitful 
woman who is endeavoring to lower the 
young lady in youresteem. Could you make 
it convenient to come to the Hall, soon? 
Miss Fernley is certainly not as felicitously 
situated as possible. Your friend, 

‘*GERTRUDE LESTER.” 


Next morning I rose a little before day- 
break, and walked two miles to deposit my 
precious epistle, having gained from my 
good Katie all necessary directions. I said 
nothing to Mildred of what I had done; it 
would be a sweet surprise for her if he could 
come to Fernley Hall. 

The short November days sped away as 
swiftly as winged creatures, and I was very 
happy in my new home, because Eleanor 
and Constance seemed so cheerful and light 
of heart. Sir Edmund came frequently, and 
in his society my beautiful cousin was as 
radiant as June. My heart would whisper 
now and then that there was another cause 
for my happiness. A certain pair of honest 
yet mirthful eyes had looked into mine at 
parting with Mr. Philip Fernley, and a low 
voice had said:— 

‘* You will remember me, Miss Gertrude!” 

That was all. 

‘Mamma is going away!” exclaimed 
Constance, coming into the parlor one morn- 
ing, where | sat working a fire-screen, which 
I intended as a Christmas gift to Mildred. 

Indeed! Where is she going and how 
long will she stay?” 

** Oh, an aunt of hers, an old lady, aged a 
hundred or so, is dangerously ill, and 
mamma fancies some of her wonderful mix- 
tures will cure her, or if they prove unsuc- 
cessful, she may be needed there when the 
will is read; she may receive a legacy of 
some half dozen old nightcaps, or an old silk 
stocking containg a handful of antedated 
coins!” rattled Constance, gayly. ‘* By the 
by,”’ she continued, ** what makes Mildred 
80 gloomy lately ?”’ 

‘*T suspect it is because she has not heard 
from her adorer for a long time. It is 
strange, for she writes often. and I almost 
fancy there is some roguery about it.” 
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Constance’s eyes lifted suddenly, but she 
said nothing. 

It seemed like another house when Mrs. 
Fernley’s grim presence had departed. Every 
one’s laugh had a new ring, and their words 
a new liveliness. Connie came to me after 
her mother had gone with a bundle of letters 
tied carefully together. 

‘* Where do you think these came from!” 
she cried. 

I glanced at them—they were all addressed 
to Miss Mildred Fernley, and were in a bold 
manlyhand. The half-suspected truth flashed 
over me. 

‘* Your mamma intercepted these ?”’ 

‘* Exactly; here are four letters, and doubt- 
less she has as many times prevented Mil- 
dred’s communications from reaching him. 
1 searched her room till I found them, and I 
shall take them to my sister and make her 
smile again. 

She had been gone half an hour when I 
heard the distant sound of wheels. It stop- 
ped; then I heard the rumbling again in the 
distance. Presently a gentleman appeared 
to my view, walking hurriedly towards the 
mansion. He was pale and anxious-looking 
and ever and anon glanced eagerly at the 
windows. He knocked, and was ushered 
into the room where I sat. He advanced to 
me with a bow, and smile, saying:— 

‘“*T presume this is my friend, Miss Les- 
ter!” 

I cried delightedly:— 

*¢ Oh, you are Mr. Endicott!” and Mildred 
coming in just then, 1 rushed from the 
room, leaving the lovers together, and has- 
tened to tell Nell and Constance. 

I sat in Mildred’s room alone, when, an 
hour later, she came in all blushes and 
smiles. 

‘“*Oh, you darling!” she cried, clasping 
me, and raining kisses on my forehead. 
‘* You bave been the means of making me 
so supremely happy! And oh, do you know, 
Howard wishes me to marry him immedi- 
ately, that is, in about a week or two, while 
Mrs. Fernley is absent. Shall I consent, 
Gertrude?” 

I was perfectly excited, and danced round 
the room in a way that astonished sedate 
Millie. 

‘* Consent! of course you shall! Oh, it 
will be charming! ’’ And seizing her arm, | 
half dragged her into Nellie’s room where 
she and Constance sat together. 

‘* Oh, girls! here’s a wedding on the tapis!”’ 
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I shouted, and in half an hour the matter 
was decided upon by the quartette. Every- 
thing was favorable; Mrs. Fernley would not 
be at home for three weeks. Mildred should 
have as grand a wedding as Fernley Hall 
could afford. Eleanor sought assistance 
from several friends, which was gladly given, 
and those winter days proved delightfully 
busy. 


CHAPTER III. 


PVHE marriage day dawned clear and fair, 

and the old Hall, decorated and beauti- 
fied, was a scene of joyful preparation and 
bustle. At eleven the guests began to as- 
semble. Sir Edmund, a friend of his—Mr. 
Stanley, asked at his particular request—and 
Miss Blanche Orville, were among the in- 
vited. Constance was sweet in her blue silk 
and pearls. Eleanor was queenly in her 


garnet velvet and white lace, and the fair’ 


bride was charming all in a mist of soft white 
drapery, her dark eyes glowing with a tender 
light, and her face beaming with a joyous 
trust as she met Howard Endicott’s kind 
look fixed upon her so lovingly. 

It was a brilliant assembly, and every one 
praised the decorations, the fair sisters, and 
above all the beautiful bride. 

After the ceremony and the wedding- 
breakfast, the guests proceeded to amuse 
themselves with music and dancing. I felt 
Eleanor’s hand on my arm, and heard her 
whisper in my ear:— 

‘**Look at Miss Orville. How bewilder- 
ingly beautiful she is to-day, and Sir Edmund 
cannot leave her side! A moment ago I 
heard Mrs. Orville remark toa friend that 
Sir Edmund was particularly attentive to 
Blanche, and that he would doubtless de- 
clare his attentions very soon. I happened 
to glance round and caught Constance’s eye 
fixed upon Mrs. Orville, while her cheeks 
and lips were bloodless. I can see her no- 
where about the rooms, Gertrude; I fear she 
has gone to her chamber. Will you slip out 
presently and see if you can find her?” 

will go instantly,” [ replied; and steal- 
ing out of the drawing-room, I hastened to 
Constance’s room and knocked gently. She 
made no response, so I opened the door and 
entered. The still form of my cousin lay 
upon the lounge, the rich silk fallen to the 
floor in disordered folds, and the pearls that 
bound her bright hair unfastened. A deathly 
hue was on her face—she could not be dead! 


I applied all the remedies I knew of, having 
first gone in search of Katie, who did her 
utmost to bring back consciousness to her 
dear young mistress, and our efforts were at 
last rewarded. Constance slowly opened her 
eyes, to close them again with a sigh as she 
met my gaze, and her little hands clasped 
themselves over her heart as if it had been 
sorely smitten. 

** No one must know of this yet,’ said I. 
‘“*T will not even tell Eleanor until the 
guests have gone. You must stay here 
while I go down again, Katie.” 

So I left the faithful Katie to bathe the 
white temples and chafe the tiny hands of 
the fair girl in her heart sorrow. A few 
questioned me when I came back to the gay 
scene as to the cause of Constance’s absence, 
and I tried to answer carelessly that she was 
very tired and was obliged to lie down. 

‘** Poor thing! she had been toiling hard 
lately preparing for the wedding! ” and they 
were all so sympathetic! 

Blanche was dancing with Sir Edmund— 
how I hated the very sight of him, fascinat- 
ing as he was!—and Eleanor—my very staid 
Eleanor!—she, too, was in the mazy dance. 
And who was her partner? Sir Edmund’s 
friend, Mr. Horace Stanley! They seemed 
mutually pleased, and I rejoiced to see Elea- 
nor so gay and happy looking. 

When Mildred Endicott retired to doff her 
white attire, and array herself in traveling 
costume preparatory to going away, I told 
her of Constance. 

‘** Alas, poor sister! why must such great 
happiness come to one, and such misery to 
another, and both under the same roof! 
Am I really to be out of the sound of Mrs. 
Fernley’s tormenting voice, and out of reach 
of her hands? Such a cruel letter as she 
wrote to Howard! I could never speak of it 
till now, Gertrude. She said that I was 
searcely ever in my right mind, and even 
declared that I had stolen jewels and other 
things from her room! ” 

Constance lay with closed eyes as we en- 
tered to inform her of Mildred’s approaching 
departure. She essayed to smile as her 
sister, tenderly taking her hands, and kiss- 
ing her, bade her adieu; and to the pale lips 
came the trembling words, ‘‘ God bless you, - 
dearest Mildred! ” 

The carriages, with their freight of beau- 
ty, and fashion, and gayety, rolled one after 
another, away. Nell and I could not re- 
strain the tears, as, standing on the steps, 
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we watched the bride and her proud and 
happy husband depart, smiling back and 
watching us till they had gone from our view 
entirely, away out into the wide world to- 
gether, and we two alone with our sorrow. 
The tears fell afresh for the stricken one for 
whose malady we knew no earthly remedy, 

The days passed slowly away; dear Con- 
stance seemed quite her old smiling self 
some days, but I could see it was but as- 
sumed gayety, put on to blind our anxious 
eyes. She would sit for hours in her room 
alone, and when I, fearing the effect of such 
sad lonely musings, would often enter and 
strive to divert her, she would raise her 
mournful eyes and shake her head sadly, as 
if she divined my intentions and doubted 
the efficacy of any attempts to remove her 
heart-sorrow. Sometimes we prevailed upon 
her to come down to the parlor, where we 
tried to cheer her with music and books, and 
now and then a few friends; but she pre- 
ferred sitting by her own window, quietly 
gazing out on the snowy hills, and the dreary 
winter sky. 

Mrs. Fernley, on her return, dared not 
give expression to her chagrin before her 


guest or her daughters, so poor Katie was 
obliged to take the benefit of her opinion as 


to our proceedings during her absence. She 
seemed anxious about Constance, who, 
though always respectful towards her moth- 
er, preferred the society of Eleanor or my- 
self, as Mrs. Fernley was constantly urging 
her to consult a physi ian or to swallow 
some of her worthless concoctions. 

In the meantime Mr. Stanley came often 
to the Hall, though Sir Edmund’s visits 
ceased, and we heard from a reliable source 
that he was engaged to Miss Orville. I 
never could gain from Constance a word as 
to the cause of her depression and weakness, 
though I was aware of it, but one pleasant 
afternoon as we were talking together, she 
lying on the couch, and [ sitting by with my 
hand gently smoothing her long golden curls, 
she looked up with a faint smile and said in 
a calm, quiet voice:— 

‘¢T wonder when Sir Edmund and Blanche 
will be married ? 

‘* Why, are they to be married, dear?” I 
asked, unconcernedly. 

‘* Gertrude, do you know that I heard Sir 
Edmund say to Blanche, as they stood in 
the curtained recess on that dreadful morn- 
ing, that she was the only one whose eyes 
had thrilled him through, whose love he had 


desired to possess, and that she must be his, 
or he should be the most wretched of men! 
Ah, dear Gertrude, that was my deathblow! 
You may do all you can for me, but it will 
be in vain! I am fading away. None can 
know how deeply, how truly | loved him, 
how my heart bounded at a look—a word 
from him, and ah me! his tender glance 
often gave me occasion to imagine he loved 
me; often have his honeyed words of affec- 
tion set me in a sweet flutter of delight. 
When I saw him not for many days, and 
heard of his driving and walking with her, 
how my poor heart ached, and my life 
seemed robbed of all its beauty without his 
presence and smile. May you never have 
to pass through these wretched scenes, dear 
Gertrude! ”’ 

Constance, my dear friend, live for 
your sister, your brother, and your cousin, 
who are all so ardently attached to you, 
whose lives will be dark indeed without you! 
You may live above this grief yet, and enjoy 
the fair things of earth for a long season.’’ 

‘*] cannot remain with you long, Ger- 
trude. I shall go where all these woes are 
unknown. I have tried to be brave, and 
bear it all quietly, and secretly, but it is 
wearing me out, I must succumb! ”’ 

Sometimes when the outer world was 
glorious with a fairy-land glitter, the earth 
comely in her sparkling snow robe, and 
wreath of icicle jewels, I would wheel the 
easy-chair to the window that she might 
be cheered by the radiant scene; when she 
would cry out in momentary agony:— 

‘* How can nature look so beautiful when . 
my heart is so sore and smitten! I cannot. 
endure this mockery! Why must my suffer- 
ings be so great, so unendurable! ”’ 

One afternoon Mr. Stanley came, accom- 
panied by Sir Edmund, who greeted Elea- 
nor and myself with his accustomed polite- 
ness, and asked carelessly after Constance, 
saying he had heard she was very ill. 1 
attempted to conceal my feelings towards. 
him, yet could not forbear giving him a 
stern searching glance as I said:— 

Indeed! considering your former inti- 
macy you might have come oftener to 1n- 
quire concerning her health. She has been 
ill a long time.”’ 

Having occasion to go up-stairs very soon, 
I was astonished at seeing Constance leaning 
over the balustrade, her long hair streaming 
over her blue cashmere wrapper, her cheeks 
flushed and her eyes strained wildly. 
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‘“‘ Constance, darling! ” I cried, ‘‘ why are 
you here ? you are too weak to stand in the 
cold this way!” 

‘* Did I not hear Sir Edmund’s step? his 
voice? How dare he come!” Her tone 
rose almost to a shriek. I feared her reason 
was going from her. 

‘Yes, he is here; do not care; he never 
was worth your affection, dear Constance;”’ 
and I led her to her room again, bidding 
her be still while I prepared some refresh- 
ment for her, though I knew well she would 
refuse to partake of any nourishment, and 
indeed had done so for some time, to our 
great distress. 

I went to the kitchen to perform my task, 
which took me a long time. Mrs. Fern- 
ley was out on one of her eccentric journeys 
as usual; I was alone, and while my hands 
were busy, my mind was revolving over the 
strange events which had transpired since 
my arrival at the Hall. A short time had 
brought about such changes! As I passed 
the drawing-room door on my way up-stairs, 
I heard from within a sound of rippling girl- 
ish langhter, rather high and forced, and a 
merry voice uttering some remark. Who 


could be there? With a vague premonition 
in my mind, I placed the tray on the hall 


table and opened the door. How can I de- 
scribe the scene that met my astonished 
gaze! There sat Constance, arrayed in the 
blue silk and pearls she had worn at the 
wedding, her eyes so fearfully brilliant I 
could not bear to meet them, her cheeks 
flushed; and having an air of wild mirthful- 
ness, and sort of intense triumph of pride 
over bodily weakness, and mental agony. 
The usually calm and composed Sir Edmund 
was evidently ill at ease, and his eyes drop- 
ped before the glittering blue orbs that 
flashed their light upon him, as their owner 
addressed him from time to time with smil- 
ing grace and piquancy. Mr. Stanley sat 
gazing at the strangely glowing beauty of 
the fair Constance, who had so astonished 
them by her appearance. Eleanor seemed 
like one unable either to speak or move; she 
could only glance at me appealingly, and I 
understood her look. With a struggle I 
mastered my emotion, and advancing 
towards Constance, placed my hand on her 
shoulder, saying, playfully: — 

‘** Come, runaway! you are not well enough 
yet to remain here long at a time. You 
nust take a little rest now.” 

I fixed my eyes steadily upon her, and she 
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gave a long sigh, rising mechanically to fol- 
low me, and taking leave of the gentlemen 
with the utmost courtesy, though I saw it 
was with an effort. When we reached her 
room a sudden reaction succeeded this un- 
usual excitement, and she lay on the couch 
completely exhausted, deathly and _ still, 
cheeks and lips bloodless, and eyes closed 
wearily. 

‘**°T will soon be over,”’ she sighed faintly. 

I heard the gentlemen depart, and ran for 
Eleaaor, who took my hand silently, while 
her eyes looked sorrowfully into mine. A 
sudden awful chill struck through us as we 
entered, as if some dread presence were in 
that still chamber. The winter sunbeams 
strayed in through the red curtains, and fell 
upon the rose-strewn carpet, and the sculp- 
tured Psyche in the corner. There was the 
empty velvet chair by the great window, 
there stood the pretty work-table with its 
elegant belongings, there were the rare 
mantel ornaments, and we heard the tick of 
the tiny watch in its crimson case. What 
made us shudder in the stifling silence? 
What made our pulses suddenly seem to stop, 
and our tongues dumb with horror as we 
glanced towards the couch? There was the 
sweet dead face, its laughing joyousness 
gone out, like the sky brightness when the 
dark cloud spreads suddenly; there were the 
dead hands clasped over the poor heart, once 
80 sorely stricxen, and now at rest. The idle 
winter beams streamed over the lifeless 
form, so beautiful even in death, and we 
knelt by the cold clay, moaning in utter woe, 
mourning the blighted bud that opened so 
brightly! 

Mrs. Fernley refused all offers of comfort 
and sympathy, shutting herself up in her 
room, and refusing tv hold intercourse with 
any one; so she was left undisturbed. 

The beautiful dead was buried away; the 
winter snows spread a white covering over 
her grave, and Fernley Hall was quiet for 
many days, without sound of laughter or 
song. 

Eleanor and I were invited to Miss 
Blanche Orville’s wedding, but we declined 
going. How could we enjoy the brilliant 
assemblage, the mirth, and festivity, when 
Constance’s laugh was hushed forever, her 
voice silent in death! 

So we two, drawn together by strongest 
ties of love and sympathy, lived quietly with 
our books and needle-work while the visits 
of Mr. Stanley enlivened the quiet monotony 
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of our life. Mrs. Fernley seemed to grow 
thinner, and grimmer with her sorrow; she 
spoke rarely, and remained much alone. 
She never mentioned either Mildred or Con- 
stance, and did not seem affected when 
others referred to them. 

We often heard from Mildred Endicott; 
she was happy in her husband’s love and 
constant devotion, and her letters cheered 
our hours of sadness. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HE winter passed away; the spring-time 
brightened the domain of Fernley Hall, 
and a new sunlight seemed beaming upon 
Eleanor’s life, for she stole to my side one 
evening, after Mr. Stanley had gone from 
the house where he had made a very long 
call, and blushingly told me of her engage- 
ment to that gentleman. 

*“*T told him I didn’t love him enough,” 
she said, as she toyed with the ring upon her 
taper finger. ‘‘ It seems to me sometimes, 
Gertrude, that I never can love any one as 
I did Doctor Arnton; but of course, I must 
forget that, and be as happy as I can with 


Horace’s love, for he loves me devotedly. 
Do you ever wonder how Phil is getting 
along?” she suddenly asked, twining my 
hair around her fingers, and looking into my 
eyes, which quickly dropped at her question. 
‘* Ah! I didn’t know I could make you blush 


so easily! Well, it’s queer he hasn’t written 
for ever so longatime. If he and Sir Ed- 
mund Lovell should ever meet, I fear Philip 
will not treat him with the greatest courtesy 
possible, as I hinted to him the cause of 
Constance’s death, when I wrote the ac- 
count of that sad event. I hope nothing has 
happened, for your sake as much as any 
other reason. I would like for him to be 
heme at my wedding; I am to be married in 
six weeks—it seems very soon.’’ She spoke 
rather sadly, I thought. 

The weeks soon brought the quiet wed- 
ding-day, when Eleanor was to leave the 
old Hall asa bride. J liked the appearance 
of Mr. Stanley, and rejoiced that Eleanor 
was to forget the sad past and be happy. 
We had arranged it that I should after her 
departure go to visit Mildred in her pleas- 
ant home, as she had most earnestly solic- 
ited my doing so, and on Eleanor’s return to 
the Hall to spend a few weeks in the 
autumn, I was to come and meet her there. 

‘* Phil may be here, too, by that time!” 
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she said, archly, while I felt my cheeks 
quickly reddening. 

Mrs. Fernley seemed well pleased with 
Mr. Stanley as a son-in-law. She moved 
about with her usual stealthiness, and 
smoothness, and continued to indulge in her 
eccentricities; the servants found fanlt with 
her interference and ill usage at times, but 
1 never could complain of her conduct to- 
wards me. 

I did pity the stern old lady, so lonely in 
that great house, when I had gone from be- 
neath its roof, where I had passed six 
changeful months. I was delighted at the 
thought of seeing dear Mildred again, and 
how my heart bounded when I heard her 
cheery tones welcoming me to her home! 
Ah, those sweet, golden summer days, they 
gilded away all too swiftly! 

I received, while there, a letter from Mr. 
Fernley, saying that he expected to be at 
the Hall when Eleanor and myself should 
visit there in October. I read that letter 
over and over again, all by myself, ponder- 
ing every little friendly expression, and then 
calling myself a fool for such absurdity. 

At length the glorious October, the blith- 
est month of all the year in my opinion, 
came with her fruits, her gorgeous robes, 
her bracing weather, and dreamy Indian 
summer days, and with it a letter from 
Fernley Hall, with Eleanor Stanley’s signa- 
ture, saying that I must come immediately, 
and she wished Mildred would accompany 
me. Mildred declined going, however, as 
she did not wish ever again to encounter 
Mrs. Fernley, if such a meeting could be 
avoided. 

‘* Well,”’ I said, as I took my seat in the 
old stagecoach, ‘“‘if Mrs. Fernley should 
take it into her head to go off on a jaunt, we 
will telegraph at once, so that you may come 
iv her absence, as you went! ” 

She agreed to the proposal laughingly. 
Ah! that sunny morning! Why was there 
not some premonitory sign, something to 
warn us of the gloom ahead! 

The old Hall was bathed in the golden 
beams of the declining sun as I drove up, 
and vividly came to my mind the form of 
sweet Constance as she appeared that morn- 
ing on which we visited the lake; standing 
by the great diamond-paned window, gazing 
out and sadiy smiling upon us. 

Katie came to the door, joyful at seeing 
me, and ushered me into the parlor, where 
I was soon clasped to Eleanor’s heart, and 
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looked into her dear face again. She was 
happy, I settled it within myself, she ap- 
peared peaceful and contented, and to my 
inquiries she answered :— 

‘*My husband is kind and affectionate, 
and my life glides very smoothly by. I have 
no reason to complain, but every reason to 
be happy.”’ 

Philip had not yet arrived, but he was ex- 
pected daily. Mrs. Fernley looked as stern 
and prim as ever, and was very reticent and 
cold. She gave up the oversight of house- 
hold matters entirely to Eleanor on her ar- 
rival, and seldom appeared at table or the 
parlors with us. 

One bright afternoon I went alone to take 
a long ramble in the breezy October woods, 
where the yellow beams flickered among the 
crimson and gold leaves. I wove a garland 
for my hat, and started for home towards 
sunset with my hands full of the beautiful 
leaves, intending to adorn my chamder with 
my spoils. I had reached the road, and was 
walking briskly towards the Hall, when I 
espied a gentleman advaucing on horseback. 
As he came nearer [I thought his counte- 
nance seemed familair, yet where I had seen 
him I could not recollect. He passed bow- 
ing, and [ puzzled my brains to find out 
what made me take such interest in the 
identity of a passing stranger, reached home, 
and rushed into the parlor with my treas- 
ures. There to my amazement sat Philip 
Fernley! I started and blushed, while 
Eleanor smiled at my discomfiture, and her 
husband looked up from his paper with a 
queer expression on his face as he noticed 
our embarrassed, yet hearty greeting. When 
I had recovered the free use of my usually 
busy tongue, I turned to Nell, saying that I 
had met a strange gentleman whom [ almost 
fancied I had seen before. 

‘** Such stern grave eyes, and stately mien! 
Oh!’ Leried, as a swift recollection darted 
upon me, ‘it was”— I stopped suddenly, 
glacing up at Eleanor. 

She turned a shade paler, then rose and 
walked carelessly towards the piano. 

‘*I suppose it was Doctor Arnton from 
your description; you have seen his portrait, 
I think, and I believe he is somewhere in 
this region. Don’t take too much interest 
in him, Gertrude dear; he is married, you 
know.” 

She laughed constrainedly. I noticed her 
listlessness and lack of animation that eve- 
ning. Could she still cherish that man’s 


image in her heart of hearts ? and would her 
life wear out as Constance’s had done? 
Mr. Stanley observed her dullness, and was 
kind and teuder to the extreme. A shadow 
seemed gathering again in Fernley Hall! __ 

Next morning we went for a horseback 
ride to the lake. The beauty of the day 
seemed to revive Eleanor’s drooping spirits, 
and she looked queenly as she rode with her 
handso: e husband. My escort and I went 
leisurely along, praising the glowing bright- 
ness of the scenery, and enjoying thoroughly 
the excursion. Every glance into his face 
showed me those earnest brown eyes looking 
into mine with a world of meaning, and I 
suddenly felt the flush deepening on my 
face, and my voice trembled as 1 chatted 
caielessly, though often confusedly. 

As we returned, all riding merrily to- 
gether, we met the same gentleman whom 
I had encountered the day before. He 
touched his hat as he saw Eleanor, who 
bowed, graceful and smiling. She turned on 
me a troubled look as he passed, then the 
pair whipped up their horses, and vanished 
out of our sight. Soon 1 pointed out to my 
companion a tall gentleman on foot, some 
distance behind, exclaiming:— 

Isn’t that Sir Edmund Lovell ? ” 

** Ay! so it is; wait here by this tree while 
I ride back. I have something to say to him 
and ’twere best youshould not hear! Ihave 
longed to meet that man ever since poor 
Constance’s death! ” 

I waited with a sudden fear at my heart. 
I saw them talking together, and the. breeze 
brought the sound of their rising voices to 
my anxious ear. Then I saw Sir Edmund 
raise his hand, Philip fell backward from his 
saddle; the horse rushed away past me like a 
mad thing, and Sir Edmund had vanished 
from sight! Summoning all my fortitude, 
and urged by my growing love for Philip 
Fernley, I rode swiftly to his side. He was 
lying on the ground senseless. I lifted the 
brown clustering hair from his temples, and 
gazed on his pale face. Had his spirit gone? 
Would those dear eyes never again meet my 
own? I was wild with the bare thought; I 
stooped and pressing my lips to his brow, I 
called madly to him to live for my sake for I 
loved him more than all the world! His 
eyes slowly unclosed and his white lips mur- 
mured :— 

‘* My darling! I will live for your sake! 
I am not seriously injured, only stunned by 
the blow from that villain’s hand! I accused 
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him of being the cause of my sister’s death, 
and he could not abide such an accusaticn.”’ 

I assisted him to rise, and we slowly rode 
home to recite our adventure. 

** And if I may judge from your looks 
there is something else to tell,” said Mr. 
Stanley, archly. 

Day after day 1 noticed Eleanor’s growing 
pallor and melancholy. One morning she 
came to my room, and sitting beside me, 
said in a sorrowful tone that touched my 
heart, it so sounded like Constance :— 

*¢ Gertrude, dear, I am very unhappy! ” 

** Unhappy, dearest Eleanor! what is the 
cause? You have everything to make you 
otherwise! ”’ 

‘Gertrude! I love Doctor Arnton as I 
love no other human being! I love him, 
though I am wedded to another, to one who 
adores me, and cares for me most tenderly! 
I thought I could quell and crush it, but I 
have seen him, Gertrude. I met him again 


yesterday as we were walking, Horace and I, - 


and oh, the old love rises strongly up in my 
soul, and I am miserable, utterly miserable!” 
And she paced the floor, clasping her small 
hands in her wretchedness. 

I strove to cheer and divert her, but she 
could only say :— 

‘*T am miserable, utterly miserable! 
can I endure it?”’ 

The next evening as we sat in the parlor, 
Philip and I looking at some views he had 
brought with him, and talking gayly, while 
Eleanor sat silent and pale, complaining of a 
headache, and Mr. Stanley, tenderly solici- 
tious sat by her side, Philip suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘*I wonder what Ned Arnton is 
doing this way! I have not seen him yet, 
though I heard of his being in the neighbor- 
hood. They say he lost his wife soon after 
his marriage. You remember, Nell, we used 
to twit you on being his charmer, when he 
was here with me long ago! ”’ 

searcely can remember anything, 
Philip, my head aches so badly,’’ she re- 
plied, while the hand that was across her 
eyes trembled violently. 

Presently she rose, saying she would retire 
early and compose her head, and bidding us 
be merry without her presence, she left the 
room, giving us one long look as she did so. 

My interest in the pictures, in the conver- 
sation, in everything, was gone; a dead 
weight seemed bearing down my soul. I 
went to the piano, and sought by the per- 
formance of the most brilliant music to drive 


How 
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away the indefinable feeling of terror that 
almost choked me. Suddenly I started, ex- 
claiming :— 

‘¢ Didn’t some one open the outer door?” 

Philip smiled and said:— 

‘¢- You are very nervous this evening, Ger- 
trude. I heard nothing. Let us practice a 
duet, if you choose, to pass the time away.” 

I assented, but my mind refused to place 
itself on my task. I felt asomething within 
impelling me to go to Eleanor’s room, I 
knew not why. I left the music stool and 
rushed hastily out, while Philip stared in 
consternation at my sudden exit, and Mr. 
Stanley looked as if I were an insane person. 
I hurried to Mrs. Stanley’s chamber—she 
was not there! I was hastening down again 
in my wild terror, when my eye caught a 
folded paper on the dressing-table. I tore 
it open and read the following:— 


‘My life is miserable; I can endure it no 
longer. I love another than him whom I 
have promised to love always; I love hope- 
essly. The waters in which the maiden of 
Cairn Castle ended her woes shall close over 
me and my wretchedness. Farewell, Horace, 
you were always kind to me; and Philip acd 
Gertrude, you will be happy. May Heaven 
forgive me. ELEANOR.” 


I flew wildly down to the parlor; Mrs. 
Fernley had just entered. Speechless, I 
placed the note in Mr. Stanley’s hand, and 
fell in a swoon on the floor. 

When my senses returned I was in my 
own room, weak and ill. Strange faces were 
around me, friends who had come to care 
for me, and who told me, in answer to my 
inquiries, that I had been ill three weeks of 
brain fever, and delirious all the time. 

“And Eleanor! Oh, did they go and fiud 
her?” I cried. 

Then they told me, with saddening faces, 


’ to hush and be quiet, and I knew all—all! 


When I grew stronger and could bear it, 
Philip told me of their fruitless search for 
many days for the poor lost one, of Horace’s 
grief and despair,—he had gone to a distant 
land,—of Mrs. Fernley’s strange moroseness 
and reservedness, and of her departure to 
reside with a relative leaving him as he right- 
fully was—master of Fernley. 

It is our home now—Philip’s and mine. 
Mildred comes to visit us often, and nothing 
disturbs our happiness but old memories at 
times, and the sight of those glittering waves 
in the distance. 
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I HAD just finished reading for the twen- 

tieth time my last letter from home, 
with all its pleasant details of the dear 
friends of my youth, when a sudden growl 
from Bouncer, our station dog, brought me 
back from the dream into which I was be- 
ginning to fall, and made me drop my letter, 
look hastily round, and then walk to the 
door of the hut. But all was as it should be. 
Nothing unusual was to be seen in any direc- 
tion. The sun was sinking blood-red behind 
a range of dim blue hills; long shadows were 
fast spreading everywhere; the deep water- 
hole, from whence we drew our supply of 
that precious fluid, had lost its usual gleam 
of light, and stars were beginning to show 
on the paling sky. 

Long Ridge Station, as our log hut was 
called, was a very solitary spot indeed, even 
at the best of times; but just at present, 
when Long Peter and I were its only occu- 
pants, the loneliness of our position was, to 
me at least, quite horrible. I don’t think 


Peter felt it as I did. He was a tall, gaunt 
Scotchman, who had been a shepherd in his 
native land, and was used to many lonely 
hours among the highland hills; but my case 


was very different. I had come out from a 
happy nest—a full home; and the awful mo- 
notony of the Australian wilds seemed some- 
times more than I could bear. There had 
been four of us when I first arrived at Long 
Ridge, but trouble had broken out at the 
home station, some five miles away, and two 
of our fellows had been recalled. So, for a 
month at least, Long Peter and I had shared 
the work and the danger between us; he, as 
the most experienced, going out with the 
sheep, whiie I kept the hut, cooked the food, 
and attended to the various duties that fall 
to men that have 500 or 600 sheep under 
their care. 

On this particular day, when our story 
opens, I had been feeling an amount of list- 
less weariness which I could scarcely under- 
stand myself. It might have been the hot 
weather, or the loneliness, or the homesick- 
ness caused by reading over old letters, or 
perhaps a mixture of all three; but the fact 
was that nervous depression so overpowered 
me that when Bouncer rose up from my feet 
with a growl, I started as though some terri- 
ble danger were close at hand. I walked to 


the door of my but, as I have said, and looked 
keenly all around, but could not see any- 
thing unusual. There was only the waving, 
shadowy grass, the silent hills, the deep 
forest, and the purple west, where the sun 
was slowly sinking. Still, Bouncer knew 
what he was about; he never growled with- 
out having something to show for it. I, 
therefore, walked back to my faithful com- 
panion, and taking his muzzle in both my 
hands, ‘* What is it, Bouncer, my boy?” 
Isaid. “Is it friend or foe? Almost any 
one would be welcome in this dreary soli- 
tude.” 

Bouncer had risen to his feet and was lis- 
tening intently. Again he growled; no, not 
growled, but whined impatiently, and trotted 
to the door. Then I knew that whatever 
might be approaching was no enemy, but a 
friend. Yet whocould it be? Long Peter 
and his sheep were not due yet for nearly an 
hour; and I need searcely say that afternoon 
visitors were scarce at Long Ridge. Pausing 
one moment to rake the fire together to put 
on our camp kettle, I followed Bouncer to 
the door of the hut, and shading my eyes 
with my hand, looked earnestly toward the 
west, which was the direction in which the 
dog was looking. Presently the quick though 
muffled fall of a horsc’s feet became dis- 
tinctly audible. I knew the canter well; it 
was that of Blackfoot, the splendid riding- 
horse belonging to Mr. Ashby, the owner of 
the station. Yes, there he was, cantering 
over the waving grass, and making straight 
for Long Ridge. ‘‘ Good-afternoon, Jem,” 
he said, in his usual pleasant manner. 
‘*Give me alight for my pipe, and a morsel 
to eat, for I must be off again directly. Any 
news going? Long Peter is not home yet, I 
suppose ? ”’ 

Even as Mr. Ashby spoke, we could recog- 
nize the bleating of the flock, and could 
dimly see the white fleeces of the sheep as 
they emerged from the sombre shadows of 
the trees. ‘Aye, there they come,”’ said 
the master, in a relieved tone of voice; ‘‘ and 
now, after a few words with Peter, I can 
mount and be off. 1 ought to be at home 
before it is quite dark. Jem,’’ he added, 
impressively, ‘I came to-day to warn you 
and Peter that there are blacks in the neigh- 
borhood; they have been lurking round the 


home station for several days, and they mean 
mischief too, for their women are not with 
them. I would have sent Sam and Jerry 
here to help you and Peter, but it is impos- 
sible now to do so; my wife and children 
must be protected; and we need all the hands 
we have. I hope your guns are in good 
order? Do you want powder or lead?”’ 

‘“*We have enough of beth,’ I replied, 
but we have only half a dozen bullets. Ill 
run them to-morrow.” This I said witha 
flush of shame rising to my cheek, for had 
not Peter asked me that very morning to run 
the bullets? Yet I bad spent the long sum- 
mer day listlessly reading letters, because, 
forsooth, I saw no immediate need of the 
bullets; and now, thanks to my carelessness, 
we were practically unarmed. 

Mr. Ashby did not seem to observe my 
embarrassment; he was standing at the door 
impatiently waiting for Peter; he had, how- 
ever, heard my words, for he replied imme- 
diately, ‘‘ Don’t put off anything till to-mor- 
row, Jem; fetch the mould and get the bul- 
lets run at once; then go to the water-hole 
and fetch up as many buckets full as you can 
stow away in the hut.”’ 

Even as he spoke Peter and his flocks ar- 
rived, the animals feeding quietly all the way 
along. ‘‘Good-evening, sir,” said Long 
Peter quietly to his master. ‘I’ve had 
some trouble with the beasts to-day; three 
are missing. I found the body of one of 
them. Sir, it had been speared! ” 

Mr. Ashby looked full at the man, con- 
sternation clearly written on his face. ‘* Are 
they so near us as that, Peter?” he said. 
** 1 must get home to-night. I only came to 
warn you and Jem.” 

**I don’t thiuk that you can possibly go, 
sir,’’ responded the shepherd, coolly filling a 
pannikin of tea, ‘* they are too close to us.”’ 

We looked at the man inquiringly; his face 
was pale, but resolute looking, and his voice 
sunk to a whisper as he added, ‘* After see- 
ing the spear wound in the sheep, | looked 
about me pretty sharp, you may be sure, but 
I saw nothing till 1 was just clear of the 
timber; then I sighted one of the blacks 
wriggling through the grass like a snake. I 
would have fired at him, but I saw another, 
then another; so I thought it best to return 
and warn Jem. They did not guess that I 
had seen them, or I would have had a spear 
through my back. As it is, 1 expect they 
will attack us to-night.” 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth 
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when a spear whizzed through the open 
doorway, and quivered in the wooden slabs 
behind. Had my two companions been as 
inexperienced as I was, all would now have 
been confusion and dismay; but both the 
master and Long Peter were old colonists, 
and had had more than one brush with the 
natives. They were both as cool as possible. 

‘¢ Bar the door, Jem,” said the shepherd, 
‘Cand hand me the powder flask and bullets. 
Here, Bouncer, keep to heel, good dog.” 

With a feeling more akin to agony than I 
had ever known before, I handed the powder 
flask to my fellow-servant, at the same time 
telling him that I had forgotten all about the 
bullets, and that only half a dozen remained 
on hand. 

He just gave me one giance, parily indig- 
nation, partly pity. ‘* Then we are all up a 
tree,’”’ he said; ‘* however, let us do our best; 
two bullets to each of us, Jem, as we’ll stand 
by each other.” 

The good old fellow! I saw by his face 
that he felt for me in the agony of remorse 
i was enduring, and did not mean to make it 
worse for me by his reproaches. Yet Long 
Peter had a wife at home among the heather 
mountains, and a daughter, a curl of whose 
golden hair I had often seen in his pocket- 
book. Ah, Lon: Peter could not afford to 
die yet! 

Meanwhile, Mr. Ashby was coolly recon- 
noitring through the loopholes; he had let 
down the window, and was preparing for 
action as calmly as the shepherd. We had 
handed him his two bullets, but he pushed 
them back, he had afew of hisown. ‘* 
them, take them,”’ he whispered; ‘‘ you will 
need them all.”? And truly we did. By 
this time the moon had risen, its light grad- 
ually growing on the landseape till we could 
see the outlines of the trees, and could see 
the long grass waving white in the ghostly 
shadows; but all was silent—nothing but the 
hoarse cry of some night-bird broke on the 
stillness around. Oh, how long was it to 
last? this dreadful silence and inaction ? 
For myself I must confess that every pulse 
in my body was beating like a sledge ham- 
mer, every nerve quivering till I could 
scarcely hold my rifle. But the master and 
Peter; they kuelt as quietly as though no 
danger were to be apprehended, their barrels 
pointed through the loopholes, while they 
closely watched for any movement outside. 

But there was none. The sheep were 
camping quietly round the hurdles, the night 
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wind swept through the dark trees, causing 
the spectral tracery of the branches to dance 
in the moonlight on the grass; but that was 
all—still the terrible silence. But suddenly 
there was a change; three or four of the 
sheep rose, looked all around, stamped with 
their feet, and huddled close together. 
Something had alarmed them, some sight or 
sound as yet unrevealed to our blunter facul- 
ties. Bouncer rose to his feet too, whining 
uneasily. 

‘* Down, dog, down!” whispered Peter, 
breaking the silence for the first time; and 
the docile animal once more sank to the 
ground. 

The next moment a loud report rang out 
into a thousand echoes. Peter had fired the 
first shot, a shrill death-scream following it, 
while we could dimly see the dark figure of 
a man who leaped from his ambush and fell 
like a clod to the ground. 

Now, mastgr,”’ cried Long Peter, while 
rapidly reloading his gun, “ fire away, but 
aim to the right, sir, aim tothe right. Ican 


see the cursed creatures gathering there in 
numbers.” 

Mr. Ashby obeyed the directions given 
him by his servant, for, in truth, Long Peter 


had a fuller view than any of us of what was 
going on outside. 

‘*There, you are all right!” he added, 
exultantly, as both Mr. Ashby’s gun and 
mine were fired at the same moment. ‘You 
have each fixed your man, and the others 
are drawing off for a little. But, mark my 
words, sir,’’ he added, ‘“‘ though they are 
mortally afraid of our guns, they’ll find out 
soon enough that our ammunition is running 
short; then they will fire the hut, and we are 
done for. Sir, 1 mean to get Bouncer to 
help us.”’ 

‘*The dog?’’ asked Mr. Ashby, inquir- 
ingly. ‘*I don’t understand. What can he 
do? They will certainly kill him if you let 
him out! ” 

‘* So they will, if they can catch him,” re- 
plied the shepherd, composedly; ‘* but we 
must take our chance of that, sir. If you 
will write a line to the head station, telling 
them what a fix we are in, I reckon that my 
dog will carry the letter there in less time 
than a thoroughbred horse could do it. I 
have taught him, sir, to fetch and carry, little 
thinking that at some time our lives might 
depend upon him doing it. Please write 
the letter, sir.” 


** But will he go to the head station with 
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it?” replied the master, who was busily 
writing; ‘‘ how can you get him to under- 
stand ?”’ 

‘* Leave that to me, sir,” replied Long 
Peter; ‘‘ the dog is as wise as any Christian, 
and a deal wiser than many; besidcs, I have 
a waistcoat here belonging to Jerry; if I show 
him that it is all right; he loves Jerry, and 
knows that he is at the head station. The 
only difficulty is will the black fellows wait 
long enough before they fire the hut, so as. 
to allow of helpcoming? Itis doubtful, but 
we can only try. We are in God’s hands.” 

** True,” replied Mr. Ashby, as he handed 
the letter to his faithful servant. The mas- 
ter said no more, but I could see that his. 
heart was full. Ah, his dear young wife, 
his blue-eyed little ones! would he never 
see them more? 

There was certainly no time to lose. I 
could see the dark figures of the natives 
dodging round the hut, evidently thinking 
that since we had ceased firing our ammuni- 
tion must be totally expended; but it was 
not so, we had each of us one bullet left— 
but only one, which we were keeping for 
emergencies, or for the final scrimmage. 
Meanwhile Long Peter had pulled away a 
half rotten slab from behind his bunk, thus 
making a hole sufficiently large for Bouncer 
to creep through. He then fastened the 
letter securely to his collar, the noble animal 
giving now and then a suppressed whine, 
and trembling from head to foot with anxiety. 
He had smelt at Jerry’s waistcoat, and quite 
understood what was expected of him. I 
could not bear to look at Long Peter at this 
moment. His features were working with 
emotion, and I could have sworn that there 
were tears in his eyes, but he said nothing. 
Everything being now ready, he led Bouncer 
to the hole, held his muzzle for a moment 
pressed hard between his hands, while he 
gazed into the creature’s expressive eyes. 
‘“*Now go, good dog,” he whispered; and 
squeezing himself through the hole, Bouncer 
sped away on noiseless feet. 

We listened intently for a few minutes; 
oh, how we listened! our faces blanched and 
our limbs trembling. Had Bouncer escaped 
away on his weighty errand without being 
discovered? Alas, no! a sudden wild jab- 
bering rose on the night air, a rush of many 
feet, and the next instant we detected a yelp 
of pain. 

‘* They have surely speared him!” whis- 
pered Mr. Ashby. 


But Long Peter turned on him almost in 
anger. ‘* No, no, sir,” he said; ‘he is just 
scratched. He’ll do it yet, I know he will! ”’ 

‘*He must be quick, then,’’ replied the 
master, ‘‘for these cursed savages have 
struck a light somehow; they mean to burn 
us out. Look!” 

Our eyes were now intently watching the 
movements of the black fellows from the 
loopholes. and we had not watched long till 
we saw a flaming brand whizzing through 
the air till it fell upon the stringy bark roof 
above our heads. Another and another im- 
mediately followed, still it did not seem to us 
that any of them had taken effect. 

‘Carry up a bucket of water through the 
trap door and pour it over the roof,’”’ whis- 
pered the master to me; ‘‘ but take care of 
yourself; don’t let them see you.” 

I did as I was directed and thoroughly 
drenched the roof, but while thus engaged I 
heard a shout from below. It was Mr. Ash- 
by’s voice. 

“Come down, Jem, come quickly,” he 
cried, and I rattled down the ladder with a 
sinking heart: Long Peter lay on the floor 
of the hut white and gasping; a spear had 
entered one of the loopholes and pinned him 
through the thigh. In response to my groan 
of utter dismay, the good fellow struggled 
into a sitting posture. 

‘¢ Never mind me, Jem,” he said, ‘ fight it 
out to the last. Take my gun; there is one 
charge in it yet; but first drag me into that 
corner.”’ 

I obeyed in silence, handed him a panni- 
kin of cold tea, then took my place by Mr. 
Ashby’s side. ‘* Look out,’? he whispered. 
‘¢T mean to fire at their ringleader—that man 
with the blazing log in his hand—I fear he 
bas already fired the roof. I hear it crack- 
ling; but it scarcely matters now, the end is 
not far off. Weare doomed.” As he spoke 
these despairing words Mr. Ashby fired, his 
bullet bringing down the man aimed at, who 
with a wild screech, fell to the ground. 
There was a pause of consternation after 
this, and a hurried talk among the savages 
outside; then, with wild yells, the whole 
force of the besiegers rushed on our little 
garrison. A moment’s surging round the 
door, then it gave way with a crash—Mr. 
Ashby’s gun swinging on the crowd of sav- 
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ages with terrific force, felling two of them 
like oxen. * * * I can scarcely describe 
what followed. There was a wild struggle 
with our guns and our fists; then two black 
fellows forced me to the ground; one was 
shortening his grasp on his spear to drive it 
through my body, when he suddenly fell on 
the top of me dead, felled by the butt of Mr. 
Ashby’s gun. But I knew little more; dimly 
I seemed to hear a loud hurrah from out- 
side, followed by the the crackling of rifles; 
then every sound died away into utter si- 
lence. 

‘** Well, I declare, you have had a bit of a 
scrimmage, and here’s poor Jem about done 
for!’? It was the voice of Jerry, who was 
dragging away the dead body of my assail- 
ant from off my chest. 

No, not dead,’’ I said feebly enough, 
** noteven wounded, though half-choked with 
blood that is not my own. Where is the 
master? and oh, go and ®ok after Long 
Peter! He is terribly hurt, I know.” 

‘“*The other chaps are attending to him,” 
said Jerry, ‘‘and as for the master, he says 
he is all right; he won’t own to a single 
scratch; he is a game one, heis. We'll have 
you all carried to the home station afore 
breakfast time, see if we don’t. But you 
should have seen that dog of Peter’s. Why, 
his feet were all skinned and raw, and he 
had an ugly spear wound in his shoulder, so 
that the letter was covered with blood. We 
could scarcely make it out; but we guessed 
quick enough that there was something 
amiss, and came away at once. We were 
just in time, Jem, my boy.” 

**Didn’t I tell ye as Bouncer would do 
it?” cried Long Peter, in rather a weak and 
quavering voice. ‘‘ Poor old chap!” he 
added, tenderly, as the faithful brute limped 
across the hut at the sound of the shepherd’s 
voice, and crept close to his side. ‘* You 
and me will never part, Bouncer, never, as 
long as we live.”” And they never did part 
till seven years later, when, in extreme old 
age, Bouncer died, and was buried in a grave 
dug for him by Long Peter himself. ‘* Ah,” 
he said, when the ceremony was over, *‘ why 
do them faithful brutes die so soon? I'll 
never see his like again; he was as wise as 
any Christian, and a deal more faithful than 
many.” 
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AM just clearing up a tract of wood- 
land and am turning the refuse to 
account by manufacturing charcoal,’ said a 
countryman toa reporter of the Cincinnati 
Times-Star. ‘* Beech wood and hickory are 
the best for that purpose. Oak makes a 
very poor coal, and is hardly worth burning. 
Generally the good wood is culled out, then 
a huge circular pile is made of knots and 
refuse. This pile is often one hundred feet 
in diameter, and from ten to fifteen feet in 
height. The wood is piled with great care 
in straight rows around a smail opening, 
about one foot in diameter, which is left asa 
sort of chimney for the fire to be started in. 
As soon as the pile is completed, it is cov- 
ered all over with forest leaves or straw, 
and then the whole mass is covered with 
dirt to the thickness of three or four inches. 
It now resembles a smal! volcano, especially 
when the fire is started and the smoke begins 
to issue from the small opening left in the 
top. The fire is started by dropping shav- 
ings into the chimney which was left in the 
center, and then lighting them by dropping 
coals into the cavity. A few holes are made 
near the bottom of the pile of dirt in order 
to create a draft, and as soon as the fire 
begins to smoke these holes are again closed. 

** Now, if everything goes right, the fire is 
allowed to smoulder away, with just air 
enough to support combustion. If a high 
wind should spring up, as it often does, 
every hole is closed tight to keep down the 
fire, and very often boards must be laid over 
the whole pile to keep out the wind. It 
takes from ten days to two weeks to burn a 
‘ pit,’ as it is called, and this time is a period 
of great anxiety to the charcoal burner, as 
the operation must be watched night and 
day, and a little negligence may cause the 
loss of weeks of hard work. As the fire 
progresses, part of the charcoal is consumed 
by combustion, and the remainder shrinks 
to nearly one half its original size. The 
shrinkage, of course, would cause the dirt to 
be left standing alone, provided it would do 
80. In order to meet this difficulty the ten- 
der goes round and round, over and over the 
pile, packing the dirt with a shovel. This 
continual packing must not be neglected, 
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for if a cavity sho ud occur, and the dirt cave 
in instantly, the whole pile would burst out 
into flames which nothing could stop. 

‘“*As the burning progresses holes are 
punctured through the dirt in such places as 
the tender thinks the fire has not yet been. 
The holes create a draft and at once bring 
the fire to that part of the pit, upon which - 
the hole is again closed and the charring be- 
gins. As soon as the tender thinks that the 
work is complete, he shuts up the chimney 
and packs every hole. He then spends about 
two days in packing the dirt, and watches 
for crevices through which smoke issues and 
closes them as soon as they are discovered. 
Barrels of water are now hauled to the pit, 
and workmen begin to open up a side and 
take out the charcoal. If sparks of fire 
should be found they are at once dashed 
with water, and as the work progresses, 
water is thrown into the pit, while the 
steam thus created penetrates to all parts of 
the coal, and lessens the danger of a fire. 
As a rule all the coal is removed at once as 
a precautionary measure, and every man who 
has burned a pit is glad when he gets it off 
his hands. From 800 bushels to 1,000 are 
made in a pit. This is hauled away in 
wagon loads of eighty bushels to one hun- 
dred bushels, and sold for about fifteen cents 
per bushel; thus from $120 to $150 is real- 
ized from each pit.”’ 

According to chemists, only twenty to 
twenty-two per cent. of the wood remains as 
charcoal, the rest being driven off as gasses. 
Charcoal is sixty-five per cent. carbon. 

Charcoal is a great disinfectant. An ex- 
periment made by a Scotch doctor illustrates 
this. He put the bodies of two dogs into a 
charcoal bath, with three-inch layers of coal 
on all sides. At the end of six weeks the 
bath was opened and the remains taken out. 
Nothing was left but the skeletons and the 
skins, and, although the weather was warm 
and the experiment had taken place in the 
doctor’s laboratory, no odor had been per- 
ceptible. The explanation of this was that 
the gasses were absorbed by the charcoal and 
afterwards set loose in such small quantities 
as not to be noticeable. 
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FAIRIES AND FORTUNE. 


BY MARY A. ALDEN. 


ANS KREPPE lived with his good 
wife on the borders of a German for- 
est; a forest dark and sombre to look at from 
the outside, but within which were beautiful 
greeny sunny glades, hollows full of luxuri- 
‘ant vines, and tall bending ferns with some 
rare blossoms happier to look at than to 
‘touch. 

Dame Kreppe never looked at this dark 
forest without a sigh, for her only child, a 
beautiful little girl, had strayed into it and 
been lost. She was five years old, with the 
fairest of faces and a lithesome, graceful 
form. 

The good dame believed the fairy folk had 
captured her and carried her away, and every 
Midsummer Eve she sought out the fairy 
green which lay in the heart of the forest, 
and left gifts for the fairies of honey, and 
sweetened bread, and golden beads. At 
last, she offered her pearl earrings, and after 
that she had nothing more to offer. 

Her gifts were accepted, but no little 
daughter returned, and she began to think 
the fairies stony-hearted indeed. 

At last, one Midsummer Eve, when she 
sat despondent, watching the young moon 
decline, suddenly she wondered as it seemed 
to part from itself, and sail slowly through 
the air towards her. She rubbed her daz- 
zled eyes and looked again. Yes, there 
could be no mistaking, it was coming nearer, 
descending, until it rested on the window- 
ledge beside her, and cradled in its crescent 
clasp lay a tiny shining fairy. 

It was a shining phantom of a moon, for 
the real moon was sinking steadily towards 
the horizon, and disappeared while the good 
dame talked with Fairy Luna. 

have come,” said the fairy, in a pure 
silvery voice, ‘to thank thee from our 
queen, for the costly and acceptable gifts 
that it has pleased you to send us, though 
wherefore we have not been able to divine, 
since the only child in Fairy Land is a boy 
whom we took from a brutal guardian into 
our own happy realm. Hast thou lost a 
little girl, as thy gifts would argue ?” 

‘*] have,’’ said the poor dame, her eyes 


filling with tears. ‘‘ In the dark forest; and 
I hoped that the fairies had stolen her in 
play, and would soon restore her to me.”’ 

‘*We would not steal yuur child away 
from you in our maddest play,” said the 
fairy; ‘‘ at least, long enough for you to miss 
her, and now for your benefits we will do all 
that we can for you. My time here is pre- 
cious, the moon is out of sight, I too, and 
my phantom chariot must svon be gone. 
But remember, you will hear from us. 
Adieu!” And the fairy and phantom cres- 
ent disappeared. 

‘Dreaming and nonsense!’ said Hans 
Kreppe, when his wife related the fairy’s 
visit, yet he had a faint hope that the good 
folks would help him in his farming and 
wood-hauling, and as the months wore away 
without any especial good fortune to any of 


them, he felt as much inclined to reproach 


the fickle fairy as his wife. One night he 
came home from working on the borders of 
the forest, at an earlier hour than usual, and 
stopping in front of the house instead of 
proceeding at once to the barn as was cus- 
tomary with him, he called to his wife to 
come out. 

Running at his call, she saw what she 
supposed to be a bundle in the bottom of the 
wagon. 

deer?” she asked. 

Hans shook his head, saying, with a gruff 
tenderness of wit:— 

‘* That remain’s to be proved.” 

Then he helped his wife to rouse and dis- 
mount a boy some eight or ten years old, 
who rubbed his eyes sleepily, and said he 
was cold. 

Come in here,” said the astonished dame, 
leading him into her warm cheery sitting- 
room. 

‘Is this home ?”’ said the boy, now wide 
awake. 

‘* Yes, it is,’? said Dame Kreppe, “if you 
like to call it so.” 

‘¢ It’s pretty enough in Fairy Land,” said 
the boy, ‘‘ but I think I shall like being here 
better.” 

‘* You come from Fairy Land?” she asked. 
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‘““ Yes, and everything is so quick, and 
shining, and small, there, it doesn’t seem 
real, so they said I might come here and live 
with you.”’ 

“And you are welcome,” said Dame 
Kreppe. ‘ Hans has sighed all his life for 
a son.”’ 

‘¢ make him a good one,” said the hoy. 

Dame Kreppe patted him approvingly on 
the shcuulder, and then busied herself in 
preparing a smoking hot supper, of which 
the three partook merrily. 

They called the boy Ruckert, and neither 
could do enough for him, nor he for them. 
The days went quickly by until Midsummer 
came again. 

Midsummer Eve Ruckert was to go the 
fairy green and see his old friends the fairies, 
and carry them a pot of honey of his own 
gathering, for which he fought with a surly 
old bear, the skins of which made a capital 
rug in Dame Kreppe’s sitting-room. But 
alas! a wild wind blew a hurricane this 
night, and Ruckert sat sadly at home, a 
brave little fellow for the most part, but 
quite cowardly under his disappointment. 

‘Cheer up,”’ said Hans, piling the wood 
on the fire. ‘‘ Midsummer Eve will come 
again.”’ 

‘¢In a year,” said Ruckert, mournfully. 

Was it the wind blowing the door, or some 
one trying togetin? Dame Kreppe thought 
the first, but hospitable Hans, to make sure, 
went and opened the door. 

Something misty and white like a cloud 
swept in, and the door slammed fiercely to- 
gether. 

‘*What have we here?” said Dame 
Kreppe; then she, and Hans, and Ruckert 
all stared, as the mist formed itself into a 
little girl, and looked laughingly into their 
faces. 

** Our little daughter!” cried Hans, and 
the mother caught her in her arms, sobbing 
for joy. 

It might storm as much as it pleased, and 
root up the whole of the handsome old for- 
est, but what did the happy cottagers care, 
with their lost darling playing about them 
with their now contented Ruckert! 

But Midsummer went with the morning, 
and so did the little one, to come again no 
more for a year; and as the fleecy cloud 
floated out of the doorway they beheld the 
sad kind face of the fairy Luna. 

Dame Kreppe wept, yet could not help 
being thankful to the good fairy for her de- 
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ception, and the promise of its repetition 
every Midsummer. Now her full heart 
overflowed upon Ruckert, and the good boy 
grew nobler and better every day. When 
Midsummer came again he was as tall as 
Hans, who declared he was getting quite 
jealous of his powers as a workman. 

Ruckert had two pots of honey this year, 
and a panther skin to carry as an offerig to 
the fairies. The evening was clear and star- 
lighted, and Ruckert would have liked well 
if his kind foster-parents could have gone 
with him, but the fairies had bidden him to 
come to them alone, and he loved them too 
well to disobey, as did also Hans and his 
wife. As he passed through the shadowy 
forest he savg a song the fairies had taught 
him, and gazing up through the trees at the 
Northern crown, he did not heed a troop of 
dwarfs that suddenly sprang up and opposed 
him. 

‘* Hold! ”’ cried the foremost of them, and 
Ruckert stopped with a whistle of wonder. 

‘* What now, my little men ? do you want 
a pot of my honey?” 

‘* We will buy it of you,” said the spokes- 
man in a voice shrill and piping. 

“A mint of gold, then,” said Ruckert, 
“for it is my offering to the fairies, and I 
must carry them its worth instead.” 

The dwarf laughed. ‘* You are one, and 
we are many,”’ he said; ‘“‘ but keep your 
honey, and take this gold; ” handing him a 
heavy silken purse bursting with the pre- 
cious coin. 

Keep it for yourself,’ said the dwarf, 
“for you are guing out into the world and 
will need it.” 

“Going out into the world?” 
Ruckert. 

** Yes, yes,”’ said the dwarf, ‘‘ but the fai- 
ries will tell you.”” And blowing a little 
whistle that hung on his belt, he and his 
little men disappeared in a twinkle. 

Ruckert, pondering on what the dwarf had 
said, hurried on to the fairy circle. 

The fairies were already assembled, and 
flew in a body to greet Ruckert, whom they 
led to their queen. 

Ruckert deposited his gifts at her feet, 
adding also the dwarf’s purse, for he said to 
himself, ‘‘ I should not like to go into the 
world and leave kind Hans Kreppe and his 
wife to do without me.” 

‘** Keep that,”’ said the fairy, handing back 
the purse, ‘‘ for you are going out into the 
world.” 
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** To leave Hans Kreppe and his wife?” 
asked Ruckert, boldly. 

‘* To aid them,”’ said the fairy. 

‘*T aid them now,” said Ruckert, ‘* and 
they would miss me. Besides, I will give 
the purse to them, and that will aid them.”’ 

*¢ Listen,’”’ said the fairy queen, ‘* you will 
aid them better to go into the world, and 
you owe something to yourself. You are 
growing older, and you must get you a little 
wife to love.”’ 

“*T love the pretty little girl that Fairy 
Lupa made to come last Midsummer,”’ said 
Ruckert. 

‘* Yes, yes,”’ said the fairy queen, ‘ and it 
is she whom you are to find out in the wide 
world, and bring back to Hans Kreppe and 
his wife.” 

Ruckert no longer hesitated, but was eager 
to go at once. 

Fairy Luna was sitting on Dame Kreppe’s 
lap, just as her little daughter had sat a long 
time ago, talking and laughing in her merry 
childish way. 

wish Ruckert were here,” she said; 
“but do you know, the fairies say that 
Ruckert is going away into the great wide 
world ?” 

*¢ Oh, no! ’’ said Hans Kreppe and his wife 
at once. ‘* Ruckert would never go away 
and leave us! ”’ 

‘* But he is going,’”’ said Fairy Luna, ‘‘and 
he will be gone a long, long time. Tocheer 
you, I shall come often and stay, and all the 
fairies will help me in making your life happy 
while Ruckert is gone. When he comes 
back—I shall not tell you then what will 
happen, but it is good.’’ And Fairy Luna 
jumped from Dame Kreppe’s lap, and began 
playing with the kitten. 

Meanwhile Ruckert joined the fairies in a 
joyous revel, after which the queen sum- 
moned him to her throne. 

‘*It is now time,’’ she said, ‘‘ for thee to 
leave us; follow our page, and he will direct 
thee whither to go and what to do.” 

Ruckert obeyed, after taking an affection- 
ate leave of the fairies. 

Starry-eye, the page, led him through a 
narrow passage which opened upon an ele- 
gant country-place. 

‘*Go up to the door,” he said, ‘and tell 
the servant who opens to you, that you have 
no home, and have been sent to the master 
of the mansion by a friend whom he once 
helped in poverty and misfortune. The ser- 
vant will demur, but you must insist. In 
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the presence of the master you need have no 
fear; he will receive you kindly, and to him 
you are to deliver your purse. He will re- 
turn half its contents to you, only borrowing 
the remainder; but you are to explain to him 
that it is an exhaustless purse, from which 
both you and he are to draw money when- 
ever you like, for any good purpose. That 
is all; if ever you want me, rub the gilt bead 
on the end of the purse, and say ‘ Starry- 
eye’ three times, and I shall appear. 
Adieu.” 

Starry-eye touched Ruckert with his wand, 
and he found himself in front of the door of 
the mansion, and upon ringing the bell con- 
fronted by the servant who looked doubtfully 
upon him. Ruckert at last persuaded him, 
as the fairy said, and stood in the presence 
of the master, a man not far past the middle 
age, who greeted him cordially, and although 
surprised at what he said, determined to try 
if the purse were all it promised. 

‘¢ If it should be,”’ he said,‘* you have saved 
me from impending ruin, and I can never 
be too thankful to you or the one who sent 
you to me at this time.” 

‘*The fair’—commenced Ruckert, but 
was unable to complete his sentence. 

Apparently his new guardian did not no- 
tice that he had commenced anything, and 
led him into a pleasant sitting-room where 
he beheld a beautiful lady and a charming 
little girl. 

‘* My wife and daughter,” said the gentle- 
man; and then he explained how and why 
Ruckert had come. 

The lady rose and kissed him fondly, com- 
manding the little girl, who hung bashfully 
back, to kiss him also. 

‘¢ He has kept us our beautiful house,”’ she 
said, ‘‘and everything about it that we 
love.” 

** You are very good,” said the little girl, 
**and I should like you for a brother right 
well. I will show you my conservatory that 
I had just begun to enjoy, and that I was 
afraid was going to be taken from me.”’ 

Ruckert found little Margaret a very pleas- 
ant guide about the beautiful place which 
was now to be his home, and as they talked 
together he wondered why it was that it 
seemed to him that he had seen her before. 

He told her about his home with Hans 
Kreppe, but of the fairies he never could 
speak. 

‘* 1 would like to see that grand old forest,”’ 
said Margaret. ‘‘I dream of one like it, 
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sometimes, and it seems almost as if I had 
lived near it myself.” 

Margaret grew into a beautiful womanly 
maiden whom all loved, but among all who 
loved her Ruckert was the most warmly 
favored. 

Margaret had been a sister to him for 
many years, but it was not as a sister that 
he loved her. He longed to make her his 
wife, yet hesitated to ask her, knowing the 
day that saw him wedded, compelled him 
also to return to Hans Kreppe’s humble but 
still beloved home. His knowledge of the 
world had led him to love it and to wish to 
live in it, and he felt that Margaret’s desires 
were similar. So he hesitated to declare his 
love, and Margaret thought he did not care 
for her, and her cheek paled, and she grew 
listless and ill at ease. At length, her 
mother said to Ruckert:— 

‘“*You are young, rich, handsome and 
courted; you ought now to get married, and 
then you would have all that the heart can 
desire.” 

‘*¢ Dear mother,”’ said Ruckert, for he called 
her so, though he thought of Dame Kreppe 
as his mother, too, ‘‘ when I wed, 1 give up 
my wealth and position and return to the 
kind people with whom I lived before I came 
to you.” 

‘* You had no home, you said, when you 
came to us.” 

‘**T had one till I gave it up to go to you. 
I love Margaret, but would she, could she 
give up her present life, for one so far differ- 
ent as it would be her lot to live if she wed- 
ded me?” 

‘* Margaret will answer you herself better 
than I can,” answered Margaret’s mother. 

Yes, Margaret was willing to live any life 
that Ruckert was a part of, and no life would 
be life without him. 

When this was known Margaret’s mother 
said:— 

‘There is yet a revelation for me to make 
to both of you. Margaret is not my daugh- 
ter. Once, when riding through a gloomy 
forest in which we had lost our way, we 
heard a sound like a child crying, and pres- 
ently we came upon a little maiden sitting 
by the roadside weary and forlorn, and quite 
unable to tell us whence she had wandered. 
We took the child in with us, as lost our- 
selves as she, but it seemed as if the act 
lighted our pathway and set us right. We 
were soon out of the forest and on our home- 
ward way. All our efforts to find the lost 


child’s home and parents were fruitless. 
She remained with ns. We kept her gladly, 
and I welcomed her to my childless heart 
with the warmest gratitude. Have you ever 
regretted it, Margaret darling, that you look 
so sad at knowing it?” 

regret only,’ Margaret answered, 
weeping, ‘‘ to lose a mother whom I love so 
much,”’ 

** You do not lose me, Margaret. Are we 
not mother and daughter, as we have been 
all our life?’? And she drew the young girl 
affectionately into her lap. 

‘** How can I ever thank you?” Margaret 
answered. 

** By loving me.” 

Ruckert stood gloomily by. 

‘* Why that darkened face ?’’ Margaret’s 
mother asked of him. ‘Surely you are not 
jealous of Margaret’s love for me, my son?” 

Ruckert shook his head, while his hand- 
some eyes filled with tears. 

‘“*T am a thief,” he said, “‘ who would rob 
you.” 

‘* Rather say that you give me more to- 
day than I ever ought to hope for, in giving 
yourself to Margaret. I have a son and a 
daughter now, » ost truly. God bless you, 
my children!’ And she clasped their hands 
lovingly together. 


Hans Kreppe sat with his good wife before 
a blazing autumn fire, slowly warming his 
hands. He had been hard at work all day, 
cutting and hauling, and although the fairies 
had helped him he was greatly fatigued, and 
felt that he was growing old. 

‘* It must be we shall hear some word from 
Ruckert, erelong,’’ said Dame Kreppe, in 
order to cheer him. 

‘* Humph! ” said Hans; “ it’s all very well 
to say so, but it’s my opinion we never 
shall hear from him again.”’ 

Even as he spoke, there came a loud rap- 
ping on the door outside, and, without wait- 
ing for admittance to be granted him, Ruck- 
ert rushed in, manly and handsome, followed 
closely by his beautiful bride. 

‘“* Welcome, welcome,”’ cried Hans and his 
wife, as soon as they recovered from their 
first bewilderment, and Dame Kreppe em- 
braced Hans, meaning to embrace Ruckert, 
and Hans kissed her, intending to welcome 
Ruckert’s bride. In time all this was righted, 
and the dame had her arms very properly 
round Ruckert’s neck, and Margaret blushed 
and smiled under Hans’ kind greeting. 
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““T was afraid I might have to call on 
Starry-eye to introduce me,” said Ruckert. 
**T’ve told Margaret about the fairies, and 
especially good Fairy Luaa, till she is full of 
love for them, and lon:s herself to see 
them.” 

The fire blazed up with a sudden and 
alarming brightness, and out of a rosy flame 
Fairy Luna jumped upon the polished 
hearth, dressed in her robe of state. The 
queen of fairies followed in her chariot of 
gold and jewels, and Starry-eye, the page, 
headed a troop of other fairies who ranged 
themselves about their queen in the form of 
a crescent. 

Then they sang sweetly a greeting to 
Ruckert and his bride, to which Ruckert re- 
sponded, thanking them for all the good 
they had done him, and laying the purse 
that the dwarfs had given him at the feet of 
the queen. 

‘* Thou, nor thy foster-father in the world, 
have any longer need of it,’’ said the queen; 
‘therefore I give it to Hans Kreppe to keep 
and use for you all, until his life shall end, 
when it shall return to you.” 

Then Starry-eye explained tu Hans the 
virtues of the purse:— 

‘*So long as you use it for good, it will 
never fail you,”’ he said, as he placed it in 
Hans’ clasp. 

The good man’s eyes filled with joyful 
tears, as he in turn placed in his wife’s lap 
the silken treasure. ‘It is your fortune,” 
he said, ‘and now you shall buy back the 
earrings that you valued.” 

As he spoke, Starry-eye stepped forward 
with the earrings, which the fairies had kept 
until now to return to the dame. She took 
them in her hand, but the tears that came 
into her eyes were surely not tears of joy. 

My poor darling,’’ she said, my poor 
little daughter! what are these baubles, not 
knowing your fate?” 

There was a stir among the fairies, the 
queen herself rose in her chariot and said:— 

‘* Dame Kreppe, behold your daughter, in 
Ruckert’s bride.” 

‘* know,’’ said Dame Kreppe, striving to 
smile through her tears, “‘I ought to be 
thankful, but this beautiful Margaret only 
makes me mourn the more for the daughter 
whom I lost, and who might now have been 
like her.”’ 

** Look at this beautiful Margaret,’ said 
the queen, advancing to Madam Kreppe and 
drawing her wand before her eyes. 
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Dame Kreppe luoked, and in the daughter 
Ruckert had brought her recognized the 
daughter iost so long ago in the gloomy 
forest. 

** It is even so,” said the fairy queen, as 
Dame Kreppe exclaimed to Hans, * It is 
she, it is your daughter! ” 

‘*You must know the kind mother and 
father who found me,” said Margaret. ‘* Our 
happiness wiil not be completed until then.’” 

‘**In a little while they will be here,’’ said 
Ruckert; ‘‘ they promised to come.” 

Dame Kreppe smoothed her gown, say- 
ing:— 

‘* They are world’s people, and will think 
little of us, I fear; but they have loved both 
Ruckert and my little girl, and will always be 
welcomed with love and gratitude by us.” 

The fairies then flew about the room with 
their wands, adorning the walls with pictures 
of Ruckert’s life sinve he had left them, and 
Margaret and he looked with pleasure on the 
likenesses of the dear father and mother they 
had left in the happy home so faithfully por- 
trayed. While the pictures were fading the 
fairies vanished, after leaving costly gifts for 
the bride and bridegroom, and for Hans 
Kreppe and his wife. 

** Adieul’’ they sang as they departed; 
‘¢ at Midsummer we will come again.”’ 

The purse left Hans Kreppe proved of 
great use and enjoyment, not only to him- 
self, but to many another. 

‘**T have it,’’ said Hans, as they talked to- 
gether. ‘I will formacolony here. These 
wide tracts of uninhabited and fertile land 
shall blossom into gardens. My poor little 
house and barn shall have company now, 
and not stand so forlornly alone.” 

** A capital thought,”’ said Ruckert; ‘‘ and 
Margaret and I will have a house of our own 
here, and live here half the year and help 
you in your colony; the other half, we will 
live with our other parents in the great 
world.”’ 

This arrangement proved agreeble to all. 
The winter months Margaret and Ruckert 
spent in social life iu the great world. Spring- 
time and harvest they dwelt and labored in 
the colony that grew and thrived as colony 
was never known to thrive before. 

Whenever the beautiful moon hung cres- 
cent-like in the heavens, Dame Kreppe 
looking at it over her right shoulder, thanked 
the fairies for their goodness, and thought of 
the Fairy Luna as she sailed down to her 
that night so long ago. 


HOME TOPICS. 


A New REMEDY FoR Doe lady 
writes to the New York Tribune giving a novel 
remedy for the bites of dogs and other animals: 
‘*T have been bitten by dogs repeatedly,’’ she 
says, ‘“‘once severely. A pet dog of a neigh- 
bor’s was very sick, and I was attempting to re- 
lieve it. It bit me in the left thumb, just below 
the nail. The member became black as far 
down as the wrist. It remained so until the nail 
came off. The owner talked of hydrophobia, 
and said that the dog had not tasted water for 
two weeks. Had I been afraid, I should, no 
doubt, have taken nervous fits and died. The 
verdict would have been ‘hydrophobia.’ But I 
simply applied a solution of salt and vinegar, a 
little more vinegar than salt, washed the wound 
with it, then tied a clean rag around the thumb, 
keeping it saturated well with the solution, and 
moved the rag so that a fresh part covered the 
wound at intervals. This remedy was once ap- 
plied to my wrist by a colored woman in the 
South for a snake bite. Myarm was then black, 
hard and painful. The remedy acted like a 
charm. In two hours the discoleration had dis- 
appeared, and with it the pain, and only the 
needle mark where the fang had entered was 
visible. Again, I was bitten by a weasel in the 
Grand Central Depot. A girl had it in a bag 
and had placed it on a seat next to mine, remark- 
ing that it wasa kitten. I placed my hand on it. 
Quicker than thought a couple of teeth punc- 
tured my left forefinger tothe bone. I compelled 
the girl to tell me what was in the bag. My 
finger was badly swollen and painful before I 
reached home, some hours after. I used the 
same simple remedy with the same speedy result. 
I have also applied it successfully in other 
cases.”’ 


A NovEL PREscRIPTION.—A gentleman who 
had for years been abusing the pleasures of the 
table, at last found his health in such a state 
that he went to consult a celebrated physician. 
The doctor quickly perceived the nature of his 
disease. ‘‘I cam cure you, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘if,you 
will follow my advice.’”? The patient promised 
te do se. ‘* You must steal a horse.’’? ‘‘ What! 
steal a horse?”’ ‘*Yes, you must steal a horse. 
You will then be arrested, convicted, and placed 
in a situation where your diet and regimen will 
be such that in a short time your health will be 
perfectly restored.”’ 


A HANDSOME FACE. 

Lapy reader, are you annoyed and oftentimes 
embarrassed by imperfections in your complex- 
ion? Have you been placed in a position where 
you envied those of your sex whose complexions 


were more presentable than your own? Have: 
you felt chagrined because of facial defects, or 
at compliments bestowed upon companions, in 
your presence, to your utter neglect? Is your 
face sallow, murky, blotched or freckled? Is- 
there roughness, redness in spots, or undue pale- 
ness of the skin? Is your complexion tanned, 
through exposure, or chapped and abraded by 
the wind or change of weather? Are you an- 
noyed with wrinkles, or threatened with them ?’ 
Is your face, or any part of it, afflicted with 
blackheads or fleshworms, spots or discolora- 
tions? Is your skin flabby, and sometimes 
greasy, and your complexion bad generally? Is. 
your face coarse, or dry and parched, and does it- 
present an unhealthy appearance? Do you feel 
nervous and irritable at times, especially in com- 
pany, from the knowledge of a bad complexion 
or skin defects of one kind oranother? Are you 
using powders, cosmetics, etc., which are gradu- 
ally ruining your complexion, and which serve 
only to ‘‘make up” a false face for the time: 
being ? Why tolerate a bad complexion, or any 
imperfection of the skin, when the use of a 
simple appliance like Madame Rowley’s Toilet. 
Mask, or Face Glove, will in a short time make 
your complexion almost as pure and faultless as- 
an infant’s? The Toilet Mask is rapidly taking 
the place of injurious cosmeiics, or ‘‘ complexion-- 
destroyers,’’ as they may be properly called, and 
its field of usefulness is becoming broader year 
by year as its value and virtues become more: 
widely known. Can you afford to continue ex- 
pending money regularly for preparations which 
are sure to injure, if not ruin, your complexion, 
when for a moderate outlay you can become the 
possessor of the Toilet Mask, the only true beau- 
tifying agent, which will, by improving, perfect-- 
ing and preserving your complexion, save you 
money, annoyance and mortification ? The Toi- 
let Mask imparts freshness and beauty to the 
skin, prevents and removes wrinkles, and all. 
complexional defects, leaving the skin soft, clear, 
beautiful and brilliant. Valuable illustrated 
treatise, containing proofs, medical and scientific 
indorsements, and full particulars, mailed free- 
by the Toilet Mask Co., 1161 Broadway, New 
York. Apply now, and please mention BALLOU’S. 
MONTHLY. 


REMEDIES FOR WARTS.—Warts are due to 
some local irritation of the cuticle. They can be 


easily removed by small doses of sulphate of 
magnesia, taken internally. Children treated 
with three-grain doses of Epsom salts morning: 
and evening were promptly cured. M. Auburt 
cites the case of a woman whose face was disfig- 
ured by these excrescences, and who was cured. 
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in a month by a drachm and a half of magnesia 
taken daily. Another medical man reports a 
case of very large warts which disappeared in a 
fortnight from the daily administration of ten 
grains of the salts. A still simpler but effective 
cure is external—mere rubbing of the wart at 
frequent intervals during the day. This per- 
sistent agitation or kneading seems to displace 
the root, and in a short time the wart will dis- 
appear. 


FisH Piz.—Take a pound of any cooked fish, 
very carefully picked from the bone, and mix it 
with a sauce as follows: Boil the bones in a 
small quantity of water for twenty minutes, and 
when cold mix a gill of the liquor with two 
ounces of fine flour, and stir it over the fire until 
it thickens; add two ounces of butter; keep stir- 
ring it rapidly until well mixed in; take the 
sauce off the fire, mix in an egg, a large tea- 
spoonful of essence of anchovy, the same quan- 
tity of lemon juice, a large pinch of salt, anda 
small one of cayenne pepper. The sauce should 
be very thick, and some care should be required 
in stirring it over the fire. Mix the picked fish 
and the sauce together, put a layer of finely 
mashed potatoes at the bottom of a tart dish, 
then all the fish, and over this another layer of 
potatoes. Smooth the top over neatly and bake 
in a moderate oven for twenty minutes. If pre- 
ferred, the potatoes can be spread in a bright tin 
dish, the fish be placed high in the centre of it, 
and then covered over with potatoes.— Everyday 
Meals, Mary Hooper. 


SPONGE CAKE.—Eggs are plenty and cheap, 
and we can again make the old fashioned sponge 
cakes. Use one cupful of sugar, one of flour, 
three eggs. Beat the eggs toa froth, then add 
the sugar and beat until dissolved; then add the 
flour, stirring it in round and round very gently 
and quickly, so that the foaming mass may not be 
made solid; bake in a small, flat tin, in a very 
quick oven. Old housekeepers used to tell us we 
must not step heavily when sponge cake was in 
the oven, else it would fall. I do not find it so 
hard to bake as that, but there is one thing cer- 
tain, the cook must know her oven, for you must 
not move the cake until it is nearly done, and 
unless burning notthen Another receipt: Take 
one heaping cupful of sugar, two of flour, half a 
cupful of cold water, three eggs, one teaspoonful 
of cream tartar, half a teaspoonful of soda; beat 
the eggs to a froth, add the sugar, beat until dis- 
solved; then add one cupful of flour, into which 
has been well stirred the cream tartar, then the 
«cold water, then the flour and soda; stir round 
and round very dexterously, and pour intoa long 
tin, such as we here call a gingerbread tin, and 
fake quickly. This is not as rich as the first, 
but very good if eaten in a day or two, and is 
much cheaper. Real sponge cake will keep moist 
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a long time; imitations dry up very quickly. By 
adding three tablespoonfuls of melted butter to 
the last receipt, you have a nice crust for Wash- 
ington or cream pie. 


GoLpD vs. SILVER.—At the present time the 
silver lobby in Congress are trying to convince 
the representative of the nation that silver is not 
only the equal of, but better than gold; but the 
women of America have very decided opinions 
on this subject, and judging from the golden 
opinions they have given relative to the superla- 
tive merits of the Empire Wringer for utility, 
economy and effectiveness in doing the work for 
which it was designed, and which is indicated 
by its name, leads us to believe that their favor- 
ite is still the yellow metal. At any rate the 
Empire Wringer is well before the public on a 
gold basis and in the opinion of the women of 
America will always remain at par. Any one 
who is not acquainted with its merits can obtain 
a full description by addressing the Empire 
Wringer Co., Auburn, N. Y. 


or SALT.—Salt dissolved in alcohol, gin 
or ammonia will take out grease spots. 

To cool earthenware or glass quickly place the 
article in cold salt water. 

A teaspoonful of salt put into a kerosene lamp 
will improve the quality of the light. 

Brass utensils may be kept beautifully bright 
by an occasional rub with salt and vinegar. 

Damp salt will take off the discolorations on 
cups and saucers caused by tea and careless 
washing. 

Salt in whitewash adds to its sticking proper- 
ties. Salt and vinegar will beautifully clean the 
mica in stove doors. 

When washing black articles it is well to add 
quite a bit of salt to the water; it will tend to set 
the colors and prevent them running. 

Salt and water will thoroughly clean straw 
matting and willow furniture that have not been 
stained or colored. Apply with a nail-brush. 

Remove iron rust or ink spots by moistening 
the spots with salt and cream of tartar, or salt 
and lemon juice, exposing to the full heat of the 
sun. 

Mildew may be removed by rubbing common 
yellow soap on it, then salt and starch over that; 
rub all in well and lay in the bright sunshine. 

One can make a carpet look much cleaner and 
brighter if, just before sweeping, she would 
throw some damp salt upon it, or, after a carpet 
has been swept, wipe it over with a cloth or 
sponge wrung out of clear salt water; this will 
remove that dusty look which so soon gathers on 
after a carpet has been swept, and will brighten 
the colors. A cupful of coarse salt to a basin of 
water is the right proportion.—Good House- 
keeping. 


CURIOUS 


How Far SounD MAY BE HEARD.—In refer- 
ence to the question as to the distance at which 
sounds may be heard, both of the voice and of 
cannon, it may be observed that the conditions 
under which the sound of cannon or even the 
sound of a human voice can be heard are various. 
Atmospheric currents unquestionably have some- 
thing to do with it, but there are local circum- 
stances which favor or disfavor the hearing of 
sounds at great distances. However, the dis- 
tance at which the ear can distinguish sound 
depends both on the intensity of the sound, the 
medium through which it is transmitted, and 
other causes. In the polar regions Sir John 
Franklin said he ‘‘ conversed with ease at a dis- 
tance of more than a mile.”” Sound has greater 
force than water. Colladen, by experiments 
made in the Lake Geneva, estimated that a bell 
submerged in the sea might be heard at a dis- 
tance of more than sixty miles. 

Franklin also says that he heard the striking 
together of two stones in the water half a mile 
away. The report of a cannon travels very far, 
because it communicates a vibration to the soil. 
The cannonade of Florence was heard beyond 
Leghorn, about fifty-six miles off, and that of 
Genoa one hundred miles off. In 1762 the can- 
non of Mayence was heard at Timbeck, a village 
148 miles off. When the English landed in Egypt 
the firing was distinctly heard 130 miles off. In 
1809 the booming of the cannon in Heligoland 
reached Hanover, a distance of 157 miles. The 
greatest distance at which artificially produced 
sounds are known to have been heard was on 
Dec. 4, 1832, when the cannons of Antwerp were 
heard in the Erzgebirge mountains, 370 miles 
distant. The noise produced by an intense erup- 
tion of Mount Cotopaxi, in South America, in 
1744, was heard at a distance of 600 miles. 


THE OcEAN’s UNDER-Tow.—Doubtless we 
have all heard a great deal about this ‘‘ under- 
tow,’’ as though it were some mysterious force 
working from the recesses of a treacherous ocean 
to draw unwary bathers to their doom. As a 
matter of fact, its presence is obviously natural, 
and the explanation of it more than simple. As 
each wave rolls in and breaks upon the beach, 
the volume of water which it carries does not 
remain there and sink in the sand; it flows 
back again, and as the succeeding wave breaks 
over it, the receding one forms an under-current 
flowing outward, of strength proportionate to the 
bedy of water contained in each breaker, and, 
again, proportionate in a great measure to the 
ditch. Where this latter is an appreciable de- 
pression, it can be readily seen that the water of 
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receding waves will flow into it with a similar 
effect to that of water going over a fall, that a 
person standing near is very likely to be drawn 
over with it, and thus, if the ditch is deep enough, 
carried out of his depth. This is all there is to 
the much-talked-of ‘* under-tow”’ and the numer- 
ous accidents laid to its account.—Scrtbner’ s. 


THe NeERvovus OysteR.— An oyster lives 
thirty years and maybe longer; it is a very nerv- 
ous animal and dies from a sudden jar, so that a 
loud thunder clap will instantly kill a whole 
boat load. Among the oyster’s foes are sea 
worms and mollusks, known by the name of 
““winkle”’ and ‘“‘conch,’’? which prey upon the 
oyster and crush its shell by sheer muscular 
power of the large ‘‘foot,”? by which they grasp 
it. Most destructive of all the oyster’s enemies, 
however, is the star fish, which swallows the 
younger oyster, shell and all; and after the soft 
parts are absorbed, the shell is cast out of the 
stomach. With a big oyster the star fish cannot 
apply this method, so it grasps the unhappy bi- 
valve in its five arms and, little by little, breaks 
off the edges of the shell by the muscles at the 
entrance of the star fish’s stomach; when a 
sufficient opening has been affected the star fish 
intrudes its mouth into the shell and eats the 
oyster. 


BrrTHpAys.—A old astrological pre- 
diction gives the character of a girl according to 
the month she is born in, as follows: Ifa girl is 
born in January, she will be a prudent house- 
wife, given to melancholy, but good-tempered, 
and fond of fine clothes; if in February, an af- 
fectiontae wife and tender mother, and devoted 
to dress; if in March, a frivolous chatterbox, 
somewhat given to quarreling, and a connoisseur 
in gowns and bonnets; if in April, inconstant, 
not very intelligent, but likely to be good-looking 
and studious of fashion-plates; if in May, hand- 
some, amiable, and given to style in dress; if in 
June, impetuous, will marry early, be frivolous, 
and like dressy clothes; if in July, possibly 
handsome, but with a sulky temper and a pen- 
chant for gay attire; ifin August, amiable and 
practical, likely to marry rich and to dress strik- 
ingly; if in September, discreet, affable, much 
liked, and a fashionable dresser; if in October, 
pretty and coquettish, and devoted to attractive 
garniture; if in November, liberal, kind, of a 
mild disposition, and an admirer of stylish dress; 
if in December, well proportioned, fond of nov- 
elty, inclined to be extravagant, and a student of 
dressy effects. 
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Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 
Answers to February Puzzles. 
22.—Sillabub. 


TopplE 
25.—C-hanging. 


26.—S-imply. 
27.—G-arret. 


28.—C-opal. 
29.—N-aft. 
30.—P ANOPLY 31.-Blowpo 
Levant 


AGAVES 


32.—Whom the gods love die young. 
33.—All things are pure to the pure. 
34.—Luck whines, Pluck whistles. 
.35.—Gold may be bought too dear. 
36.—S-p-l-ash. 37.—Cartridge. 


51.—A Charade. 

A Doge in office called the WHOLE, 
With friends rides out to hunt; 
And heartfelt pleasure fills his soul, 

To find his first in front. 


But tho’ his swift Arabian steed 
Brings him so quickly there, 

Of what avail was such great speed ? 
His primal last the hare. 


MAUDE. 
52.—A Diamond. 
1 In March. 2 Achart. 3 Toimitate. 4 A 
“kind of cloth. 5 To guide. 6 A small house in 
‘the country. 7 In September. 


FRANK SNELLING. 


538.—An Octagon. 
1 A mound of earth. 2 Stormed. 3 A small 
room. 4 Todiscuss. 5 Threatened. 6 To hin- 


.der. 7 To spread new hay. F. S. F. 
Anagrams. 
54.—Cute at a boil. 


55.—Be at spring sale. 
56.—More lamb sauce. 
57.—I doat on a prince. 
.58.—Earnest alien. 
.59.—But coon’s fare-melons. 
60.—Dust with wine. 
-61.—Sour cream pit. 


ROUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


62.—Go, Rue, I grant it. 
63.—Dover barge. 


Rouuin G. STONE. 


64.—A Star. 

1 A letter. 2 An abbreviated title. 3 The 
honey-cup of flowers. 4 To overthrow (Obs.). 
5 Race. 6 A head-piece of armor. 7 A prefix. 
8 A letter. ENGLISH Boy. 


65.—Double Acrostic. 
(Words of five letters. ) 

1 Over against. 2 A petty imaginary money 
of Persia. 3 A concrete, resinous substance. 4 
One of the ancient Greek mathematical inter- 
vals. 5 A corner. 6 In concealment. 7 To 
waste away by degrees. 8 The catastrophe. 
The primals and finals are two names often seen 
on this page. D. E. GERRY. 


66.—Numerical Enigma. 

The whole, composed of 44 letters, is a well- 
known quotation. The 1, il, 4, 7, 2, 5, 21, 6, is 
established. The 13, 3, 9, 16, 8, 32, is to rely. 
The 15, 22, 10, 25, 28, 24, 36, 33, is a collection 
of statues. The 17, 38, is the name of a heathen 
goddess. The 18, 41, 14: is a species of monkey. 
The 20, 19, 31, 34, 42, is a possessor. The 28, 12, 
26, 35, is a sunken tence. The 29, 30, 39, 40, is 
of sound reason. The 37, 44, 27, 43, is a reckon- 
ing. CyrIL DEANE. 


67.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
In bangle-ring, not in charm; 
In storm-tossed sea, not in calm; 
In captured men, not in slain; 
In snow-clad hills, not in plain; 
In laughter shrill, not in joy; 
In bright-eyed maid, not in coy; 
If in these lines you don’t descry 
A long-legged bird, pray tell us why. 
SAVIDGE. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes for Solutions. 

For the first complete or the largest list of 
answers to this month’s puzzles, received before 
April 10th, we offer an illustrated novelette; 
and for the next best list, a book of poems. 

December Solvers. 

English Boy, Tri Angle, Rollin G. Stone, W. 
H. R., D. E. Gerry, Nicholas, Ida May, Birdie 
Lane, E. G. D., Vinnie, Cora A. L., Ned Nason, 
Teddy, Birdie Browne, I. O. T., Katie Smith, 
Ann Eliza, Minnie Jones, Jack, Eulalie an 
Bill Grimes. 


Prize-Winners. 

English Boy, Boston, Mass., for the largest 
variety of original puzzles; Tri Angle, Toledo, 
Ohio, for the largest list of cerrect answers 
the December puzzles. 


2.—MuseuM 24.—C RA X 
AltheaA RIMER 
SonneT AMORET 
SavageE XERO'TES 
IsabeL RETURN 
CassidO TERSE 
OutwiT SNET 
inE 
NAVEW InspectoR 
OVER CymophanE 
PEW EnfeebleD 
LS Armadillo 
Y 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 
THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


AN .OLD GIRL. 


Red paint blooms on her withered cheeks; 
Gay ringlets toss upon the air; 
In pert, coquettish tones she squeaks, 
And imitates the baby stare. 
She shows a dainty little shoe, 
The sweet old girl of— fifty-two. 


She’s broken lovers’ hearts a score; 
The finest men she might have had; 
She trembles lest there may be more 
Die for herself, or else go mad. 
In truth, no lover yet would woo 
This sprightly girl of—fifty-two. 


She modestly averts her eyes; 
She hides the blush that will not come; 
She gives the most heart-rending sighs; 
She giggles and she bites her thumb. 
She wears bright colors, not a few, 
This charming girl of—fifty-two. 


Of naughty men she is afraid— 
What their intentions are she knows; 
Her timid acts are neatly played ; 
She runs awav but never goes. 
And bravely faces dangers, too, 
This guileless girl of—fifty-two. 


She still has hopes that some fine day 
A man to claim her heart will kneel ; 
And often thinks just what she’ll say 
Before she faints, and how she’ll feel 
When kissed—for that’s entirely new 
To this old girl of— fifty-two. 


—H. C. Dodge, in Puck. 


HE TOLD YOU SO. 


He lives in about any and nearly every neigh- 
borhood. 

He is omnipresent, and he is always happen- 
ing along just when you don’t want him. If you 
get into any kind of difficulty with anything, 
just as things are at their worst, and you feel as 
if it would be a relief to indulge in a little pro- 
fanity, if it were not wicked, along comes this 
man, with his hands in his pantaloons’ pockets, 
his air knowing and acute, his nose a little to 
one side, following the tip of his hat, and his 
whole manner fairly brimming over with amused 
knowledge and intelligence. 

He will cock his eye at you and your dilemma, 
and remark, coolly :— 

**T told you so!”’ 

If you are a farmer he has a watchful care 
over everything that pertains to the improve- 
ment of your farm and its belongings. If you 
fence up part of the pasture, and set it out to 
apple trees, and the borer goes to work upon 
them and kills them, this man will happen along 


just as you are down on your knees, with your 
hat off, and a piece of crooked wire in your hand 
digging after the destroyer, and he will survey 
your operation for a little while and then will 
burst forth with the inevitable observation :— 

**T told you so!”’ 

If you reclaim a piece of swamp land from the 
alders and gray birches which are indigenous to 
the soil, and plant it, say, with cranberries, and 
the cranberry parasite gets on the bushes and 
destroys the crop, and you find yourself out of 
pocket by your venture, this man will happen 
along just as you are harvesting about a pint of 
berries to the acre, and he will smile knowingly 
and give utterance to the edifying remark above 
quoted, and sometimes he will add, by way of a 
clincher, ‘‘ that anybody of common sense might 
have known how it would have turned out.’’ 

If your cattle die, or your barn burns down, or 
your family gets the cholera morbus, he could 
have told you just how it would be if he had 
chosen. 

He is one of the greatest nuisances in the 
world. 

We all commit mistakes and make blunders, 
and we have bad luck and misfortunes and trou- 
bles without number, but to have this low-lived 
wretch come along with his ‘‘I told you so!” is 
enough to try the patience of a saint, to say 
nothing of the patience of a fallible mortal. 

This man knew all about the recent financial 
disturbance in Wall street, the panic in the stock 
market, the trouble between the United States 
and Great Britain in regard to the seal fisheries, 
the Indian scare on the border; even the death 
of Sitting Bull was to him a foregone conclusion. 

Foregone conclusion! He likes that expression 
—it sounds well, and he has caught it from some 
newspaper which deals in platitudes, and he 
clings to it. 

He is an adept at foretelling the weather. He 
knows just what kind of a day next Fourth of 
July will be—at least he will tell you he did 
after it is past. He knows all about the atmos- 
phere of next Thanksgiving Day, and whether 
you will be safe in asking Angelina Arabella out 
sleigh riding on that day or not. Anyhow, if 
you ask him regarding it about next Christmas, 
he could have told you the snow would have all 
melted off—‘‘ yes, sir!”’ 

In short, this man knows everything before- 
hand, if you can in any wise credit his word; and 
no doubt when the final crash of worlds sets in, 
you will meet him somewhere among the clouds, 
holding his hat on, and exclaiming :— 

“*T told you so!’”—Kate Thorn, in New York 
Weekly. 
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The proprietor of a well known bug powder 
recently received the following unsolicited testi- 
monial of its wonderful merits :— 

**You don’t know how much I thank you for 
your superb discovery. I bought a can and took 
it home last year, and used it with good results. 
Not long ago I saw a water-bug running from 
the sink. I dropped a pinch of your matchless 
compound on him and he immediately disap- 
peared. Believing, from the success on this 
microbe that it would have as great a success on 
others, I applied it to my corns. It removed 
three that a noted chiropodist couldn’t cure. 
Mrs. Brown next door has used it too with good 
results. She says it instantly cures her tooth- 
aches. It saved her little Willie’s life, as he had 
the whooping-cough and used it as a gargle. 

**T should really like to see you, as I have the 
greatest esteem for benefactors of the human 
race. Though I am over eighty, I would will- 
ingly come in town to see you. I hope you are 
a young man, as I like ’em very much. 

*“*T must thank you very much over and over 
again for your matchless powder. I keep a can 
of it in the front hall for book-agents and the 
like, as it has the same effect on them as the 
water-bugs—they disappear instantly. 

** Little Willie prays for you every night. 
“Yours respectfully, 


A GoppEss AND A BoLoena.—A former 
member of M. Strakosech’s Opera Company tells 
the following funny tale about Mme. Nilsson :— 

‘* Yes, Patti and Nilsson were always hungry, 
and, as a rule, enormous eaters. Nilsson used 
to put on airs about her food; but on one occa- 
sion, when she was under Strakosch’s manage- 
ment and I was musical director, she had to eat 
what she could get. We were en route from 
Cincinnati te Buffalo. On the road I got out 
and bought a big sausage and a loaf of rye-bread, 
and when the train moved on began to eat with 
great relish. Nilsson, who sat near, turned 
round with a grimace of disgust. ‘ Who is eating 
garlic, or sausage, or something ?’ she demanded. 
‘Bah!’ and she took out three or four flacons, 
and sprinkled the perfume all over the car. 
*Couldn’t you wait till we got to Buffalo? 
Must you buy such awful stuff? You knew 
Strakosch had ordered dinner at Buffalo, but 
you couldn’t wait—you had to buy that awful 
sausage and make me sick!’ She continued in 
this strain fora short time. I put the rest of 
my sausage in my pocket and apologized. It 
happened that, just as we were a few hours from 
Buffalo, a freight-train broke down and we were 
hemmedin. Everybody wasexcited. Weshould 
be late; we were hungry. At about ten o’clock 
I fell asleep. I had eaten, and was comfortable; 
the others were not. At abvut two o’clock in 
‘Who is 
‘Hush! It’s I, Max 


the morning I felt a touch on my arm. 
What’s the matter ?’ 
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—it’s Christine, Max. I’m awfully hungry. 
Can’t you let me have that bit of sausage I saw 
you put into your pocket yesterday? Do let me 
have it, Max!’ Imagine a goddess eating Bo- 
logna! But she did, and with a relish.” 


Smithville, Lee County, Ga., boasts a colored 
philosopher, named John Spradler, who is known 
to his acqaintances by the familiar title of 
“Uncle.”” He makes a great many startling 
and sensational observations, some of which 
have been thought worthy of a place in print. 
Here are a few of his quaint assertions from the 
Louisville Times :— 

I doan’ know ef dis worl’ is a fren’ to grace or 
not, kase I know some folks dot don’t say grace 
at all. 

De sayin’ is, you mus’ make hay while de sun 
shines, en dat’s why dere’s sech a scarcity of 
hay. Folks don’t like de sun, you see. 

Religion is a great blessin’, but sum folks have 
acall to plow, en’ tink itisacall to preach. Dat 
counts for de scarcity ob farmers ’mong de cullud 
race. 

I doan b’lieve in findin’ fault wid dis heah 
worl’, kase it’s de best worl’ I was ever in, an’ 
it’s a mighty long ways to de nex’ one. 

De Bible tells de sluggard to go to de ants, but 
some 0’ dese ants would mek it so hot for him 
dat he’ hab to git up and hustle. 

It’s a long lane what ain’t got no turnin’, but 
tek care he don’t turn too short and turn de 
wagon over. So don’t drive too fast. 

Dis race question is mighty easy to settle. Let 
de white man keep on bein’ white, an’ de nigger 
black, and foller de mule faithful, an’ quit loafin’ 
round de kentry, an’ it’ll settle jis like coffee. 

When I see a man goin’ home wid a gallon ob 
whisky and a pound ob meat I know dat dere’sa 
peck ob misery to ebery pound ob happiness in 
dat household. 

Dere ain’t no use in grievin’ over spilt milk, 
for ten to one de milk was half water, an’ dere’s 
plenty mo’ wells in de kentry. 


A few years ago a missionary came to the 
United States, and being rather bald, some kind 
friends provided him with a wig. Upon his 
return to the island, the chief and others went 
to welcome him, and after the usual salutations, 
one of them said to the missionary :— 

** You were bald when you left, and now you 
have a beautiful head of hair; what amazing 
people the Americans are! How did they make 
your hair grow again ?”’ 

You simple people,’”’ replied the missionary, 
‘how does everything grow? Is it not by sow- 
ing seed ?”’ 

They immediately shouted :— 

‘‘Oh, these American people, they «ow seed 
upon a bald man’s head to make the hair grow!”’ 
One shrewd fellow inquired if he had brought 
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any of the seed with him. The missionary car- 
ried the joke for a short time, and then raised 
his wig. The revelation of his ‘‘ original head” 
of course drew forth a roar of laughter, which 
was greatly increased, when one of the natives 
shouted to some of his countrymen who were 
near:— 

‘* Here, see, Mr. —— has come from America 
with his head thatched !”’ 


It has been noticed that sometimes people who 
are slightly deaf appear to be able to hear certain 
sounds better than they are tu hear others, and 
from this the proverb, *‘ None so deaf as those 
who won’t hear,’ has arisen. The story is a 
well known one of a rich father, who was some- 
what deaf, and was asked one day by his scape- 
grace son :— 

‘* Father, will you give me fifty dollars ?”’ 

‘* What ?”’ said the father, putting his hand to 
his ear. 

‘* Will you give me a hundred dollars ?’’ shout- 
ed the young man. 

‘*Hold on!” said the father. 
well enough the first time.’’ 

A somewhat similar story is told of Sir Richard 
Steele, who, when he was preparing a room in 
York buildings, London, for public orations, 
happened to be a good deal behind in his pay- 
ments to his workmen. Coming one day into 


heard you 


the hall to see what progress was made, Steele 
ordered the carpenter to get into the rostrum and 
make a speech, in order to observe how it could 
be heard. 

The carpenter mounted the stage, and scratcb- 
ing his head, tuld Sir Richard that he did not 


know what to say. ‘I’m no orator,’’ he said. 

**Oh, no matter,”’ said Steele; ‘‘say the first 
thing that comes uppermost in your head.”’ 

“Why, then, Sir Richard,” said the man, 
““here we have been working for your honor 
these six nonths, and cannot get a penny of our 
money. Pray, sir, when do you intend to’’—— 

“That will do—that will do!’’ said Steele. 
“*You may come down. I heard quite distinctly, 
but I didn’t like your subject.”’ 


The story goes that a man wrote to the editor 
of a horticultural journal asking what plants 
would be suitable additions to dried grasses for 
winter ornaments. The editor replied :— 

* Acroclinium Roseum, A. Album Gomphrena 
globosa and G. Globusa camea.’’ 

When the man read this he fairly boiled over 
with rage, and immediately sent a note ordering 
his paper to be discontinued. He averred that 
an editor who swore in that way, just because he 
was asked a simple question, should have no 
support from him. 

This reminds us of an English traveler whose 
conscience would not allow him to swear, but 
who found that at the hotel in France where he 
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was staying the waiters were so accustomed to 
hear Englishmen use strong language that they 
considered him a milksop, and neglected him 
accordingly. He therefore hit upon this expedi- 
ent t secure a proper amount of attention. 
Whenever he gave an order he rolled out in 
sonorous tones the words, ‘‘ Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Durham.’’ The effect was mar- 
velous. He was henceforth waited upon with 
the greatest. alacrity and assiduity. 


Over in Jersey City there is a very bright little 
girl of six years, whose father is a Presbyterian, 
with an occasional fondness for the bottle. They 
live a few doors from the church. A few Sun- 
days ago the parents went to the communion 
service, and baby was left at home to escape the 
long ceremony. It was a warm day, and ‘‘ Coro- 
nation,”’ the usual closing hymn, floated out 
through the open windows. The good deacon 
took the pastor howe to dine with him. When 
grace had been said, little Bessie remarked :— 

**I knew you was comin’ home, papa.”’ 

‘** How did you know, little one?” 

**?Cause I heard the song.” 

‘* What song ?”’ asked the preacher. 

“Oh, you know; the one where you say, 
‘ Bring forth the royal demijohn.’ ” 


How A MAN CAN BE HIS OWN GRAND- 
FATHER.—‘‘I married a widow who had a 
daughter. My father visited our house fre- 
quently, fell in love with and married my step- 
daughter. ‘Thus my father became my son-in- 
aw, and my step-daughter my mother, because 
she was my father’s wife. My step-daughter had 
also a son; he was of course my brother, and at 
the same time my grandchild, for he was the son 
of my daughter. My wife was my grandmother, 
because she was my mother’s mother. I was my 
wife’s husband and grandchild at the same time; 
and as the husband of a person’s grandmother is 
his grandfather, I was my own grandfather.”’ 


Will this road take me to Atlanta?”’ askeda 
traveler of a “‘ cracker.”’ 

sirree,’’ replied the countryman; ‘‘nary 
a time.”’ 

‘““That’s strange,’ mused the first speaker. 
‘* A man told mea few hours ago that it would.” 

‘*He lied, stranger. I’ve been hyar twenty 
y’ars and I hain’t seed it tuch nobody anywhar 
yit, and 1 don’t s’pose she ever will long as folks 
kin ride and walk.”’ 

“Well, if I follow the road Ill get there, 
won’t 1?”’ smilingly asked the traveler. 

**Not much, for ye kain’t follow nothing that 
don’t move ’long in front of ye.” 

‘But if I travel this route I’ll soon reach the 
city, I reckon ?” 

‘There ye struck it, mister; jes keep a movin’ 
the way ye’re goin’ an’ ye’ll git thar after a 
while. Mornin’ to ye, stranger.’ 
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